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THE TWILIGHT HOUR--LYDIA ASHBAUGH, 


Myrtle now, and olive wave 

O’er each patriot mariyr’s grave, 
While around the sacred cell 
Biooms the yellow%asphodel, 

And on the cypress, green in grief, 
Hangs the bay’s exulting leaf, 
Now again the grateful soil 
Crowns the happy peasant’s toil; 
Ceres, from her affluent horn, 

Fills the tield with bending corn, 
Vine and olive freely shoot, 
Garden, orchard yield their fruit, 
And flocks and herds again are seen 
On the pastures flush and green. 


Courted by the spicy gale, 

Spirit, let us seek the vale, 
Where, upon yon sloping ground, 
Apollo’s ruined fane rs tound. 
There the scented citron glows, 
And the sweet pomegranate blows; 
‘There the orange buds unfold 
Flowers of odour, truit of gold. 
On this bank of fragrant thyme, 
Now the day is in its prime, 

Let us seek the shade, and there 
Woo, like Cephalus, the air, 

And with fair anemonies, 

Ope our bosom to the breeze. 
Almond here, and grape and fig 
‘Tempt the hand from every twig. 
Here a gentle rill is wending, 
Vain Narcissus o’er it bending, 


While the bank from which it gushes, 


With the purple violet blushes. 
Rose and hyacinth are springing, 


Bees are humming, birds are singing ; 


All is fresh and sweet and gay, 

As a poet’s dream of May. 

See, upon yon niossy rock, 

Where a shepherd, near his flock, 
Plucks the cistus, which his fair 
Places in her sunny har, 

While she lists, with conscious ear, 
‘l’o what her lovers love to hear. 
* * * * 
Spirit, I must back again 

‘l'o the haunts ot worldly men. 

W onder not this lovely sight, 

‘{'o my cot should speed my flight. 
It may have a homelier dress, 

But it holds my shepherdess ; 

And with love to aid, and you, 
Bland magicians, it may do: 


With love and you, the wilderness may be 


An Arcady, a golden Arcady. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE TWILIGHT HOUR. 


At Twilight hoor I love to steal, 


Unseen, unheard, when none are near 


‘T'o nurse the pensive pain, I feel, 
And shed alone fond memory’s tear, 


At that loved hour sad thoughts arise, 


Of friends by absence made more dear, 
Fond cherished hopes, long severed ties, 
And blighted feeling, cold and drear, 


Then thought reverts to other days, 


Sweet tones are heard, loved forms appear, 


And memory tells of other lays 


Breathed to fond friendship’s listening ear. 


Yet do IL love the twilight hour 
For thou a soothin 


Im can bring, 
And fancy’s sweet and soothing power 
Blunts kindly memory’s poignant sting. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 


‘LYDIA ASHBAUGH, THE WITCH. 


*#*#** They remain thesc trifles to upbraid, 
Out of the reach of spoil, and way of! rage; 
Though time with all his pow’r of years hath laid 
Long batt’ry, back’d with undermining age; 
Yet they make head only with their own aid, 
And war with his all conqu’ring forces wage ; 
Pleading the heaven’s prescriptian to be free, 
And t’ have a grant t’ endure as long as he. 
Dantet. 


Though the Appalachian steeps do not rise to Alpine 
heights, nor do they aspire to vie with the towering Cordel- 
leras, :tiil they rise rock upon rock, wood crowned to 
awaken feelings of admiration and grandeur in the bosom 
which swells upon their rocky sides. or frowning brows. 
in infant years | gazed upon these fringed dells and beet- 
ling cliffs, and when more than hait a century have pas- 
sed away, iny heart warms with the remembrance. Ott 
since have I revisited those mountains and oft have in- 
wardly felt their immensity and unvhangeableness—even 
their sterility seemed to mock the efforts of man, to give 
new features to works which rose with creation. 

Rude and stern as are the lineaments of those children 
ofages,a smile sometimes dreaks forth. In one of my 
rambling excursions I rose a mountain peth but litle fre- 
quented in the northern part of Franklin county. Pennsy|- 
vania. The day was an uncommonly clear and fine spe- 
cimen of autumn. ‘The air was bland and bracing, and 
at many openings of the forest I halted to gaze over the 
wide spread and farm decorated valiey of Conedogwinat. 
As my narrow path merged into one of the public reads, 
a farm opened which teil partly down the mountain slope, 
and part opened en one of those fertile table lands so oft 
found along the Appalachian chains. Amid orchards, 
meadows, fields and gardens stood a stone house, which 
trom the style of its architecture seemed anti-revolu- 
tionary, as did the barn and other out houses. ‘The build- 
ing stood in a mountain gap, from both sides of which 
fountains of purest Jimpid water gushed in abundant 
streains. It was and is a spot soft and beautiful amid 
scenes of grandeur, and from which spreads a landscape 
embracing much of Franklin and Cumberland counties, | 
and far on the back ground rise the hilis of Adams. 

“How far to a public house ?” I demanded of an old 
man | met opposite the Antique Mansion.. “ Not fartoa 
private one,” he pleasantly replied, “ but several miles to a 
te»vern—but if it is rest and refreshment you want. walk 
in, this house is mine.” ‘The manner of the patriarch and 
the allurements ot the place were too seductive to be 
resisted and with some acknowledgements I| entered. 

Dinner being ready, we sat down, and from my seat the 
view swept along the mountain slopes until Jost in the far 
south western horizon. Amongst the crags of a not very 
distant precipice a white spot met my eye. It seemed too 
smal! and shapeless for a house and as my entertainer 
showed himself communicative, I asked him to explain 
the phenomena. At the question, the whole family, the 
old man, his wife and half'dozen younger ones whom I 
afterwards found were their children, all exchanged |ooke 
with arch smiles. | sat rather confused until the old man 
seeing my embarrassment apoloyised, and observed.— 
“That is a house or rather our temple where we peer 
into futurity—in that house resides an old lady who can 
see farther into time than inost people cun into the north 
mountain.” 

I at once perceived that some joke lay beneath, and de- 
termined to give my share, replied “She might do that 
and not be able to tell who would be president of the 
United States in 1975.” 

* Oh! Lydia Ashbaugh never consults her familiar on 
politics,” subjoined the old man, “ but a few of our young 
people and some of our old ones have |<arned their for- 
tunes, and as mother Rarity, as she isan honest witch, 
tells often more than her inquirers like to hear.” 

* An honest witch,” exclaimed I; “ isa new character— 
[I had thought the whole craft, hone t or dishonest, had be- 
come extinct.” 

** You have just travelled far enough to find your mis- 
take in the supernatural,” replied mine host, “ we have 
not Only one but two species here in our back woods.— 
Any of our girls who are young and beautiful, and more 
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LYDIA ASHBAUGH. 


particularly if rich, they are witches.” Here for the sou! 
of me | could not help exclaiming, “* and more than one of 
that species are present”—-ne | glanced my eyes upon twe 
of the most lovely and blushing faces that ever perched 
on an Appalachian ghant. 

* Yes!” continued the not displeased parent, “ but we 
have another species. not a jot more mischievous than 
the first, and in their way, as much sought after. When 
a woman is single, o!d, ugly, and of all things else, poor, 
she is a witch, and of-these marks, mother Karity posses- 
ses at least the three first. and the world gives her credit 
for the last. and the numbers are not small, who within 
ten miles of this spot most conscientiously believe that 
she can speak all languages, knows every thing, especially 
what Is to be, and that she can be where she pleases, when 
she pieases.” 

Let none of the readers of the Post, believe in their 
own infallibity so far as to suppose, that when they un- 
dertake to climb a mountain they can leave human nature 
ut the base; since, if | may decide this problem by my 
own example, [ mu:t corfess | brought up all my share to 
the farm house, and consequently was seized with a most 
anxious desire to see a person answering so well to the 
witch of Endor; but concerling my wishes under an air 
of levity, | aided the merriment wiich went round at the 
expense of—— but heaveris, as we were in the midst of 
our mirth, the door was darkened and we all turned to see 
why, when to my sight appeared certainly the most ex- 
traordinary figure in the human form I had ever beheld.— 
‘Lhe family seemed in no ways either surprised or alarm- 
ed, but 1 showed at least so much of the first that the ap- 
parition fixing her eyes, which were of powerful expres- 
sion, on mine, observed— 

** So Mark Bancroft is come to the north mountain to 
laugh at mother Rarity,” and she grinned “a ghastly 
smite.” 

It may well be supposed this introduction did not Jessen 
ps expressions of astonishment, and my old host appear- 

to enjoy my confusion. 

“ Yes! old man,” continued the hag, “ well will it be 
for you if I dont change you intoa iene or bear.” 

But [I could perceive a lurking smile on the most ex- 
pressive countenance I had ever beheld, and by the ill 
suppressed titter of the young, indeed the old ones, could 
easily see that the witch and the family understood each 
other, and all alike laughed under the rose at the folly of 
some of their neighbours. This afforded me a clue which 
i was determined to pursue, and with a something of 
mock gravity begged pardon for my levity, and in turn, 
expressed my wonder how I could be known in a place so 
remote from my former walks. 

“Oh! you are confounded.” said the seer, ‘do you 
know that I was on the stone beside you when the old soi- 
dier related his tale.” 

* Not the least suspicion crossed my mind that I was in 
such good compiny,” replied I, “ but since I have learned 
the fact, very much rejoiced am I.” 

* To have an emissary of the —~— and her master invi- 
sibly near you, eh!” interrupted mother Rarity, with a 
look which | too well remember even to forget, but which 
1 shall not attempt to describe ; it was just such a look as 
we might expect a witch to give to a person whom she 
knew to be possessed of the true secret of her craft.— 
With this look and no farther ceremony, mother Rarity 
mace a sign to my host which he no doubt understood as 
he rose, and apologising to me, observed he would return 
in a few moments, vanished into a back apartment of the 
house. ‘lhe eves of the residue of the family follow 
them with faces, as much as to say “ we know.” | 

Not quite as soon perhaps, as he himself expected, the 
old farmer and his terrible neighbour emerged again into 
view. ‘The emissary of the prince of the power of the 
air, as she issued from the council chamber, came close to 
me and in a half whisper observed, * Mark, do you re- 
member Marriot Cieaveland.” but not waiting an answer. 
glided out of the house, without turning ner head, and 
with erect step was soon lost to my view amongst the 
orchard trees, over which a bye path led to her cottage.— 
i was rivetted to the chair on which | was setting; my 
eyes followed the receding apparition, whilst a crowd of 
confused recollections rushed on my mind. ‘Things and 
persons long forgotten returned to memory, but with the 
inceherency ofa dream. ‘The family, who only heard the 
voice without distinguishing the words, all fixed their gaze 
on my abstracted countenanee, with an inquiring scruti- 


| ny, but left me uninterrupted to reverie until some exciting 


. me with the name of the mountain farmer who sets no va- 


thought roused me to the reflection, that 1 was on the blue 
mountain, and not on the banks of the Swatara, and 
awaking as if from a painful sleep, 1 looked round the 
room very much like a person who felt something abas})- 


“ Mother son has touched you with her rod,” at 
length observed the old farmer, smiling. 
ery much relieved by a renewal of plain human con- 
versation, | replied, “ she has touched and taxed my me- 
mery nota little. Elow she has learned my name except 
by aid of her old friend, is more than my poor brain can 
divine, but let her knowledge come from whence it may, 
she certainly does know my name, and of those | knew iu 
my infant years more than my name.” Here I paused, 
and indeed while speaking, come to a resolution which, 
however, | kept to myself, and rising, requested the charge 
for my tare. 
The old farmer smiled and replied—* Nothing.” 
* Cheapér than city hospitality,” rejoined I, * now favor 


lue on the produce of his farm.” 

* Saul Standley does set great value on the produce of 
his farm, and when I can exchange it by cheering the so- 
journer, my price is paid.” ‘To this bowing | made a suita- 
ble reply and was again on my road. 

The bland air, every moment changing mountain sce- 
nery, and the rather singular incidents of the day, all ex- 
cited rapid reflections as I slowly descended the moun- 
tain. ‘* 1 have not left Saul Siandley’s hamlet to return 
no more, nor have I seen mother Rarity for the last time,” 
muttered I to myself. ‘ ‘There have been some curious 
links in that part of the chain of my fortune which have 
been unwound, and no doubt these yet on the wheel are 
as variously twisted, contorted and rough to handle—li 
deed I must have a peep into the coil.” 

Induiging the judicious hope of having discovered a 
telescope with which to penetrate the distant and dark 
regions of futurity and in scanning the delightful scenery 
around me, darkness was falling heavy over the dee 
vales before the thought came where I was to Jay my 
head. Starting as from a dream, the landscape, late so 
resplendent, wa8 shrouded in shades which every moment 
rendered more solemn. A dead silence gives a something 
of awful loneliness to my feelings. The path, for in fact 
1 had in my musings left the main road, was barely visibic 
under the black shades. Suddenly I was arrested by tie 
sharp barking of a small dog. who rushed almost to m 
feet, but retreating as I advanced, led me into a smail 
epening of the woods in which appeared a cabin from 
which issued a man, who scolding his little noisy sentinel, 
then invited me to walk in. 

*Itis late friend.” said I, “and necessary to find a 
edging. ‘such as [ have I am willing to give unto thee,” 
replied the man, and ushered me into his cabin. 

ere a scene opened to my view which with all I had 
before seen, was new. ‘The man, much above the middle 
size, and under middle age, had at once the open counten- 
ance, yet something of stern, which those who are 11- 
tiated can never mistake, and says to them very plainly, 
* this man has been an officer, and has seen service.” Be- 
side a table and cradle, sat altogether the most striking 
female form | had ever beheld. Her face was not only 
pale but eeadly pale, and yet her powerful black eyes 
seemed to have engrossed the whole energy of a soul of 
uncommon power. Her dress, as indeed every thing in 
the cottage was perfectly neat and clean; but the dress of 
this woman, in quality, bespoke coarseness and poverty, 
whilst in its adjustment and the easy air of the wearer ap- 
peared a being in disguise, a cul:ivated being who had 
been driven by adverse winds to this remote shelter.— 
While engaged in such common place conversation as 
rose trom our inode of coming together, and while a ful! 
grown black man was setting our supper table, and while 
as fur as politeness, perhaps further, would allow, I was 
examining around me. the lady, for lady she was, had 
drawn her nestling forth, just such a cherub boy as might 
be expected as the child of such parents. 

* Captain Woolford.” at last observed the black servi- 
tor, pointing to the supper table, and standing with the 
manner of a well drilled soldier when addressing his offi- 
cer. A frank welcome came rather from the countenan- 
ces than from the words of my entertainers, on whose 
faces, | could perceive an expression of sadness. After 
supper | was shown imo a small shed room and to a bed 
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4 LYDIA ASHBAUGH. 


partaking of the general appesrance of the house. The 
thin plank door permitted me to hear every word above 
a whisper, and though unwilling, I was compelled to 
be a listener toa conversation, which drew sleep from my 
eye lids, not only whilst it was carried on but for the 
residue of the night. My Scotch Irishified tone had led 
the unsuspecting husband and wife, no doubt into the be- 
lief that they could talk French in my hearing wi'h im- 
punity. While indeed spending the evening with these 
interesting people, I found something of foreign in the 
accents of the wife; I was now te find that she was in 
reality, thougha native of Pennsylvania, a French woman 
by her mother, and a German by her father. 

After'my departure for some time, their words, though 
spoken with great energy, was inaudible, being spoken in 
tones little above a whisper, but as their minds become 
excited their voices were raised and assumed a painful 
earnestness. 

“Oh my Caroline, my sweet little Frederic.” at last 
burst from the man, “i y own wretchedness is nothing— 
but the villain—”’ 

“ Cannot furever prosper,” replied the wife—" Prosper,” 
interrupted the husband in bitterness, * yes! such is the 
world, ie-may prosper and we perish with our infant "— 
Silence for a few moments followed this denunciation of 
the moral government of the world, but was broken b 
the man exclaiming “ Caroline do you really think this 
man received your father's money ?” 

* As firmly as | believe my own being, and to the 
amount of at least twenty thousand dollars. and careless 
as my poor father was in his money affairs 1 have no 
doubt but that some written instrument was once in exist- 
ence—but alas! that fire.” Here the hard breathing of the 
man and the sobs of the woman, were the Only sounds I 
heard from them for several minutes. She first regained 
her fortitude, and resumed observing— 

* As to the claim which is crushing us, it is no doubt a 
forgery, but heaven will”— 

“Yes! heaven has”—interrupted the man, and with 
this passionate exclamation, his words were again fullow- 
ed by breathing almost convulsive, whilst his more re- 
flecting wife continued in a tone which gradually calmed 
the husband. 

* Oh! James why aggravate our situation by such lan- 
guage—heaven preserved thee on the battle field—open 
thy noble breast and see that scar, which to my eye— 

' to my heart has always been thy greatest beauty. 
Heusen gave thee life, reason, and an integrity of sou! 
above all wrong—If my unnatural uncle has robbed us, 
and if he drives us from this cabin, have we not health, 
education, and this,” pointing no doubt tothe face of their 
sleeping babe. 

Never did I hear such an alteration of voice as 1 now 
heard from captain James Woolford as he exclaimed, 
‘* God of infinite goodness and mercy forgive me, for thou 
knowest why I am tired--my own Caroline, my little 
Fred, my soul. my character, yes ny utter contempt of all 
he ean do.” There was evidently much of camp religion 
in Captain Woolford’s change of feeling, but with even 
that mixture, the change was salutary, and tranquilized 
the wite and mother. with much sweetness added.—“Glad 
indeed would | be to think that my—yes I'll say my 
wretched uncle, had as good cause to sleep soundly this 
night as we have.” Seon all was silent and peaceful 
round the rustic dwelling. and I fully believed that the so 
recently distressed parents were wrapt in as profound 
forgetfulness of their misfortunes as were their sleeping 
hoy, and my reflections on the mysterious ways of both 
guilt and innocence were at length interrupted, nor were 
they resumed until the increasing light of day roused me 
toa remembrance, that | was still an actor on a theatre 
where few knew the part they were soon to be compelled 
to act. 

Habituated to early risings as I had been, my soldier 
host was up before me; and as I issued from the bed room 
was met by a man. on whose face no despondency ap- 
peared—on the contrary the first smile I had seen te un- 
bend his features, beamed on me as he observed, “ my 
friend you are not a prisoner of war but of peace, and 
cannat be discharged until after breakfast.” _ 

* Your commands must be obeyed,” Captain Woolford 
[ replied—* such captivity is not very distressing—and if 
it had the burthen, would have been remayed by the en- 
trance of the angel of the scene.” ie 

What means | should have adopted to obtain more in- 


sight into the peculiar causes of distress so impertectly 
revealed the evening before I know not, as plans had been 
laid in my breast previously to remain inthe vicinity some 
time, and of course, expected to receive what I desired 
from wee gossip. Our meal completed, with such ac- 
knowledgements only which such people would receive, I 
departed. 

Still early and in the deep mountain valley the sun’s 
light came only by reflection, and the long shaduws of 
one ridge fell with a solemn and every moment changeful 
effect on its western neighbour. My path led me under 
a projecting precipice, rendered more gloomy by a brow of 
cedars and {thick underwood. Glimpses of numerous 
farms flashed amongst the branches and foliage at inter- 
vals, and | was thinking to myself how I should p 
to obtain quarters for a few weeks, when my cogitations 
were completely interrupted by a figure gliding as if 
issuing from the bosom of the mountain, and mother Rari- 
ty stood before me. How long we stood staring at each 
other | know not. My feelings were those of unutterable 
surprise. ‘The countenance of the woman, | remember 
strongly but shall omit the vain attempt at description ; 
there was an expression Of mischiefand derision. Wheth- 
er or not she was awaiting me to break silence, I had not 
sufficient reflection to determine, but witha curl ef lip, » 
which might indeed well have suited a witch, she roused 
me to something like common sense by observing “ Mark 
Bancrolt bewitched,” and jaughed, such a laugh--it wae 
not loud but awful, but as her features regained compo- 
sure | with a little of embarrassment replied, ‘* good wo- 
man would you ought with me?” 

* Good woinan, alas!’ she inward!y murmured, and re- 
maining silent for some time; abstracted, as if some terrible 
recollection had risen, and as | stood the image of aston- 
ishment at the strange rencounter witha being who it was 
evident knew my name, but of whom with every effort of 
memory I| could recal no trace. 

“ Yes !” at length she replied in great carnestness of 
manner,” “I have sought thee fora purpose which will 
os to thy soul. Whenthou departed yesterday from 
the door of one of the best men in whose house thou hast 
ever entered, I followed thee, and saw thee entering the 
house of mourning, but”—-and here again she paused, 
whilst | remained in mute and really painful suspense te 
learn to what the scene was to lead. : 

“ITsaw thee enter,” at length she resumed the man- 
sion of sorrow, and now invite thee to the Witch's cave.” 
Before I could answer she beckoned, and following her 
round the projecting rocks and by means of the scattered 
shrubs some distance up the mountain, until our view 
overtopped the trees of the valley below. and we had 
reached a shelf from which a most delightful landscape 
spread far down the mountain vale. Raising her shrivel- 
led right arm and pointing to a very large farm house, ob- 
served in a voice which thrilled to ny heart. 

* Yesterday thou satest at the board of innocence and 
worth, to day—for why I am bound, but net now to ex- 
plain. thou must enter the doors of hardened villainy, but” 
—and her gritted teeth and face displayed a ferocity, I 
never could have thought was human. ‘lhe paroxysm 
was, however. brief, and she resumed. 

“ Amuse thyself until the sun has commenced a down- 
ward course, and then approach, enter and seek refresh- 
ment in that house. Thy money will procure what na- 
ture demands, observe the master of the house, scan his 
features, and then think if you hast ever before seen such 
—turn thine eye up the mountain side to the leit. Mark 
that white spot; it is acabin passed bya path. Follow 
that path over the mountain top. ‘Then turn your view 
to the left again and you will see a dark roof,--it is the 
cave of mother Rarity, but enter it not with dav light.”— 
So saying she whirled round with the rapidity of a bird, 
while, “ fail not” was the last words I heard from her 
shrivelled and compressed lips as darting round a projec- 
tion of the rocky ledge, she disappeared. 

“Strange! strange!” muttered I to myself “ that ] 
should be spell-bound by sucha being, but I am. and must 
know why, and as if compelled by an irresisuble power, 
followed her directions. ‘The day was sultry and close for 
autumn weather, and fatigued with my rambles some- 
thing a‘ter mid-day, I entered the house so terribly de- 
nounced by the mysterious woman. I was indeed met at 
the threshold by those harbingers of inhospitality, two 
fierce dogs, which were, however silenced by a man of 
middle age who advanced, and when the noise of his sen- 
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inels were hushed, demanded my business in no inviting 
tene. 

“ My business, “I replied. is to procure a dinner for 
which I expect to pay”—Umph, was the reply as he 
waved me in with a eweep of his brawny hand and ‘arm — 
It is probable had no intimation been given of the man, I 
should have regarded his physiognomy in a high degree 
sinister, but influenced as I felt the giance of his dark and 
deep set eyes excited almost a shudder. He was taciturn 
and replied to my remarks by monosyllables, and to my 
few questions still more briefly. But he could not prevent 
nor suspect the true object of my visit, which in fact, | 
very faintly surmised myself. My dinner which was 
coarse being finished and paid for, | departed and as di- 
rected, ascended the mountain, ever and anon halting to 
behold the fine and every moment changing scenery, and 
ruminating on the singular lodging house | was approach- 
ing--but slow as | advanced, the afternoon seemed to 
lengthen as my curiosity became more intense, and the 
long shadows of even appeared to linger as if to mock my 
impatience. Before the sun had sunk behind the western 
mountains [ found myself seated on a rock amid a grove 
of chesnut saplings above the cottage of the witch. As 
twilight fell black ond heavy, the unbroken silence was 
awful. A storm would have given relief, but nota leaf 
moved, not a sound disturbed the fearful pause. As the 
moments of entering the lone habitation at length came 
round, | must confess the palace of an emperor would | 
have been approached with less trepidation. Kut what 
inust be must be. thought [, as a hand cold and hard touch. 
ed my cheek. Starting to my feet, in the gloom of the 
now closing night, stood before ine a form which could 
not be mistaken--it was the witch. “Enter and fear 
not,” was her invitation as she turned and led me into the 
cave, for such in part was her dwelling. 

A lamp shedding faint light over bare wallz:—walls of 
rough unhewn unwashed logs. Combined with the 
circumstances which preceded. there was a chilling hor- 
ror in the scene. Before me stood the tall form of the re. 
cluse, her hollow visage and gr: y locks bespeaking pain 
and sorrow. Mute we stood for a few moments, when 
in a totally changed voice she earnestly exclaimed : 

“Lord | thank thee,” and turning round finng opena 
door and to my utter surprise, on a table covered with 
green cloth stood two elegant silver candlesticks, with 
two brilliant candles shedding strong light over a white 
washed room. This room was without regular form as it 
Was partly excavated from the natural rock. A bed 
stood on one side and clothing covered with dust hung on 
the walls, as did severai picture frames, screened with 
black guaze, also rendered grey with dust. A large bible 
and several other books lay on the table. Opposite to the 
bed stood a book case, which from the workmanship was 
evidently a relic of a past century. but now appeared as if 
torn by «an electric stroke. standing as if shattered by some 
explosive force. 

** Look around,” said the woman, “ you are now ina 
room, no human being but myself has ever belore en- 
tered. It was formed by Him, who also formed these 
mountains, and fashioned by these hands ;” and she held 
up her long, bony, slender, embrowned and sinewy arms 
and hands before my face. I could dear in silence the 
scene no longer, and with something of irritation, ob- 
served. Woman why all this? for what am J here ?” 

Her lips quivered but her looks quailed not as she 
steadfastly returned my fixed look. and replied by re- 
peating, “* for what am I here ?” living energetic empha- 
sis on L; and turning round while her eyes were still fixed 
on mine, she removed the vail from before one of the pic- 
tures. The moment the crape was removed [ started 
back exclaiming with the utmost astonishment, “* Sophia 
Markland.” SKefore me appeared a half length portrait of 
a teo well known face, but a face I had not seen for nearly 
thirty years: but the fine blue eyes, exquisite teint and | 
expression, the glossy and abundant ringlets, and a thou- 
sand painful remembrances, all rushed upon my heart 
with electric rapidity. My hostess left me a few moments 
a victim te surprise indescribable, until I again half in- 
wardly murmured, “ poor murdered Sophia,where did 
heaven's vengeance sleep when thy betrayer and destroy- 
er escaped?” 

* Heaven's never slept.” interrupted the woman, but 
like the spark which sifted that casket, * pointing to the 
shattered desk, the stroke may be delayed.” She again 
paused and then continued, “ what dost thou suppose 


1* 


of the advantage. 


was the final fate of Sophia Markland?” “ Drowned in 
the Susquehanna, alas L replied. “In which her corpse 
= _ found,” rejoined the woman. “ Not that I ever 
earned” — 


* Or could learn,” was the rapid interruption, “ years of | 


tears, pain, sickness, remorse, and all else, which can ren- 
der life a punishment. would have been saved to the mi- 
serable Sophia, had the water been her friend as suppos- 
ed. But Mark Bancroft, time prestes—we cannot wait to 
trifle—turn your eyes from the unconscious picture and 
look on this fice.” I did turn, and scanned the wrinkled 
features in vain to surmise why the request. “ The ruin 
is too complete.” she at length exclaimed in bitterness, 
** nought of Sophia Markland,” and she sunk into a chair, 
os head falling between her knees, with convulsive 
8008S— 

A flash of lightning seemed to pass over my mind, and 
in its glare appeared the spirit of the long lost Sophia. 
paced the room for some time at intervals repeating the 
name, and that of Eltham Heathfield.--names too fear- 
fully connected. I was now convinced that the wasted 
and withered form beside me, was what remained of the 
once most attractive and beautiful Sophia, but | suffered 
the storm of regret to spend its force, and then drawing a 
chair sat down beside the recluse, and in a soothing tone 
observed, “ Sophia, for you are Sophia, remember the 
days of our youth.” My words fell as valm on a wounded 
heart, and raising her head, she stniled asa sun beam from 
a summer cloud, and ejaculated—" Oh how delighttul 
twenty-five long years have passed since the human voice 
has fallen on this heart in kindness.” 

She rose and passing into the outer room, bathed her 
feverish head with cool water, returned and sat down 
with a composure as if nothing extraordinary had occur- 
red, but her eye falling perhaps accidentally, on the repre- 
sentation of what she had been, she started up, replaced 
the veil and again sat down, and pulling out a drawer of 
the table, drew forth a bundle of papers, bound with a blue 
ribbon, laid them between us with the mysterious obser- 
vation, heaven's vengeance REPOEFS but sLeers nol wm that 
packet” and thea-continued, am now to explain, why 
we are both here? therefore hear the witch's story.— 
Keer no listeners. Those who are above the belief of 
witches, are above the meanness, and those who are not, 
would expect worse than the vengeance of heaven if they 
dared come near this cell in stealth.” 

“ ‘The history of my family I need not relate--all that is 
known to thee as well as to myself—-nor need I recall the 
too much courted Sophia, bat it is necessary I should re- 
late circumstances, with which your were, with the world 
in general, only acquainted by common report. . While in 
Philadelphia and near completing my education, | was 
accidentally introduced to a young man, whose name, 
Eltham Heathtield, will be ere long restored to your re- 
collection. At the moment, considered beautiful. and 
greatly richer than I was in iact, was flattered, follow- 
ed, envied and hated by most of my female friends, and 
pursued as prey by some of the other sex. Passions too 
powertul for reason, but with a heart in which neither af- 
fections or its opposite were moderate, it was not in my 
power to love otherwise than to excess. ‘To most of the 
young gentlemen of my circle, | was only and merely ac- 
quainted by sight to most of them, my feelings at_ least 
were those of indifference. To all this, Eltham Heath- 
field was an exception Mixing with the {first society, his 
manners were polished—his coldness I then attributed to 
good sense--but | was to learn a deeper cause. A near 
relation of the family in which I boarded, Heathfield 
had unlimited admittance to my company and he profited 
Few words now are left--I was deep- 
ly, purely, and unchangeably as I thought, attached, and 
in the full confidence of full return was in the warmth of 
youth. planning how faithfully the duties of wife should 
be performed. No reason have I now to disguise and in 
the face of heaven I declare, I do not believe any other 
woman ever more sincerely looked forward to wedded 
happiness founded on faithful discharge of the highest ob- 
ligations. ‘These were dreams—my 
guardian spirit slept and I became the slave of a powdered 
villain. My idol was changed toa demon, The visits of 
my destroyer were made at Jengthening intervals--still, 
however, though rendered Jess happy I was unconscious 
of the gulf opening before me. Seated one evening on a 
sopha in the common parlor—the sun had set, but the 
candles not yet lighted, I felt something of undefined dis- 
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tress, from which I was roused by a well known tread.— 

he figure glided in and without speakivg presented a 
letter, which in the dimlight | could but see, and also in 
silence, wheeled and in much astonishment I was again 
alone. “ This is a new freak of Eitham.” thought I, as 
ringing for a light, 1 rose and when the light came went 
up stairs to my own room. With an anxiety | could not 
repress of account. for the letrer was opened. and with 
an effort yet to me inscrutable, it was read and thrown on 
the table. My very seul felt frozen. The whole horrors 
of my situation lay before me, painted in few words by 
my murderer—for to all purposes of earthly enjoyment 
death spread his veil over me from that fatal night,—a 
hight on whicn no bed was pressed by the ruined Sophia. 
But every one has their own manner of meeting calamity. 
Happiness and the man who trampled on my heart were 
gone together—that heart was bruised, but not crushed— 
love was there replaced by hatred—undying hatred.”~— 
And here she paused and all the demon shook her frame 
and distorted her truly haggard features—but the storm 
had a pause and she resumed. 

* Over a fallen daughter there was no mother to weep, 
and wither broken hearted—no sister to share the blight 
of lost reputation—no brother to pierce or be pierced by 
the fou! betrayer--but there was a father, grey with age, 
and feeble in hea!th to receive or reject an erring child.— 
To that father, 1 was determined to appeal—on earth he 
was the only hope, and failed me not inthe hour of shame 
and sorrow. To my native home I fled, leaving my city 
friends to their surmises. On my father's breast I Jeaned 
and te his heart was taken, forgiven and consoled, as far 
as human consolation would solten misery like mine. In 
the very room where I was born. | became the mother of 
a son, whom erst I had hoped to bestow on a doating hus- 
band and father. 

‘** Utterly secluded, and seen only by my only parent, 
and a deaf and dumb servant girl, I nursed my babe, 
watering his innocent face with mytears. My father you 
know was a man of uncommon good sense. and | know 
he was also a man of kindest feeling, and why he sunk 
not to the grave under so much affliction from the hand 
of an only daughter. is altogether unaccountable, but he 
js still living, and with ali the world but yourself believes 
the tale of my suicide ia the Susquehanna. In open day 
iny native farm is visible from this den. But | must haste 
to conclude my story of wretchedness. 

“ The name of my seducer was never repeated to my 
father—-indeed the only stern command I ever received 
from him was not to name the monster—a command I had 
no inclination te disobey. Time passed and my boy be- 
gan to lisp in our native tongue, when as was his daily 
custom, my father eame in and sitting down began to 

lav with little James, observing “ we have a new neigh- 

ur. V’homas Milford has so'd his farm to a new comer 
named Eltham Heathfield,” and diverted by the child’s 
gambols, the effect on me was unobserved. In fact my 
heart was frozen to every thing beyond the room, but even 
ice must yield. The cruelty that had been practised upon 
me now came home more terribly. than ever. No exertion 
of mind would prevent me from contrasting what J might, 
—what I ought to be as the mistress of ihe very farin on 
which you paid for a miserable dinner this diy—yes ! that 
sour miser--that suffering wretch, poor in possession of 
great wealth, is Eltham Heathfield. * * * 

Knowledge of his existing in our vicinity preyed upon 

me--L became fretful, irritable. and disrespectful to my 
srotector, my father. and only friend. ‘The face of my 
became even hateful--I thought I could trace a like- 
ness which a disordered mind rendered striking. My fa- 
ther noticed, and attributing my altered conduct to sick- 
ness, but it was not sickness of body ; it was worse : it was 
sickness of mind. At some moments I was conscious of 
my true situation, but in solitude. the brain was preyed 
upon by the horrid phantoms of its own creation.” 

Here she paused and sat 1s if listening to some distant 
voice--but it was the effect of overpowering remem- 
brance, and as I sat the picture of anxious attention, she 
started and resumed. 

* You are now to hear what will require all your con- 
fidence to believe possible. As the sun shone through a 
grated window I awoke, and starting up called to my 
child which I thought in the bed—no child was there. I 
then called to my father--the wails answered by echo. | 
stared aruund me, every thing was changed. Springing 
to my feet, I stood petrified and excloimned, “ this must be 


a dream,” and to convince myself I was not dreaming 
actually struck the wall with my forehead. I was no 
longer deceived, but reason would soon again have de- 
serted its post. had not a door opened and a woman, an 
entire strar ger, but with a most benevolent look stood be- 
fore me. | was motionless with unutterable wonder, as 
she advanced towards me taking my hand and leading me 
back to the bed, “ am I in the regions of the dead?” I at 
length demanded. 

“ Poor sufferer,” replied my protector, ** you are still 
amongst the children of mortality~-you are on earth—but 
lie down and be composed.” I«beyed and she sat down 
hy or and in a most mild and teuder tone | was com- 

orted. 

° My reason was restored--but many days elapsed be- 
fore I learned that I had been five years in «a mad house, 
in the state of - four hundred miles trom my 
home. The first time | beheld myself in a mirror. L start- 
ed back with horror. I could not have believed that death 
itself could have made such a change. My hair was now 
scanty and grey—all the most fearful ravages of age and 
disiress were united. I requested a bible and one was 
given me. I read, reflected, and found that my mtellects 
were restored, and then requested the presence of the at- 
tending physician. He came, and in him met a gentle- 
man. and man of real science on the subject he was ap- 
pointed to superintend. In a few conversations he be- 
came convinced of my sanity. With the cunning of mad- 
ness | had meseardhe my name, and though | made the © 
physician a confident so far as*to account for my recent 
situation, my name, place of birth or any circumstance 
which could lead to any knowledge of myself or con- 
nexions, | concealed. 

* Dead Lam regarded, no doubt, by al] who ever knew. 
me.” I inwardly reflected, “ and dead 1 am determined to 
reinain=-no one can recognise Sophia Markland under 
this disguise. ‘Tenderly--in reality, too tenderly nurtur- 
ed, | was very unprepared to Jabor for a living, but | was 
determined to labor. Silent, submissive. and regarded as 
a repentant Magdalen. I found many compassionate 
hearts. How or by what possible means I had wandered 
over the space between the insare hospital and my native 
home, | never can know, as | never can remember ; but 
over the same space I returned as a commun temale la- 
borer, and still a yeung woman in years but blasted by 
misfortune, | re-crossed the Susquehanna, and again be- 
held my native mountains, perfectly mistress of my mo- 
ther’s lonashan. the German; I assumed the name by 
which, when I am not known as mother Rarity, I have 
since passed. Performing the duty of a common servant, 
Lydia Ashbaugh has remained unsuspected in her own 
father’s house--has attended in sickness and health, her 
own son, and wept over him bitter tears which fell un- 
seen by mortal eye. In several instances my own tragic 
story has been related to me or in my hearing, with all its 
additions of falsity. Some of my clothing was.found, ac- 
cording to the tale, on an island near Harrisburg, but my 
body even report never pretended to have ‘ound. Not 
a living soul out of this room, I sincerely believe, has the 
most distant suspicion that Lydia Ashbaugh is the ruin of 
Sophia Markland. and to my grave should the secret have 
descenied, had not recent circumstances opened a scene 
which compels me to unmask to save my son from the 
fangs. But let me be cool,”—cool as far as passion could 
excite heat, she was not--but as before, | let the fire burn. 
and afier another pause she »gain continued. 

** Determined that my child should not, as far as I could 
prevent it, share his mother’s shame and wretchedness, I 
left frequenting my tather’s house as James approached 
to manhood. This ground on which I reside was the pro- 
et of my mother, and is of course now mine ; have ac- 
tually leased from my own father. First a ridiculous 
story was raised »y ignorance that | was a witch, or 
worse. I had long ceased to laugh, but I smiled at the 
notion of supernatural association, and finding it threw 
an atmosphere of fear areund me, I Jet it pass. The wise 
laugh and the fools dread, and so let them. ‘The hour 
is hasting on when my real power will be shown in thun- 


* Amid all my trials and changes, from the moment I 
received the fatal letter from the hand of Eltham Heath- 
field, there is one passion which his never abated in my 
bosom. A voice has always seemed to whisper, * the 
day will come when you can take vengeance on that 
man.” This voice 1 have heard in whispers in all hours 
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of the day and night, in every # ason of the year; on the | 
return of long suspended reason, it came again and ani- 
mated me in toil. In search of this, good twenty-five years 
have I toiled, ard am now very soon to reap the fruits, 
and astonishing as it may sound in pe ears, in part by 
your aid—interrupt me not—you will soon hear and glad- 
iy will your aid be granted. But Jet me return back on 
time. 

** Maria Heathfield, once the sister of an unworthy bro- 
ther, was much the younger of the two. They were the 
only children of parents long Ceparted, and to rid himself 
probably of superintending her education. Maria was sent 
toan sunt in Philadelphia. where at an age too little ad- 
vanced to admit much reflection, she fell into company 
with an emigrant French gentleman, which eventuated 
in an attachment and marriage. In many respects Maria 
was fortunate in her connexions. M. Stephen Montault, 
was a gentleman in the proper meaning of the term. He 
was tender and affecti nate to his wife, and transported 
with delight when their only child. a caughter, called 
Caroline, bloomed in sportiveness. Montault was for this 
country, rich, but remarkably confiding. This quality 
was cultivated to profit by Heathfield the brother, who in 
n very few years had contrived to borrow most of his bro. 
ther-in-law’s capital. But matters went smooth on the 
surface until the declining heath and final death of 
Maria removed the tie between them. 

Rendered wretched by the loss of his adored wife and 
becoming dissatisfied with the conduct of her brother, 
Montault demanded the return of his money, announcing 
his intention te remove to New York. Difficulties in- 
creased, and from a real friendship on the part of the 

renchmin, open enmity succeeded, and Jegal redress 
threatened. Things were in this train, when in the dead 
of night the house of Montault was involved in flames.— 
The fire | believe was accidental, but his character expos. 
ed Heathfield to suspicion. The natural impulse of 
Montault in the alarm was to save his child, which he 
effected with great difficulty, and at the expense of his 
own life, scorched by the flames, a raging fever was the 
consequence, and from the mement of seeing his child in 
safety. Stephen Montaul: never was in a situation to give 
any drection as to his affairs. and on the sixth day alter 
his last misfortune, was laid beside the remains of his 
wife. 

Now all was changed with this family ; Maria was an 
orphan, at the mercy of her unnatural uncle. He admin- 
istered on the property, sold in due time the personal ef- 
fects, and no doubt to blind the world, sent Caroline to 
Philadelphia, where, whatever was his motive, she receiv- 
ed her education. a few things were saved from the fire. 
and amongst the rest. that desk, which after falling into 
other hands was sold to me fur a trifle—but little indeed 
did 1 suspect its value. In that corner it stood many 
years. whiie other changes were in the womb of time. | 
never committed a theft but one. if that was really a theft 
--I stole my own picture and placed 't over the desk, and 
there have they dust-covered remained, shut from every 
eve but mine. 

While all these events were occurring. my son rose to 
manhood ‘The idol of my poor old father, James, re- 
ceived a tolerable education. In a mother’s eye he was 
not only a fine, but an elegant young man, ani little did 
he suppose that the heart of a fond mother beat in the 
bosom of the menial that took her highest pleasure in 
washing and arranging his clothing. Mystery indeed 
hung over his birth, though under the name of James 
Woolford, start not—Captain James Woolford is my son, 
and Caroline was once Caroline Montault; but be ca'm 
and listen. ‘The last war called to the field many others, 
and amongst them my noble boy. Oh! how my bosom 
beat when honored with wounds and high in charac- 
ter, he returned into his native country. The train of 
Circumstances which brought James and Caroline toge- 
ther, you will learn at a tiuture day; sutlice it to say 
that to my delight they became man and wife, but their 
uncle either felt or pretended to feel great indignation, 
and whatever was the motive, his enmity was durable and 
serious. The long minority of Caroline left her uncle un. 
disturbed, and when her husband made demands on her 
property, they were met by the taunt that they had noth- 
ing 'o receive, but on the contrary a large claim against 
her father was urged. My son was irritated at what he 
regarded injustice, and unconscious of their real relation- 


ship, personal violence was only prevented by the inter- 


ference of others. Afier the most diligent search, not a 
trace of o ligation could be found to substantiate the rights 
of Caroline to her father’s property. Involved in lawsuits 
and persecuted by a haughty relation, this father and mo- 
ther is now reduced to indigence, and despair; but how 
will their condition be changed to-morrow !” 

Now beamed something of the once beautiful Sophia 
Markland. She roseto her feet--her eyes shot witha 
lustre, | could not behold without astonishment ; but she 
checked her transports and again sat down, seizing at the 
‘ame time the packet which during her harrowing narra- 
tive lay on the table. “ You see that broken desk,” said 
she, pointing to the ruined piece. “It shall be mended 
with clasps of silver.” 

If I was rivetted by any part of the scene I was still 
more so at what was now placed beforeme. With great 
composure Sophia untolded the papers, and laid them 
on the table writing downwards--—when done, she again ad- 
dressed me in words not to be forgotten. 

* You remember the thunder storm of last week,” 
“ well” I replied—“ and weil do I remember it,” she sub- 
joined, * never subject to cread o! lightning and thunder, 
on the contrary, from a child | was rather delighted with 
the <cwful display, and on the night I have mentioned, I 
was sitting in that outer room viewing the flashes and 
hearing the echoes from mountain to mountain, when I 
was stunned by an explosion which seemed to vurst from 
the earth and rend her bowels. My desolate dwelling 
was struck—-you see that split beam. From that the 
shock fell upon the desk, and threw the fragments over 
the room. A remark I had once heard in Philadelphia 
now occurred to my mind. ** It was that the same place 
or same object is never.or very rarely, if ever, aflected 
twice by the electricity of the same storm, and that any 
object or place once touched by an electric shock, is rare- 
ly ever again subject to like accident. I| therefore now 
regarded my cabin in safety, and as the storm passed 
away sought my lone couch, and with the elements was 
soon at rest. 

* The next morning as day strengthened, I saw the ef- 
fect of the stroke of the bolt. ‘The desk was literally 
shivered, but those and some other papers arrested my 
attention, and on examination | found that the back part 
had conta ned a secret till or kind of drawer, which burst 
by the explosion, its contents lay scattered over the floor. 
After examining some loose fragments of no moment, I 
picked up the one containing these papers; and now let 
u- glance upon their faces, and learn what they reveal, 
and here do you know that writing?” saying this she 
handed me the paper, and what was my astonishment to 
see a docuinent written in a hand of great neatness and 

eculiarity, it was that of a teacher, under whose care | 
had myselt learned to write-- but of infinitely greater im- 
portance was its tenor. It was a duly executed mort- 
gage, tor the money lent by Stephen Montault to his bro- 
ther-in-law, and the other documents in the same packet 
were bonds and other obligations which had been thus so 
remarkably preserved. 

In mingled joy and astonishment, I read these precious 
records, handing them over to the exulting mother, who 
again folding them up very carefully while observing, 
‘on to-morrow a meeting is to take place at Saul Staud- 
ley’s—who is not only justice of the peace, but a peace 
maker. Eltham Heathfield is to meet his injured son.— 
He shall have one chance more to recede and do justice. 
Let him retuse and all shall be revealed—-If, but I need not 
hope, his day is come, and my son and his wile and child 
shall be .restored to their rights. You can attest to this 
hand writing come what will. Be at Standley’s and be- 
fore mid-day to-morrow.” 

The reader need not be told that I was at Standley’s at 
the time appointed, and found by the manner of the old 
squire that | was expected. I was first on the ground but 
had not long to wait. Captain James Woolford was 
next. His noble countenance was care worn, and | could 
or thought I[ could see despair and anxiety contending, 
and dreaded the consequence on his mind of the revela- 
tion I knew was to be made. My lips were, however, 
sealed. The Jast words of Sophia Markiand, to me on 

arting. were “ let Heathfield do justice, and then what 
as passed must forever remain unknown to the world.” 

The distressed Woolford was too much occupied with 
his forebodings of evil to speak much, and | fora different 
reason was also silent, but watched with increasing an- 
xiety the path over the field where I knew the witch 
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would approach. Her figure at length appeared, and 
when at some distance Woolford observed her, and ex- 
claimed ** Good God is that women to be here.” 

I could not refrain from observing, “ that woman wil] 
do you no harm.” Woolford regarded me in silent dis- 
pleasure, and conscious of my own imprudence, | felt too 
awkward to give excuse, nor really had | time, as Sophia 
entered, and to the surprise of the family, well and neatly 
dressed, and was quickly followed by Heathfield. 

* What a meeting between a father and son,” said I, 
mentally. A scow! of the most repulsive kind sat on the 
face of the father, and to the friendly greeting of the old 
magistrate he scarcel) deigned to grumble a reply, and 
without sitting down, very roughly demanded, “ what is 
the particular object of troubling me to come here, squire ?” 
and without allowing the squire to explain, went on,“ I 
was not obliged to come, nor have I much time to wait.” 

Every eye in the room was fixed on him, but there was 
one of intense scrutiny, and which as he closed his rude 
address to the magistrate drew his full attentions, as the 
question met his ear. ‘ Eltham Heathfield,do you intend 
to do justice to your brother’s child?’ He evidently 
shrunk from the speaker, but attempted to conceal his 
feelings by turning to the squire and asking in a loud tone. 
** What has this hag to do with my affairs?” ‘This to him 
fatal expression sealed his tate. Sophia had entered the 
house with her portrait carefully wrapped up, and as the 
insulting term hag fell from fleathfield, she laid the frame 
ona table as she rose. Her form always commanding, 
seemed to gain supernatural height. “ Hag,” she repeated 
as Heathfield quailed under her dreadful glance, * and are 
you prepared to learn who made me a hag?—Do you 
dare to look on that face?” and she unwrapped her por- 
trait and set it beforehim. ‘The very heart’s blood ot the 
man seemed frozen—his face assumed a hue incompara- 
bly more appalling than death. Every joint shook, and 
his tongue cleaved to the root of his mouth—not so So- 
phia, who with an expression of ineffable disdain again re- 
peated “ hag--yes! in madness, in sickness, in shame 
and in poverty, and even in want have l been tor long and 
bitter years a hag, the scorn of the base and an object of 

ity to the good—long have I awaited this hour and now 
} hur! back on the head of my betrayer, the obloquy he 
has heaped on mine--once more Heathfield, are you 
ready to do justice to your brother’s daughter?” What 
answer the crushed and confounded wretch would 
have made can never be known, as while his lips quiver- 
ed, she was {oo much excited to wait and in a voice of sti!] 
more dreadful import added. “No! under any circum- 
stance can you do justice, but justice shall be done on you 
—behold chat man and she pointed to Woolford, who 
with us all stood without power of words or motion, 
awaiting the termination of a scene in which so many de- 
velopements seemed to rise as from the grave. 

* Do you examine that face carefully, while J prepare 
something more for your comfort.” ‘The faces indeed of 
the father and son, fur very diflerent reasons were indeed 
steadfastly fixed on each other, as Sophia laying down her 
portrait, opened the packet, handing one paper after an- 
other to the old and astonished magistrate, and then again 
addressing Heathfield, observed. “A few fleeting mo- 
ments and you might have retired to your home, and so 
would I have done to mine, and went to the grave unre- 
venged--for as the hour approached | shrunk from reveal- 
ing to that injured man who was his father. But--but— 
I could not see him and his wife and child robbed. Be- 
hold your son and mine! 


In a moment the mother and son were in each others 
arms. The father heard no more--he fell writhing in 


agony, and--but let me draw a veil over the residue of 


this scene. 
* * * * 
In a few days after the funeral of the uncle. Maria 


Woolford, for his mother and grandfather would not hear 
of his assuming the nome of Heathfield, and her husband 


therefore was by her made master of the ample fortune of 


his father. The mother removed and resided with them, 


but remained secluded. With very great caution her ex- 
istence Was made known to her aged father. who in a few 
years breathed his last breath upon her bosoin. In memo- 
ry of their many vicissitudes and in the calm enjoyments 
of the goods of the earth, this family lives in tranquility 
and peace. 
sound in their dwelling. 


he very name of Heathfield is a forbidden 
MARK BANCROFT. 


MOONLIGHT. 


MOONLIGHT, 
The moon hath risen o’er the silent height 
Of the blue vaulted heavens, and each star. 
Is faintly glimmering in its silver light, 


That dimly shows the mountains’ tops afar, : 


And lights the fleecy clouds, that form its car, 
But not obscure its brightness, while around 
The spell of silence hangs o’er earth and air, 
And not a rude, intruding voice or sound, 
Falls on the air, or mars the solitude profound. 


O Nature! thou art lovely at this hour, 
Whilst thou art sleeping ’neath this placid ray, 
Thy charms are in their plenitude of power ; 
And tho’ the bounding heart may beat more gay, 
‘Tv view the opening of the joyous day, 
There is a softer feeling rises now, 
‘Tho’ not unmix’d with sadness—and the play 
Ot vivid fancy’s bright creative glow, 
~—s place to higher thoughts—and nobler feelings 
ow. 


Bright orb, thou art most lovely! who could gaze 
W ith coldness or with carelessness at thee! 
Or view the earth illumin’d by thy rays, 
Nor feel the spirit for a moment tree 
From all terrestial feelings—can it be, 
That in thy bosom parted spirits dwell ? 
lt may be fancy’s whisper, but to me 
It sounds scarce strangely, tho’ my heart may swell 
‘To think thou art the home of joy unspeakable. 


This is but wild imagination’s flight ! 
Yet a soft witchery is in thy beam, 

That sheds its influence o’er the gloom of night, 
And wraps my soul within its magic beam, 
Till heaven and earth are miugled, and 1 seem 

With airy beings of the land of thought, 

To hold high converse, till I almost deem 

They are indeed with life and bemg fraught, 

And not in fancy’s wild creative visions wrought. 


Now come the gathering thonghts of other days, 
And all the scenes that by-past hours have known; 

And fancy sheds her reminiscent rays 
Around the hopes and pleasures that have flown— 
And gives again to being every tone, 

That once was wont to wake our bosoms’ swell, 
When heard from lips of friends, that round us 

shone 
Like lovely planets—till the parting knell 
Gave token we should bid the last, the sad farewell! 


This is the hour for silent thought, for s'eep 
And pure devotion—while thy placid ray 
Keeps watch above the world, that rests in sleep— 
hen all the bustle and the glare of day, 

And all unquiet thoughts have pass’d away— 
Like sinking storms from Ocean’s troubled breast, 
W hen evening sunbeams o’er iis waters play, 

And all the raging ot the winds supprest, 

The waves in heavings soft, sink into quiet rest ! 

GERTRUDE. 
FROM SCHILLER. 
Deep in the earth the golden seed is laid, 
And spring shall yjeld young bud and waving blade, 
In ‘Time's fast-closing furrow what shall bloom? _ 
Burst the oar earth, and spring from thy forgotten 
tomb ? 


“©, papa!” said a little girl the other day, “ why 
won’tyou buy me one of those Highland shawls?” ‘I 
mean to buy one for a horse blanket,” said he. “Well, 
I don’t care,” said the little girl, “the horse may wear 
it nights, but 1’ll have it to wear day times." 
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THE DROWNED FISHERMAN, 


From the Amulet for 1°36. 


THE DROWNED FISHERMAN. 


BY MRS. 8S. C. HALL. 


In the immediate neighbourhood of Duncannon 
Fort, along that portion of the coast which contracts 
into the Waterford river, there are a number of scat- 
tered cottages standing either singly or in small clus- 
ters along a wild and picturesque sea-shore—more 
wild, perhaps, than beautiful, although the infinite 
number of creeks, and bays, and overhanging rocks, 
vary the prospect at every hundred yards; oad t know 
nothing more delightful than to row during a long 
summer evening, from the time when the sun abates 
his fierceness until the moon has fairly risen upon the 
waters, nothing more delightful than to row—now in, 
now out, now under the hanging rocks, now close 
upon the silver-sanded bays, where thousands of many 
coloured shells form the most beautiful Mosaic be- 
neath the transparent waters. So deep is the tran- 
quillity of land and sea during those happy hours, that 
travellers would find it difficult to believe they were 
really floating beneath the shadow of the Irish coast; 
that the lovely village of ‘T'emplemore smiling on the 
brink of the Waterford river, was inhabited by the 
“ savage cut-throats,” which it is the delight of a pe. 
culiar party to denominate the suffering peasantry of a 
land who for centuries have “ laughed and laboured” 
upon worse food and worse treatment, than we in 
rich and happy England, bestow upon our dogs—oh, it 
makes my heart ache, and my blood boil, when I think 
of what | have seen, and contrast it with what I hear ; 
when I remember that whether priest-ridden or law- 
ridden, the heads of either party have been fanatics or 
worse—but what have I todo with this? I love the 
ghee turf of my native country, I laugh at its follies, 

weep over its sorrows and grieve for its crimes; ah! 
a woman’s smiles and a woman's tears are alike use- 
less—but what have you, gentle reader todo with 
that? 1 have never entered upon, and do not wish to 
enteg-upon, any subject that trenches on the political 
grievances of lreland; I can only pray—whuch I do 
with all my heart and soul !—that times may mend, 
and speedily. I have endeavoured to win the suffrages 
of my dear English friends for the virtues and domes- 
tic privations of my Aumble countrywomen; and I 
have endeavoured to show to Irish people how their 
besetting sins of carelessness and inconsiderateness 
might be corrected—corrected without much trouble, 
and with great advantage to themselves; as far as 
Ireland is concerned I have no ambition beyond what 
I have stated, and having so said, I will tell my story : 

“ And what ’ud ail the boat but todo? Sure she’s 
done, ay, and done a dale for us, this ten years; and as 
to the hole, Jemmy ‘ill plug his hat into it, or stick in 
a piece of sail cloth, and what ‘ud ail her then, but 
sail God bless her !--like a swan or a curlew, as she 
always does!” 

* Derinot— Dermot, darling! listen to me for onc’t !” 

“Faith,” replied Dermot to his better half, Kate 
Browne, while his keen blue eye twinkled with that 
mixture of wit and humour so truly Irish, “ Faith, my 
dear, 1’|l accommodate you in any way I can, for I'll 
listen to you one’t for three speakings—come, out 
with it, and don’t stand twisting your face that was 
onc’t so purty as to win the heart and hand of the 
handsomest man in the parish, and that is—myself, 
Dermot Browne at your service, Mistress Kate 
Browne, madam! Don’t keep lengthening your face 
to the length of a herring-net, but out with it !—out 
with it !—at onc’t !” 

_“ Dermot, I’ve got the box of tools quite conven- 
ient; I brought it with me to the shore, and the last 
time I was in Waterford, I bought all sortings of nails, 
large and sma!l; and there’s plenty of boord in the 


shed—and Dermot, mend the hole, and God bless 
ou !—sure its the sore heart I’d have when you'd 
on the wather, to think that any harm would hap- 
pen you—it won't take you any thing like an hour 
“An hour! God bless the woman, why a body 
would think you had never been a fisherman’s wife! 
An hour would turn the tide—and the luck !—an 
hour! Why, the herrings out yonder would miss my 
company if 1 waited; and all for what? ‘To go to 
the trouble of nailing a bit 0’ boord on a mite of a 
hole, when it will be just as easy to stop it witha hat!” 
“ But not as safe, Dermot?” Sing 
“ Be asy with yoursalety! You're always touching 
on that ;—ay, will it, and as safe too ; havn’t I done it 
before ?—-W hy turn up every one of the boats alon 
the shore,and I'll bet you the cod I mean to cate 
against a branyan that there isn’t as sound a boat as 
my own on the sands; doesn’t Harrison’s go without 
a rudder ?—doesn’t Michan’s go without a mast— 
barring a gag of a gate-post that he — out of La- 
very’s field 2 I’m sure Michael Murphy’s craft is bang 
full of drowshy holes like a riddle : and a good noggin 
he won on that, for he betted Lanty Moore that at 


the present time the keel of his boat had more holes. 


in it than Lanty’s English sieve which he had win- 
nowing corn; and sure enough he won ; for theholes 
in the sieve were all stopped up with the dirt! Lend 
a hand, old girl, and help me and the boy to shove her 
off!” He continued appealing to his wife, ““ What! 
—you won't ? Why thin, Kate agra, what ails ye 7— 
I’ve been your true and faithful husband next Candle- 
mass will be seventeen years, and you never refused 
me a hand’s turn before!” Still Kate Browne moved 
not; and her husband, using. with his eldest son, con- 
siderable exertion to push off the boat, became annoy- 
ed at her obstinacy. . 

Kate saw, but, contrary to her usual habit, heeded 
not. She stood, with folded arms and tearful eyes, 
surveying the proceedings, without possessing the 
power of | iting a stop to preparations, of the termina. 
tion of which she had a fearful presentiment. 

“ Why, thin, look at your mother, Benje!”’ ex- 
claimed Browne to his son, “ sure she’s enough to set 
a man mad, and her's the help that’s as good as five— 
she has such a knowledge of setting every thing 
straight. Kate” he exclaimed to his wile :— 

“Let her alone, father dear,”’ interrupted the boy, 
“let her alone, and don’t vex her more, don’t ye see 
there’s a tear in her eye?” 

“And how can I help that?” expostulated the 
father, looking kindly tewards his wife at the same 
time; “them women are ever so hard to manage, and 
manage as ye will, ye can’t find ’em out ;—there’s the 
sun shining above her head, the waters dancing and 
capering, like jewels at her feet, the herrings ee 
“Come, and catch me,” and Benje, between you a 
I, as handsome a husband, and as fine, ay, and tur the 
matter of that, as good a boy for a son as woman’s 
heart could wish, and yet the tears are in her eyes, 
and the corners of her mouth drawn as far down as if 
she did nothing but sup sorrow all her life.” Benja- 
min, the fisher’s only child, made no reply ; and, after 
a moment’s pause, his father looked at him and said, 
“Why boy, yon look as much cast down as your 
mother—stay on shore and good luck to you!” 

“No, father, that l won’t! J’ll not put more to the 
throuble she’s in, by letting you go by yourself; I wish 
from my heart the boat was mended, if it would make 
her easy.” 

“Don’t bother about the boat, boy,” replied Browne, 
“T never meddle or make with her house, or land bu- 
siness; hasn’t she got a back door for the cabin ?— 
a sty for the poor pig !---a chaney dish for the pratees, 
and a white table-cloth for saits-day and bonfire 
nights ?.--can’t she stay at home and mind them, and 
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let me and the cobble alone?” Benjamin loved the | 
wild and careless spirit of his father better than the 

prudence and forethought of his mother; yet did he 

not forget that the very arrangements and luxuries to 

which his father alluded were solely the effects of her 

care and industry. ; 

“Won't you say, God speed me, Kate?” inquired 
the fisherman as he  — ape off his dangerous craft 
with a broken ear, “ Won’t you say, God speed me 

and the boy?” The women clasped her hands sud- 
denly and fervently together, and dropping on her 
knees without moving from the spot on which she had 
been standing, unvered a few earnest words of suppli- 
cation for their safety. Benjamin sprang on the shin- 
gles, od raising his mother atlectionately in his arms, 
whispered— 

“ Keepa good heart, we will be back with such boun- 
cing fish, betore morning, any how; and mother dar- 
ling, if you see Statia Byrne, here is the neckerchief 
she promised to hem for me; tell her not to forget her 
promise.” ‘The kisses Mrs. Browne, bestowed on her 
son were mingled with tears. She watched the boat 
until it had dwindled to a small speck on the horizon. 
As she turned to ascend the cliff, she saw the round 
laughing face of Statia Byrne peer from behind a rock, 
and withdraw itself instantly on being perceived. She 
called to her; and atter a little time Statia came blush- 
ing,and smiling, and lingering by the way to pluck 
every sprig of samphire, every root of seapink, that 
grew within her reach. 

“] just came down to gather a few bits of herbs for 
the granny’s cures, and a tew shells to keep the childre 
asy,” said Statia—pulling her sea-pinks to pieces at the 
same time. 

“And what does the granny cure with these?” in- 
quired Mrs. Browne. 

“Sorra a know I know,” replied the girl, blushing 
still more deeply. 

“ Maybe,” continued Mrs. Browne, gravely, “ may 
be Stacy honey, there’s a charm in them like the yar- 
row you put under your pillow last Holy-eve night ?” 

“Ah, thin, Mistress Browne, ma’am let me alone 
about the yarrow—sure it was only out of innocent 
mirth I did it, and no harm; and, any way, I’ve no be- 
liet in such things at all, at all.” ee 

“ And why do you disbelieve them ?” inquired the 
fisherman’s wife. Statia made no reply. “I can tell 
you,” she continued ; “ because though you neither 
spoke ner laughed that blessed night, my poor girl, 
after you placed the yarrow under your pillow—still 

ou did not dream of Benje Browne. Stacy, Stacy, 

mind the time myself when, if a spell worked con- 
trary, l’d disbelieve it directly---its only human natur, 
darling.” 

Statia Byrne flung her handful of sea-pinks upon the 
shingles, and passed the back of her hand across her 
eyes, for they were filled with tears. 

“You have thrown away the granny’s pinks,” said 
Kate, pointing to the flowers that the sea-breeze was 
scattering far and wide. 

“ Ah, thin, let me alone Mistress Browne dear °”’ 
exclaimed the girl. “And good bye, tor tle present, 
ma’am ; I’m sure the child ’ill be woke before this, 
and mother is carding wool, so she'll want me now.” 

“Good bye, Statia—but stop child ; Benje desired 
me to put you in mind, that you promised to hem the 
neckerchief for him; and tell your mother, jewel, that 

if she’l let you come down to my cabin to-night, 
when the grawls are all in bed, L’ll be tor ever obliged 
to her; Browne and the boy are out to sea, and 
there’s something over me that I don’t care to be 
quite alone this blessed night: so come down, a lan- 


nan,—and then you can hem the neckerchiet—betore 
in 
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Browne's cottage almost better than her own ; “ I will 


and I’ve learnt a new song ; oh, | shall be so happy !” 
one she danced up the cliffs with all the light gaiety of 

The fisherman’s wife, set her House in order and 
then commenced mending her husband’s nets. It 
would have been evident to any observer, that her 
mind was ill at ease, for instead of pursuing her occu- 
pation with her usual steadiness, she frequently suffer- 
ed the hard meshes to drop from her bony fingers, and 
the wooden needle to lie idle on her lap. She would 
rise and peer from her small window, or more fre- 
quently still from the open door, into the heavens, but 
there was no cause for disquiet in their aspect—the 
moon was in her full, calm glory; and the stars bright, 
glittering, and countless, waited round her throne as 
handmaids silently attending upon their mistress. She 
could see the reflection of the moonbeams on the far- 
way waters---but her ear, practised as was, could 
hardly catch the murmur ot the ocean, so profound 
was its repose; and yet Kate continued restless and 
{:verish. Benjamin was her only surviving child— 
although five others had called her mother---and, in- 
deed, while he was absent from her, she felt that un- 
defined, but perfectly natural, dread which steals over 
a sensitive mind for the welfare of a beloved object, 
whenever the one is separated from the other. 


It was a great relief to her spirits when she heard 
the light foot of Statia Byrne on her threshold, and 
she felt new-sprung hope within her heart when she 
looked into the bright eyes and observed the full smile 
of the joyous girl. 
“ They’re all a-bed, and the baby went off to sleep 
without an Aushow ! and mother says, as your all alone 
by yourself, I might stay with you all night, Mrs. 
Browne, and so | will, if you please—and I’ve brought 
my needle ; and—TI’ll hem the handkerchief, if you 
please—and then, maybe---maybe you’d show me how 
Sa mend nets---1 should so like to mend Mister 
rowne’s herring net; he gave mother (God bless 
him!) as many herrings last year as lasted all Lent !— 
I’m sure we can never forget it to him.” 
“Pray for him then, Stacy---pray on your bended 
knees---tor Dermot and Benjamin Browne this night.” 


“Why so 1 will,” rejoined the girl---astonished at 
the woman’s earnestness of manner---“ but the night 
is fine, the sky is blue, the waters clear as chryshtal; 
they’ve been out many a night, when the winds do be 
blowing the waves into the sky, and I’ve wundered to. 
see 7 heart-easy about them---what, then, ails you toe 
night?” 

“a God knows!” replied Kate Browne, with a heavy 
sigh, “I think I'll go over my bades a bit; ough Stacy, 
‘darling, it’s a fine thing to have the religion to turn io 
when our heart turns against every thing else.” Kate 
sprinkled herself with holy water out of a small cha- 
lice, and knelt down, with a “ decket” of beads in her 
hands, to “* say her prayers; almost unwittingly, she 
repeated them aloud, but they had, in a degree, lost 
their soothing power, and she mingied the anxieties ot! 
earth with her petitions, not to heaven but to its in- 
habitants; her ** mingled yarn” ran thus :-— 


“ Holy Mary, mother of God, pray for us,—Statia, 
open the door, agra, and listen, myself thinks the 
wind’s rising----now, and in the hour’—the cat! 
avourneen, don’t you see the cat at the herring.tub, 
bad luck to that cat!—-‘ now, and in the hour of 
death!” ‘There was along pause, and she continued 
murmuring her petitions, and speaking aloud her 
anxieties, while Statia went on hemming the handker- 
chief; at last she looked up at her young companion 
and inquired, “ Where did I leave off, my darling, was 
it at ss Virgin most powerful,’ or at ‘Queen of Confes- 


sal | vail, I will,” said the maiden, with whom smiles | sors 


had already taken the place of tears, for she loved Mrs. 


“T did not hear,” replied the industrious maiden. 
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“Hear what ?” exclaimed Kate Browne. starting oft 
her knees. 

“ Lord defend us, you startle the very life out of me!” 
ejaculated the girl, devoutiy crossing herself, 

“ But what did you hear, Stacy 7?” 

Pe etree I told you 1 did not hear where you left 


“Ough! ay, ay!” exclaimed Mrs. Browne, “ God 
forgive me, l am a poor sinful thing ; quite full of Sit; 
[ must give up the prayers for to-night, [ can’t steady 
my heart to them, good nor bad; there! finish your 
work and we'll go to bed, jewel---it is,as you say, a 
beautiful night, thanks be to God for his mercies! and 
1 ought to have more faith.” 

Long did they both remain awake during that calm 
moonlight; the fisherman's wife muttering prayers and 
lears, and raising her eyes to the little window which 
opened at the foot of her bed, and trom which, as she 
lay, she could catch a view of the disiant sea---at last 
she fell off into a deep, deep sleep. But Statia, though 
free from all anxiety as to the fate of the absent, could 
not close her eyes---poor girl! her young imagination 
had passed a gult of years, and she was thinking, that 
perhaps she might be to the young fisher what Kate 
was to the old; and she thought how good he was— 
and how handsome; and how happy she should be to 
mend his nets, and watch the return of his boat from 
the highest cliff that “toppled o’er the deep.” ‘The 
grey morning was stealing on the night, yet still Kate 
slept---and still Statia Byrne continued with her eyes 
fixed on the window, creating---not castles but---nets, 
and bvats, and cottages in the air; when, suddenly, 
before the window stoud Benjamin Browne.--she had 
uot seen his shadow pass---she had heard no step---no 
voice---no sound ; nor did she see a figure, but there 
was his face almost pressed to the glass---his long un- 
curled lair hung down either cheek---and his eyes 
were fixed on her with a cold, unmoving, rayless gaze 
—she endeavoured to sit up---she felt suddenly paraly- 
zed---she could not move---she tried to speak, to call 
Mrs. Browne who still slept heavily, heavier than be- 
fore---she could make no sound---sull her lover gazed 
—gazed on. And what occurred to her (tor she after- 
wards declared, she never for a moment, was deprived 
of consciousness) as most strange. was, that cop 
the room within was dark, and his head obscured the 
window, ‘still she could see his features (to use her 
own expressive phrase) “ Clear like wax ;” while as he 
gazed, their beautiful form assumed the long, pale hue 
of death---by a sudden effort she closed her eyes, but 
only for a bref, briet moment. When she re-opened 
them, he was gone---and she only looked upon the 
grey mingling of sea and sky; trembling and terror- 
stricken she at last succeeded in awakening her com- 
panion. Mrs. Browne heard her story with apparent 
calmness, and putting her lips close to the ear of the 
lainting girl, whispered.--“ HEIs DEAD!” 

It was long, long belore Statia recovered from her 
swoon, for when she did the morning sun was shining 
on her face---and she was alone, quite alone in the fish. 
erman’s cottage; at first, she thought she had fear- 
fully dreamed but the realities around her recalled her 
to herself; she flew to the same cliff where, the even- 
ing before, unconscious of the strong affection which 
bound her almost childish heart to her young lover, 
she had watched his departure ; and looking down on 
the beach, her painful vision was truly realized---Der- 
mot Browne was leading his wife trom a group of 
persons who were bearing the corpse of the young 
tisherman to the shore; in the distance could be seen 
the keel ot the doomed boat floating upwards, while 
crowds of sea-birds overhead, screamed the youth’s 
funeral dirge ! 

It might be about two months after this occurrence 
—which plunged the warm-hearted people of the neigh- 
bouring villages into deep sorrow---that Kate Browne 


visited the cottage of Statia Browne; it was the first 
time the bereaved mother had entered any cottage, 
save her own, since “ her trouble.” As soon as Siatia 
saw her, she flung herself upon her neck and sobbed 
as if her heart would break ; the fisherman’s wile held 
ae, trom her, and parting her hair from off her brow, 
said, 

“ Sorrow has worked with you, and left his mark 
upon your face, avourneen ; al though my darlint, you 
did not drame of him that's gone last Holy-eye, you’ve 
dreamed of him often since. 

‘The poor girl wept still more bitterly. 

“You must have been very dear, very dear entirely 
to him,” continued Kate Browne, “for his blessed 
spirit found it harder quitting you than his own mo- 
ther, who nursed him a baby at her breast; but whisht, 
darlint, don’t I love you better for that now? Sure 
every thing—let alone every one that he regarded— 
that his regard only rested on, is more to. me than 
silver or goold, or the wealth of the whole world! 
Didn’t the bright eyes of his spirit look from the hea- 
vens on you my jewel? And what I’m come here for 
Mistress Byrne, ma’am, is, that as you have so many 
childre, (and God keep them to you!) maybe you’d 
spare Statia to bind my heart from breaking, and let 
her bide entirely with us---we have prosperity enough, 
for when the Lord takes one thing away, why he gives 
another-- blessed be his holy name! And sure, since 
the boy’s gone, nothing can equal Dermot’s industry 
and carefulness, stopping every hole in every fisher- 
man’s boat—when he’s ashore the hammer and nails 
is never out of his hand. Let her be to me as my own 
child, Mistress Byrne, and you'll have a consolation 
that will never lave you, no! not on your death-bed. 
Sure you'll see herevery day the sun rises---let her bide 
with me, for I am very desolate !” 


The mother, as she looked around upon seven rosy, 
healthy children, felt, that indeed her neighbour was 
desola'e, and in a voice hoarse with emotion, she said, 
nny Statia may go, and take our blessing with her if she 
ikes !” 

Many little voices wept aloud in that cottage, al- 
though they knew they should see their sister daily ; 
but the maiden was firm inher resolve, and that night 
greeted, as a father, the father of him whom her young 
heart had loved with an entireness of affection which 
the heart can know but once. 

Statia is now long past the age of girlhood, and it is 
pleasant to see how perfectly her simple life is an illus- 
tration of the pathetic exclamation of the Jewish dam- 
sel “Thy people, shall be my people, and thy God my 
(sod !” She manages admirably between her “ two mo- 
thers,” as she calls them, so that the one may not be 
jealous ot the other: but though she has had many 
suitors for her hand, she has never forgotten—the 
drowned fisherman ! 4 


The Barrel-Organ Nuisance-—We overheard the 
following conversation & few days ago between two 
professors ot the barrel organ: 


“T say, Bill, ow is it as you always gets so much 
more nor me, ven your organ isn’t worth so much as 
mine by five shillin’ and you plays nothing but old 
Robin Gray,and the Duke of York’s March, and 
God save the King, and the Undred-and-Fourth- 
Psalm, and sich like, vile I flares up with the Unters’. 
Chorus, and Ome sweet Ome, and Bonnets o’Blue, 
and lots o’ good ’uns?” 

“Vy, Vil tell you ’ow’ it be; you see ven I goesto 
ire a horgan, 1 gets von as bad out o’ chune as I can, 
vile you does nothing but luk hout for a good un. So 
nobody takes no notice on you; but ven I begins to 
flare up with mine, the gemmen hopens the vind ,and 
chucks me sixpence to go away. 
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PROVERBS IN POLITE ENGLISH. 


‘There are occasions on which it is difficult to get 
through a sentence, either, in writing or conversation, 
but by the aid of that old-fashioned vulgarity, a proverb. 
The most profound thinker will be sometimes at a 
loss for an expression exactly adapted for the convey- 
ance of an obstinate idea ; the most accomplished and 
elegant writer will occasionally find the finest and 
choicest phraseology unsuited to his purpose. Let 
them paint an inch thick, to a plain bare proverb they 
must come. We can even imagine Coleridge coming 
to a pause in his full, deep, conversational chaunt— 
suddenly down-wheeling, like a falcon, trom the realm 
of imagination wherein he had traced the infinite 
forms ot loveliness, and embodied in discourse all that 
is most exquisite in ideal beauty—and, descending 
plump upon a commonplace maxim, and by acknow. 
ledging that “ beauty” after all is but ‘skin deep.’ 
We can imagine Mr. Bulwer, whose pen is as a Pros. 
pero’s wand, which Pucks and Ariels are proud to 
obey, discovering in a masterly essay upon human 
character and the influence of education and example, 
the inaptitude of loftier language than that in which 
his closing admission might be expressed—that ‘ what 
is bred in the bone will never come out of the flesh.’ 

But it must be owned that the homeliness and bad 
taste of many of these venerable conveniences preclude 
them very often from polite use. They are rough dia- 
monds, and require polishing before they can be set 
with effect ina — composition. We have just 
accidentally discovered, that this very desirable polish 
has been comraunicated to many of the choicest of 
our proverbs, by the tair hand of the author of ‘Brother 
Tragedians.’ Miss Isabel Hill is the lapidary of our 
proverbial literature. In a stray number ot a departed 
periodical, we recently met with a string of proverbs 
translated into polite language, and they are so admi- 
rably rendered, with so much onginality and humour, 


‘that we eagerly extract some specimens of them, in 


the conviction that they are still ‘as good as new’— 
for they cannot have been seen by many eyes in the 
obscurity of their original publication. Miss Hill says; 
—‘I differ trom the million as to vulgarity of using 
old sayings: some of them are truly expressive and 
significant ; it is only to the homeliness of their style 
that I object. My refined friend Leonine has indifler- 
ently reformed this.’ ‘The tollowing are among the 
specimens of Leonine’s success in transmuting lead 
into gold. 

*Coined metal impels the feminine horse. 

‘It is painful to be in attendance for the pumps of 
departed individuals. 

*Do not exclaim vociferously till you have passed 
beyond the forest. 

*No longer perform on the flageolet, no longer gal. 
lopade. 

"Etienne lies not beneath the superficies of the 
exterior cuticle. 

‘ Let every man pursue the’bent of his own genius, 
as the elderly matron observed while saluting her vac- 
cine favorite. 

‘An equestrian mendicant will Journey towards the 
realms ot his Satanic Majesty. 

‘'T’oo great a number of culinary assistants may im- 
pair the lavout of the consummee. 

‘An obese affliction is preferable to an emaciated 
one. | 

‘Apply not the oleaginous product of Dairies to the 
incisors of your hunter. 

‘A pebble, ina state of circumvolution, acquires not 
the lichens of mural vegetation. 

‘Royalty may be contemplated with impunity, even 
by feline quadrupeds. en 

‘Feathered bipeds of similar plumage will live gre- 
gariously. 


PROVERBS IN POLITE ENGLISH, 


*'To that which the retina does not receive, the peri- 
cardium remains insensible. 

*Why should the smaller domestic utensils accuse 
the larger of nigritude. 

‘A greater volume of aqueous fluid passes the 
machine for pulverizing wheat than its proprietor is 
aware of, 

‘Do not adopt a vehicular conveyance till you can 
afford anti-attrition. 

‘The taciturn female of the porcine genus imbibes 
the richest nutriment. 

* The capital of the Papal states was not constract- 
ed in a diurnal revolution of the globe. 

‘Experienced warblers are rarely made prisoners 
by the husks of grain. 

‘An abrupt inclination of the head is equivalent to 
a sudden closing of the eye, to a racer laboring under 
a cataract. 

‘One proper deviation from the straight line merits 
a similar event. 

* By the same process that you heat kneaded dough, 
you amalgamate malt and hops. 

* By the same method in which you formed your 
couch, so you may recline on it. 

* A vacant tenement is superior to a vicious inhabi- 
tant. 

‘It is a sage infant who is intimately acquainted 
wrth his own paternal relative. 

*The Infernal Being is not so sable as limners have 
represented him. 

‘No ablution will convert an African into an Albi- 
no. 
* Inferior falcons will not extract the visual organs 
of their kind. 

‘tle who treats the misfortunes of others as themes 
for risibility, may have that cachinnation transferred 
to the opposite side of his facial muscles. 

* Elongated articles of table equipage are required by 
a who take petit soupers with the author ot 
evil. 

‘In the absence of the miniature tiger, the muscu- 
pular race will become festive. 

* Do not calculate the number of your juvenile poul- 
try before the process of incubation be completed. 

‘It is more pleasing to arrive at the termination of 
a banquet, than at the commencement of a journey.’ 

But Miss Hill’singenious triend Leonine deals some- 
times “ more cunningly” with us, and translates the 
most ill-favoured proverb into exceedingly telicious 
puzzles :—thus— 

‘That indispensible. to gastronomy on which the 
smoke acts, will, if excellent, make an equally perfect 
quarter of a pint. 

‘Give some men a small island, and they will take 
a liquid letter. 

* Wherever there is a testament there is a path. 

‘ The artiul person shali be captivated in his own 

eneva. 

‘One fleecy animal cutaneously infected, will spread 
contagion through the coarser kind of mll-puff.’ 

Are net all these vulgarities rendered into amenities 
of the most delicate and insinuating character? What 
a Reform of the Proverbs is here etfected!—It is as 
though a Robin Roughhead should be changed by the 
touch of a subtle magician into a Lord Foppington. 
The fair Leonine has rendered us a lasting service. 
The most fastidious of our readers, who might not 
like to remark that * Rome was not built im a day,’ 
can henceforth feel no hesitation in observing, that 
‘The capital of the Papal states was not constructed 
in a diurnal revolution of the globe ;’ nor can the most 
refined, though naturally shrinking trom the mdelicacy 
of the original, ‘it is ill waiting for dead men’s shoes,’ 
detect the Jeast tincture of coarseness in allusion to 
the pain of being ‘ in attendance fur the pumps of de- 
parted individuals.’ 
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[From the Token for 1836.) 
CONSTANCE ALLERTON, 


OR, THE MOURNING SUITS. 


A Story of Domestic Life~By Miss Leslte. 


But I have that within which passeth show.—Shakspeare. 


Mr. Allerton, a merchant of Philadelphia, had for some 


years been doing business to considerable advantage, | 


when a sudden check was put to his prosperity by the un- 
expected failure of a house, for which he had endorsed to 
a very large amount. There was no alternative but to 
surrender every thing to his creditors ; and this he did li- 
terally and conscientiously. He brought down his mind 
to his circumstances; and as, at that juncture. the precar- 
jous state of the times did not authorise any hope of suc- 
cess if he recommenced business (as he might have done) 
upon borrowed capital, and gladty availed himself of a 
vacant clerkship in one of the principal banks of the city. 
His salary, however, would have been scarcely adequate 
to the support of his family had he not added something 
to his little stipend, by employing his leisure hours in 
keeping the books of a merchant. He removed with his 
wife and children :o a small house in a remote part of the 
city; and they would, with all his exertions, have been ob- 
liged to live in the constant exercise of the most painfui 
economy, had i: not been for the aid they derived from his 
sister Constance Allerton. Since the death of her parents, 
this young lady had resided at New Bediord with her ma- 
ternal aunt. Mrs. Ilford, a quakeress, who left her a legacy 
of ten thousand dollars. 

After the demise of her aunt, Miss Allerton took lodg- 
ings ata private house in New Bedford: but on hearin 
of her brother’s misfortunes, she wrote to know if it woul 
be agreeable to him and to his family, for her to remove 
to Philadelphia, and to live with them—supposing that the 
sum she would pay for her accommodations, might, in 
their present difficulties, prove a welcome addition to 
their income. This proposal was joyfully acceded to, as 
Constance was much beloved by every nember of her 
brother’s fimily, and had kept up a continual interest with 
them by frequent letters, and by an annual visit of a few 
weeks to Philadelphia 

At this period 1 Allerton had just completed 
her twenty-third year. She had a beautiful face, a fine 
and graceful figure, and a highly cultivated mind. With 
warm feelings and deep sensibility, she possessed much 
energy of character—a qualification which, when called 
forth by circumstances, is often found to be as useful in 
woman asin aman. Affectionate. generous, and totally 
devoid of ail selfish considerations, Constance had nothing 
s0 much at heart as the comfort and happiness of her bro- 
ther’s family; and to become an inmate of their house 
was as gratifying to her as it wastothem. She turnished 

1er OWN apartment, and shared it with little Louisa, the 
youngest of her three nieces, a lovely child about ten 
years old. She insisted on paying the quarter bills of her 
nephew Frederick Allerton, und volunteered to complete 
the education of his sisters, who were delighted to receive 
their daily lessons from an instructress so kind, so sen- 
sible, and so competent. Exciusive of these arrange- 
ments, she bestowed on them many little presents, which 
were always well-timed and judiciously selected ; though, 
to enable her to purchase these gifts, she was ebliged, 
with her limited income of six hundred do lars, to deny 
herse!f many gratifications, and indeed conveniences, tu 
which she had hitherto been accustomed, and the want 
of which she now passed over with a cheerfulness and 
delicacy, that was duly appreciated by the objects of her 
kindness. 

In this manner the family had been living about a 
twelvemonth, when Mr. Allerton was suddenly attacked 
by a violent and dangerous illness, which was soon ac- 
companied by delirium; and in a few days it brought him 
to the brink of the grave. 

His disease baffled the skill of an excellent physician ; 
and the unremitting cares of his wife and sister could 
only effect a slight alleviation of his sufferings. He ex- 
pired on the fifth day, without recovering his senses, and 
totally unconscious of the presence of the heart-struck 
mourners, that were weeping round his bed. 

When 77 Allerton’s last breath had departed, his wife 
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| was conveyed from the room in a fainting fit. Constance 
endeavored to repress her own feelings, till she had ren- 
dered the necessary assistance to Mrs. Allerton. and till 
she had somewhat calmed the agony of the children.— 
' She then retired to her own apartment, and gave a vent 
to a burst of grief, such as can only be felt by those in 
whose minds and hearts there is a union of sense and sen- 
sibility. With the weak and frivolous, sorrow is rarely 
either acute or lasting 
/ ‘The immortal soul of Mr. Allerton had departed from 
| its earthly tenement, and it was now necessary to think 
of the painful details that belonged to the disposal of hie 
inanimate corpse. As soon as Constance could command 
' sufficient courage to allow her mind to dwell on this sub- 
ject, she went down to senda servant for Mr. Denman 
| (an old fnend of the family.) whom she knew Mrs. Aller- 
ton would wish to take charge of the funeral. At the foot 
of the stairs she met the physician, who, by her pale 
cheeks. and by the tears that streamed from her eyes at 
sight of him, saw thatall was over. He pressed her hand 
in sympathy; and perceiving that she was urable to an- 
swer his questions, he bowed and left the house. 


Ina short time Mr. Denman arrived ; and Mrs. Aller- 
ton declaring herself incompetent to the task, Constance 
siw the gentleman, and requested him to make every 
necessary arrangement for a plain and respectable funera:. 

At such times, how every little circumstance seems to 
add a new pang to the agonized feclings of the bereaved 
‘family. The closing of the window-shutters, the arrival 
| of the woman whose gloomy business it is to prepare the 

corpse for intermet, the undertaker coming to take mea- 

sure for the coffin, the removal of the bedding on which 

the deceased has expired, the gliding step, the half-whis- 

pered directions—all these sad indications that death is in 
| the house, fail not, however quietly and carefully man+ 
-aged,to reach the ears and hearts of the afflicted rela- 
tives, ussisted by the intuitive knowledge of what is so 
well understood to be passing at theSe melancholy mo- 
ments. 

In the evening, after Louisa had cried herself to sleep, 
Constance repaired to the apartment of her sister-in-law. 
whom about an hour before she had left exhaused and 
passive. Mrs. Allerton was extended on the bed, pale 
and silent; her daughters Isabella and Helen were in 
tears beside her; and Frederick had retired to his room. 

In the fauteuil, near the head of the bed, sat Mrs. Bla- 
den, who, inthe days of their prosperity, had been the 
next door neighbor of the Allerton family, and who still 
continued to favor them with frequent visits. She was one 
of those busy people, who seem almost to verify the justly 
censured maxims of Ruchefaucault, that in the misfor- 
tunesof our best friends there is always something which 
is pleasing to us. 

‘True it was, that Mrs. Bladen being a woman of zreat 
leisure, and of a disposiiion extremely officious, devoted 
most of her time and attention to the concerns of others— 
and any circumstances that prevented her associates from 
acting immediately fer themselves, of course threw open 
a wider field for her interference. 


* And now, my dear friends,” said Mrs. Bladen, squeez- 
ing Mrs. Allerton’s hand, and Jooking at Constance, who 
seated herself in an Opposite chair, ** as the tuneral is to 
take place on ‘Thursday. you know there is no time to be 
lost. What have you fixed ou respecting your mourning ? 
L will cheerfully attend to it for you, and bespeak every 
thing necessary.” 

At the words “ funeral” and “ mourning,” tears gushed 
again from the eves of the distressed family; and neither 
M rs. Allerton, nor Constance could command themselves 
sufficiently to reply. 

Come, my dear creatures,” continued Mrs. Bladen, 
you must really make an effort to compose yourselves.” 
* Just try to be calm for a few minutes, till we have set- 
tled this business. ‘l‘e!] me what I shall order for you.— 
However, there is but one rule on these occasions—crape 
and bombazine, and every thing of the best. Nothing, 
you know. is more disreputable than mean mourning.” 

“| fear then,” replied Mrs. Allerton, ** that our mourn- 
ing attire must be mean enough. The situation in which 
we are left, will not allow us to go to any unnecessary ex- 

ense in that, or in any thing else. We had but little to 
ive upon—we could Jay by nothing. We have nothing 
before-hand: we did not—we could not aporenens that 
this dreadful event was so near. And you know that his 
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Mr. Allerton’s salary, of course, expires with 
im. 

* So I suppose, my dear friend,” answered Mrs. Bladen: 
‘but you know you must have mourning—and as the fun- 
eral takes place so soon, there will be little enough time 
to order it, and have it made.” 

* We will borrow dresses to wear at the —~-, to wear on 
Thursday,” said Mrs. Allerton. 

* And of whom will you borrow ?” 

“TI do not know. ! have not yet thought.” 

“The Liscom family are in black,” observed Isabella; 
* no doubt they would lend us dresses.” 

“ Oh! none of their things will fit you at all,” exclaim- 
ed Mra. Bladen. “ None of the Liscoms have the least 
resemblance to any of you; either in height or figure.— 
You would look perfectly ridiculous in their things.” 

“Then there are Mrs. Patterson and her daughters,” 
said Helen. 

“The Pattersons.” replied Mrs. Bladen, “are just 
coing to leave off black ; and nothing that they have looks 
either new or fresh. You know how soon black becomes 
rusty. You certainly would feel very much mortified, if 
you had to makea shabby appearance at Mr. Allerton’s 
funeral. Besides, nobody now wears borrowed mourning 
—itcan always be detected ina moment. No—with a 
little exertion--and I repeat that [am willing to do all in 
my power—there is time enough to provide the whole 
family with genteel and proper mourning suits. And so 
you must get them at last, it is certainly much better to 
have them at first, so as to appear handsomely at the 
funeral ” 

* Ob!” exclaimed irs. Allerton, sighing,‘ at sucha time, 
what consequence can we possibly attach to our exter- 
nal appearance? How can we for a moment think of it?” 

* To be sure, my dear friend,” said Mis. Bladen kissing 
her, “you have had a very severe loss-—-very severe in- 
deed. It is really quite irreparable; and | can sincerely 
sympathize in your feelings. Certainly every body ought 
to feel on these occasions ; but you know it is impossible 
to devote every moment between this and the funeral to 
tears and sobs. One cannot be erying all the time—no- 
body ever does. And, as to the mourning, that is, of 
course, indispensable, and a thing that must be.” 


Mrs. Allerton wept bitterly. “ Indeed! indeed!” said 
she, * I cannot discuss it now.” 

“ And if it be not settled to night,” resumed Mrs. Bla- 
den, “ there will be hardly time to-morrow to talk it over, 
and get the things, and send to the mantua-maker’s and 
inilliner’s. You had better get it off your mind at once. 
Suppose you leave it entirely to me. | attended to all the 
mourning for the Liscoms, and the Weldons, and the Nor- 
tons. It isa business I am quite used to. I pique myself 
on being rather clever at it.” 

“1 will then trust to your judgment,” replied Mrs. Al}- 
lerton, anxious to get rid of the subject, and of the light 
frivolous prattle of her soi-distant dear friend. “ Ke kind 
enough to undertake it, and procure for us whatever you 
think suitable— only let it not be too expensive.” 


As tothat,” answered Mrs. Bladen, crape is crape, 
and bombazine is bombazine; and as every body likes to 
have these articles of good quality, nothing otherwise is 
now imported for mourning. With regard to Frederick’s 
black suit. Mr. Watson will send to take his measure, and 
there will be no further difficulty about it. Let me see— 
there must be bombazine for five dresses ; that is, for your- 
self, three daughters, and Miss Allerton.” 

“ Not for me,” said Constance, taking her handkerchief 
from her eyes. “ I shall mot get bombazine.” 

* My dear creature!” cried Mrs. Bladen; “ not geta 
bombazine! You astonishme! What else can you pos- 
sibly have? Black gimgham or black chintz is only fit for 
wrappers; and black silk is no mourning atall.” 

“ { shall wear no mourning,” repiied Constance with a 
deep sigh.” 

“Not wear mourning!” ejaculated Mrs. Bladen.— 
** What, no mourning at all! Not wear mourning for your 
own brother! Now you do indeed surprise me.” 


Mrs. Allerton and her daughters were also surprised ; 
and they withdrew their handkerchiefs from their eyes, 
and gazed on Constance, as if scarcely believing that they 
had understood her rightly. 

“I have considered it well,” resumed Miss Allerton ; 
“ and I have come to a conclusion, to make no change in 
my dress. In short, to wear no mourning, even for my 


CONSTANCE ALLERTON. 


brother——well as I have loved him, and deeply as [ feei 


his logs. 


me, Miss Constance,” said Mrs. Bladen, * but have you 
no respect for his memory? He was certainly an excel- 
lent man.’ 

“Respect for his memory !” exclaimed Constance. 
bursting into tears. “ Yes! I indeed respect his memory ' 
And were he still living, there is nothing on earth I would 
not cheerfully do for him, if I thought it would contribute 
to his happiness or comfort. But he is now in a land 
where all che forms and ceremonies of this world are of 
10 avail ; and where every thing that speaks to the senses 
only. must appear like the mimic trappings of a theatre.— 
With him all is now awful reality. T'o the decaying in- 
habitant of the narrow and gloomy grave. or to the disem- 
bodied spirit that has ascended to its Father in heaven, of 
what consequence is the color that distinguishes the drese 
of those whose mourning is deep in the heart! What to 
him is the livery that fashion has essigned to grief. when 
he knows how intense is the feeling itself, in the sorrow- 
"ng bosoms of the family. that loved him so well ?” 

All this is very true,’ remarked Mrs. Bladen but 
still, custom is every thing, or fashion as you are pleased 
tocallit. You know, youare not a quaker; and there- 
fore [ do not see how you can possibly venture to go 
without mourming on suchan occasion as this. Surely 
you would not set the usages of the worid at defiance.” 

“T would not,” replied Constance, “ in things of mi- 
1 importance ; but on this subject | believe I can be 

rm. 

* Of course,” said Mrs. Bladen, “ you wil! not go to the 
funeral without mourning.” 

“| cannot go to the funeral at all.” answered Con- 
stance. 

“Not go to the funeral!” exclaimed Mrs. Allerton.— 
“ Dear Constance, you amaze me !” 

“{ hope,” observed Mrs. Bladen, looking very serious, 
‘there can be no reason to doubt Miss Allerton’s affec- 
tion for her brother ’” 

“Oh! no! no! no!” cried the two girls indignantly. 
“ If you had only seen.” said Isabella, ** how she nursed 
my F Pa father im his illness—how she was with him day 
and night.” 

* And how much she always loved him,” said Helen 

* My dear kind sister,” said Mrs. Allerton, taking the 
hand of Constance, **I hope I shall never again see you 
distressed by such an intimation. ’ 

Mrs. Bladen, reddened, looked down, and attentively 
examined the embroidered corners of her pocket handker- 
chief. There was a silence of a few moments; till Con- 
stance. making an effort to speak with composure, pro- 
ceeded to explain herself: 

** My brother,” said she, “ has firrished his mortal ex- 
istence. No human power. no human love, can aid him 
or soothe him now; and we will endeavor to submit with 
resignation to the will of Omnipotence. I hope—I trust 
we shall be able to do so; but the shock is yet too recent, 
and we cannot at once sabdue the feelings of nature. It 
isdrea ful to see the lifeless remains of one we have long 
and dearly loved, removed from our sight for ever, and 
consigned to the darkness and loneliness of the grave.— 
For my part, on this sad occasion, I feel an utter repug- 
nance to the idea of becoming an object of curiosity to 
the spectators that gaze from the windows, and to the 
vulgar and noisy crowd that assembles about a burying 
ground, when an Interment is to take place, I cannot 
expo:e my tears, my deep affliction, to the comments of 
the multitude ; and I cannot have my feelings outraged 
by, perhaps, overhearing their coarse remarks. I may be 
} 100 fastidious—I may be wrong: but to be present at the 
funeral of my brother is an effort | cannot resolve to make. 
And, moreover 

Here her voice for a few moments became inarticulate, 
and her sister and uieces sobbed audibly. 

*“ And then,” she continued, “1 cannot stand beside 
that open grave—I cannot see the coffin Jet down into it. 
and the earth thrown upon the lid till it is covered up for 
ever. [I cannot--indeed Ecannot. In the seclusion of my 
own apartment. | shall, of course, know that all this is 
going on, and I shall suffer most acutely ; but there will 
be no strangers to witness my sufferings. It is a dreadful 
custom, that of females attending the funerals of their 
nearest relatives. I wish it were abolished throughout our 


country, as it is in many parts of Europe.”’ 


*'This is very strange.” said Mrs. Allerton. ‘‘ Excuse ~ 
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“ But you know,” said Mrs. Bladen, “ that it is almost 
universal in Philadelphia; and, “* When we are in Rome 
we must do as Rome does.” Besides which. it is certainly 
our duty always to see our friends and relatives laid in the 

‘ave. 

a Not when we are assured,” replied Constance, “ that 
the melancholy office can be properly performed without 
our presence or assistance. Duty requires of us no sacri- 
tice by which neither the living nor the dead can be bene- 
titted. But I have said enough; and [ cannot be present 
at my brother’s funeral.” 

She then rose and left the room, unable any longer to 
sustain a conversation so painful to her. 

* Well, Lam really astonished!” exclaimed Mrs. Bla- 
den. *“ Not wearing mourning for her brother! Not goto 
his funeral! However, I suppose she thinks she has a 
right to do as she pleases. But, she may depend on it, 
people will talk.” 

Just then a servant came to inform Mrs. Bladen that 
her husband was waiting for her in the parlor. 

* Well, my dear Mrs. Allerton,” said she, as she rose to 
depart, ** we have not yet settled about the mourning. Of 
course, you are not going to adopt Miss Constance’s 
strange whim of wearing none at all.” 

“ What she has said on the subject appears to me very 
just,” replied Mrs. Allerton. 

P Aunt Constance is always right,” remarked one of the 
girls 

“ As to Miss Allerton,” resumed Mrs. Bladen. “ she is 
well known to be independent in every sense of the word ; 
and therefore she may do as she pleases, though she may 
rest assured that people will talk.” 

“ What people?” asked Mrs. Allerton. 

“ Every body—all the world.” 

Mrs. Allerton thought how very circumscribed was the 
world in which she and her family had lived since the date 
of their falien fortunes. 

“Jt is well known,” pursued Mrs. Bladen, ‘that Miss 
Constance is able to wear mourning if she choose it. but 
you may rely on it, Mrs. Allerton, that if you and your 
children do not appear in black, people will be ill-natured 
enough to say that it is, because you cannot afford it. Ex- 
cuse my plainness.” 

* They will say rightly, then,” replied Mrs. Allerton, 
with a sigh. We certainly cannot afford it.” 

* How you talk.” said Mrs. Bladen. “ Afford it or not, 
every body has to wear mourning, and every body does, 
from the highest down to the lowest. Even my washer- 
woman put all her family (that is, herself and her six 
children) into black when her husband died; notwith- 
standing that he was no great loss—for he was an idle, 
drunken Irishman, and beat them al! around every day of 
his life. And my cook, a colored woman, whose grand- 
father died in the alms-house a few weeks ago, has as 
handsome a suitof mourning as any lady need desire to 
wear. 

“May I request.” said Mrs. Allerton, “ that you will 
spare me On this subject to night. Indeed, I can neither 
think nor talk about it.” 

* Well. then,” replied Mrs. Bladen, kissing her, ** I will 
hope to find you better in the morning. I shall be with 
you immediately after breakfast.” 

She then took her leave ; and Constance, who had been 
weeping over the corpse of Mr. Allerton, now returned 
to the apartment of her sister-in-law. 

Released from the importunities of Mrs. Bladen, our 
he: oine now mildly and sensibly reasoned with the family 
on the great inconvenience, and, as she believed, the un- 
necessary expense of furnishing themselves with suits of 
inourning in their present circumstances. ‘The season 
was late in the autumn, and they had recently supplied 
themselves with their winter-outfit, all of waich would 
now be rendered useless if black must be substituted.— 
Her arguments had so much effect, that Mrs. Allerton, 
with the concurrence of her daughters, very nearly prom- 
ised to give up all mtention of making a general change 
in their dress. But they found it harder than they had 
supposed, to free themselves from the trammels of cus- 


om. 

t Mrs. Allerton and Cc nstance passed a sleepless night, 
and the children “ awoke to weep” at an early hour in 
the morning. ‘They all meet in tears at the breakfast 
table. Liithe was eaten, and the table was scarcely 
cleared, when Mrs. Bladen came in, followed by two shop 
hoys, One Carrying two rolls of bombazine, and the other 
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two boxes of Italian crape. Constance had just left the 
room. 

After the first salutations were over, Mrs. Bladen in- 
formed Mrs. Allerton that she had breakfasted an hour 
earlier than usual, that she might allow herself time to go 
out, and transact the business of the morning. 

“ My dear friend,” said she, “ Mrs. Doubleprice has 
sent you, at my request, two pieces of bombazine, that 
you may choese for yourself.—One is more of a jet black 
than the other—but I think the blue black rather the 
finest. However. they are both of superb quality. and 
this season jet black is rather the most fashionable. I 
have been to Miss Facings the mantua-maker, who is fa- 
mous for mourning. Bombazines, when made up by her, 
have an air anda style about them. such as you will never 
see if done by any one else. There is nothing more 
difficult than to make up mourning as it oughtto be. I 
have appointed Miss Facings to meet me here--I wonder 
she has not yet arrived—-she can tell you how much is ne- 
cessary for the four dresses. If Miss Allerton finally con- 
cludes to be like other people and put on black, I suppoze 
she will attend to it herself. These very sensible young 
ladies are beyond my comprehension.” 

“ T am sure,” said Ellen. * no one is more easy to under- 
stand than my dear Aunt Constance.” 

* And here,” continued Mrs. Bladen, “is the double- 
width crape for the veils. As it is of very superior quali- 
ty, you had best have it to trim the dresses, and for the 
neck handkerchiefs, and to border the black cloth shawls 
that you will have to get.” 


We must remark to our readers that at the period of our 
story, it was customary to trim mourning dresses with a 
very broad fold of crape, reaching nearly from the feet to 
the knees. 

Mrs. Allerton on hearing the prices of the crape and 
bombazine declared them too expensive. 

* But only look at this quality,” persisted Mrs. Bladen, 
* and you know the best things are always the cheapest in 
the end—and, as | told you, nobody now wears econom- 
cal mourning.” 

“ We had best wear none of any description,” said Mrs. 
Allerton. 

* Ah!” cried Mrs. Bladen, “ I see that Miss Constance 
has been trying again to make a convert of you. Yetas 
you are not quakers. I know not how you will be able to 
shew your faces in the world, if you do not put on black. 
Excuse me, but innovations on established customs ought 
only te be attemptea by people of note—by persons so far 
up in society that they may feel at liberty to do any out- 
of-the-way thing with impunity.” 

“| wish, indeed,” said Mrs. Allerton, “that some ot 
these influentia! persons would be so public-spirited as to 
set the example of dispensing with Af customs that bear 
hard on people in narrow circurstances.” 

The mantua-maker now made her appearance, and Mrs. 
Bladen exclaimed, “* Oh !Miss Facings, we have been 
waiting for you to tellus exactly how much of every thing 
we are to get.” 


A long and earnest discussion now took place between 
Mrs. Bladen and the mantua maker, respecting the quality 
aud quantity of the bombazine and crape. ; 

Miss Facings having calculated the number of yaras, 
Mrs. Bladen enquired if there was no yard measure in the 
house. One was produced, and the measuring commenc- 
ed forthwith: Mrs. Allerton having no Jonger energy to 
offer any further opposition. She sat with her handKer- 
chief to her face, and her daughters wept also. Mrs. 
Biaden stepped up to her, and whispered “ You are aware 
that it will not be necessary to pay the bills immediately.” 

* Ah!” returned Mrs. Allerton, “1 know not when they 
can be paid. But we will strain every nerve to do it as 
soon as possible. I cannot bear the idea of remaining in 
debt for this mourning.” 

Their business being accomplished, the shop boys de- 
parted, and Miss Facings made her preparations for cue 
ting out the dresses, taking an opportunity of assuring the 
weeping girls that nothing Was more becoming to the 
figure than black bombazine, and that every body looked 
their best in a new suit of mourning. 

Atthis juncture, Constance returned to the room, and 
was extremely sorry to find that the fear of singularity, 
and the oflicious perseverance of Mrs. Bladen, had super 
seded the better sense of her sister-in-law. But as the evil 
was now past remedy, our heroine, accerding to her usua! 
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practice, refrained from any further animadversions on the 
subject. 

Little Louisa, was now brought in to be fitted, and 
when her frock was cut out, Constance off: red to make 
it herself, on hearing Miss Facings declare that she would 
be obliged to keep her girls up all night to complete the 
dresses by the appointed time, as they had already more 
work in the house than they could possibly accomplish. 

Mrs. Allerton expressed great unwillingness to allowing 
her sister-in-law to take the trouble of making Louisa’s 
dress. But Constance whispered to her that she hud al- 
ways found occupation to be one of the best medicines for 
an afflicted mind,and that it would in some degree prevent 
her thoughts from dwelling incessantly on the same mel 
ancholy subject. Taking Louisa with her, she retired to 
her own apartment, and the frock was completed by next 
day : though the overflowing eyes of poor Constance fre- 
quently obliged her to lay down her sewing In reality, 
her chief motive in proposing to make the dress, was to 
save the expense of having it done by the mantua-maker. 

Miss Facings took Mrs. Allerton’s gown home with 
her, saying she would send one of her girls for the two 
others ; and Mrs. Bladen then began to plan the bonnets 
and shawls. She went off to a fashionable milliner, and 


_ engaged a mourning bonnet and four mourning caps for 


WMlrs. Allerton, and a bonnet for each of her daughters. — 
And she was going bock and forwards nearly all day with 
specimens of black cloth for the shawls, black stockings, 
biack gloves, &c. 

The girls, at their aunt’s suggestion hemmed the crape 
veils, and on the following morning, she assisted them in 
making and trimming the shawls. Stull, Constance was 
well convineed that the expense of the mourning (includ- 
ing the suit bespoken for Frederick) would be greater 
than they could possibly afford. The cost of the funeral 
she intended to defray from her own funds, and she took 
occasion to request Nr. Denman to have nothing about it 
that should be unnecessarily expensive. 

The hour arrived when the sorrowing family of Mr. 
Allerton were to be parted forever from all that remained 
of the husband, the father, and the brother. They had 
taken the last Jook of his fixed and lifeless features, they 
had imprinted the last kiss on his cold and pallid lips; and 
trom the chamber of death, they had to adjourn to the in- 
congruous task of attiring themselves in their mourning 
habits to appear at his funeral. How bitterly they wept 
as their friends assisted them in putting on their new 
dresses; and when they tied on their bonnets ani their 
long veils, to follow to his grave the object of their fond- 
est affection. 

Constance, with an almost breaking heart sit in her 
chamber, and little Louisa hung crying on her shoulder, 
declaring that she could not see her dear father buried. 
But Mrs. Bladen came in, protesting that all the children 
must be present, and that people would talk if even the 
youngest child was to stay away. Mrs. Bladen then put 
on Louisa’s mourning dress almost by force. When this 
was done, the little girl threw her arms round the neck 
of her anut and kissed her, saying with a burst of tears, 
* When I see you again, my dear, dear father will be 
covered up in his grave.” Mrs. Bladen then led, or rather 
dragged the child to the room in which the family were 
assembled. 

Constance threw herself on her bed in a paroxysm of 
grief. She heard the slow tread of the company as they 
eame in, and she fancied that she could distinguish the 
sound of the lid as it was Jaid on the coffin, and the screws 
that closed it forever. She knew when it was carried 
down stairs, and she listened in sympathetic agony to the 
sobs of the family as they descended after it. She heard 
the shutting of the hearse-door, and the gloomy vehicie 
slowly rolling off to give place to the carriages of the 
tnourners. She started up, and casting her eves towards 
un opening in the window-curtain, she saw Mr. Denman 
suppo t nz to the first coach the tottering steps of her ha!f- 
fiiunting sister-in law. She looked no longer, but sunk 
back on the bed and hid her face on the pillow. By all 
that she suffered when indulging her grief alone and in 
the retirement of her chamber, she felt how dreadful it 
would have been to her, had she accompanied the corpse 
of her brother to its final resting-place. 

In about an hour the family returned. pale, exhausted, 
and worn out with the intensity of their feelings at the 
grave. And they could well have dispensed with the 
company of Mrs. Bladen who came home and passed the 
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evening with them; as she foolishly said that people in 
affliction ought not to be leit to themselves. 

After some days, the violence of their grief settled into 
melancholy sadness: they ceased to speak of him whom 
they had loved and lost, and they felt as if they could 
never talk of him again. 

The unfortunate family of Mr. Allerton now began to 
consider what they should do for their support. Con- 
stance was willing to share with them her little income 
even to the last farthing. but it was too small too enable 
them all to live on it with comfort. Great indeed are the 
sufferings, the unacknowledged and unimagined sufferings 
of that class who “ cannot dig and to beg are ashamed” — 
whose children have been nursed in the lap of affluence, 
and who ™ every night have slept with soft content about 
their heads”—who still retain a vivid recollection of hap- 
pier times, and who still feel that they themselves are the 
same, though all is changed around them. 

Such was the condition of the Allerton family. ‘“* The 
world was all before them where to chouse,” and so low 
were now their financies, that it was necessary they 
should think and act promptly, and decide at once upon 
some plan tor their subsistence. Constance proposed a 
school, but the house they now occupied was in too re- 
mote a place to expect any success. A lady had already 
attempted establishing a seminary in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, but it had proved an entire failure. Mrs. Aller- 
ton thought that in a better part of the town, andinoa 
larger house, they might have a fair chance of encourage- 
ment. But they were now destitute of the means of de- 
fraying the expense of a removal, and of purchasing such 
articles of furniture as would be indispensably necessary 
in a more commodious dwelling ; particularly if fitted up 
as a schcol. 

Frederick Allerton, who was twelve years old, had just 
completed his last quarter at the excellent academy in 
which he had been a pupil from early childhood, and it 
was now found necessary, after paying the bill, to take 
him away ; as the present situation of the family did not 
seem to warrant them in continuing him there any longer. 
He was, however, very forward in all his acquirements, 
having an excellent capacity,and being extremely dili- 
gent. Still it was hard that so promising a boy should be 
obliged to stop short, when in a fair way of becoming an 
extraordinary proficient in the principal branches apper- 
taining to what is considered an exceilent education. For- 
tunately, however, a place was obtained for him in a high- 
ly respectable book store. 

There was now a general retrenchment in the expendi- 
ture of the Allerton family. One of their servants was 
discharged, as they could no longer afford to keep two— 
anl they were obliged to endure many privations which 
were but ill compensated by the idea that they were- 
wearing very genteel mourning. Again, as they had be 
gun with black, it was necessary to go through with it.— 
They could not wear their bombazines continually, and as 
black ginghams and chintzes are always spoiled by wash- 
ing, it was thought better that their common dresses 
should be of Canton crape, an article that though very du- 
rable, is at, first of no trifling cost. 

In the mean time their only resource seemed to be that 
of literally supporting themselves by the work of their 
hands. Constance undertook the painful task of going 
round among their acquaintances, and announcing their 
readiness to undertake any sort of needle work that was 
offered them. Nobody had any work to put out just then. 
Some promised not to forget «Be when they had. Others 
said they were already suited with seatnstresses. - At this 
time the Ladies’ Depository was not in existence; that 
excellent establishment, where the feelings of the indus- 
trious indigent who have seen better days are so delicate- 
ly spared by the secrecy with which its operations are 
conducted. 

At length a piece of linen was sent tothe Allerton fami- 
ly for the purpose of being made up by them into shirts.— 
And so great was their joy at the prospect of getting a 
little money, that it almost absorbed the painful feelings 
with which for the first time they employed their needles 
in really working for their living. 

They all sewed assiduously, little Louisa doing the 
easiest parts. The linen was soon made up, and they then 
obtained another piece, and afterwards some muslin-work. 
Constance, who was one of the most indefatigable of wo- 
men, found time occasional!y to copy music. and correct 
proof-sheets, and to many other things by which she was 
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zble to add a little more to the general fund. Fort a short 
time, her not appearing in black excited much conversation 
among the acquaintances of the family: but these discus- 
sions soon subsided, and after a while nothing more was 
said or thought on the subject. 

But to pay for the mourning of Mrs. Allerton, and her 
children was a necessity that pressed heavily on them all, 
and they dreaded the sound of the doorbe!| lest it should 
be followed by the presentation of the bills. The bills, 
came, and were found to be considerably larger than was 
anticipated. Yet they were paid in the course of the win- 
ter, though with much difficulty, and at the expense of 
much comiort. The unfortunate Allertons rose early and 
sat up late, kept scanty fires, and a very humble table, 
and rarely went out of the house, except to church. or 
to take a little air and exercive at the close of the after- 
noon. 

Most of their friends dropped off, and the few that 
seemed disposed to continue their acquaintance with peo- 
ple whose extreme indigence was no secret, were so 
thoughtless as to make their visits in the morning, a time 
which is never convenient to families that cannot afford 
to be idle. Mrs Bladen, who though frivolous and incon- 
siderate was really a good-natured woman, came fre- 
quently to see them; and another of their visiters was 
Mrs. Craycroft, whose chief incentive was curiosity to 
see how the Allertons were going on, and a Jove of dicta- 
tion which induced her frequently to favor them with 
what she considered salutary counsel. Mrs. Craycrofi 
was a hard, cold, heartless woman, who by dint of the 
closest economy had helped her husband to amass a 
large fortune, nnd they now had every sort of luxury at 
their command. ‘The Craycro/t as well as the Bladens 
had formerly been neighbours of Mrs. Allerton. 

Mrs. Bladen and Mrs. Craycroft happened te meet one 
morning in Mrs. Allerton’s little sitting room. Mrs. Cray- 
croft came in last, and Mrs. Bladen afier stopping for a 
few minutes, pursued her discourse with her usual volu- 
bility. It was on the subject of Mrs. Allerton and her 
daughters getting new pelisses, or Coats as they are more 
commonly called in Philadelphia. 

“ | can assure you,” said she, “ now that the weather 
has become so cold, people talk about your going to 
church 1n those three-cornered cloth shawls, which you 
know are only single, and were merely intended for au- 
tumn and spring. ‘They did very well when you first got 
them, for the weather was then mild, but the season is 
now too far advanced to wear shawls of any sort. You 
know every body gets their new coats by Christmas, and 
it is now atter New Year's.” 

* We would be very glad to have coats,” replied Mrs. 
Allerton, * but they are too exp nsive.” 

““ Not so very,” answered Mrs. Bladen. “ To be sure, 
fine black cloth or cassimere is the most fashionable for 
mourning coats. but many very genteel people wear 
black levantine or black mode trimmed with crape. Hand- 
some silk coats would scarcely cost above twenty*or 
twenty-five dollars a piece.” 

* We cannot afford them.” said Mrs. Allerton. ‘“ We 
must only refrain from going out when the weather is 
very cold. I acknowledge that our shawls are not suffi- 
ciently warm.” 

* Did you not all get new olive-colored silk coats, just 
before Mr. Allerton died?” enquired Mrs. Craycroft. 

The abrupt mention of a name which they had long 
since found it almost impossible to utter brought tears 
into the eyes of the whole family. There was a general 
silence, and Mrs. Bladen rose to depart, saying, “ | would 
recommend to you to get the coats as soon as possible, or 
the winter will be over without them. And I can assure 
you, asa friend, that people do make their remarks. | 
am going into Second street ; shall | look among the best 
stores for some black leventine? or would you rather 
have mode? But | had best bring you patterns of both: 
and shall I call on Mrs. Facings and bespeak her to make 
the coats for you ?” 

* Wethank you much,” replied Mrs. Allerton, “ but we 
will not give you the trouble either to look for the silk, or 
to engage the mantua-maker. We must for this winter 
dispense with new coats.” 

Mrs. Bladen then took her leave, saying, “ well, do as 
you please, but people think it very strange that you 
should be stil! wearing your shawls, now, that the cold 
weather has set in.” 

Constance was glad that Mrs. Bladen had not in this in- 
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stance carried her point. But she grieved to thiak that 
her sister and nieces could not have the comfort of wear- 
ing their coats because the olive colour did not comport 
withtheir mourning bonnets. For herself, as she had made 
no attempt at mourning, Constance had no ecruple as to 
my in hers. 

Nhen Mrs. Bladen was gone. Mrs. Craycroft spoke 
again, and said, “ ] wonder how people can be so inconsi- 
derate! But Mrs. Bladen never could see things in their 
proper light. She ought to be ashamed of giving you such 
advice. Now, Il would recommend to you to have your 
olive silk coats ripped apart, and died black, and then you 
can make them up again yourselves. You know if you 
were not in mourning, you might wear them as they are : 
but as you have begun with black, | suppose it wou!d 
never dv to be seen in the coloured things also.” 

“ | believe.” replied Mrs. Alierton, “ there is generally 
much trouble in getting articles dyed—at least in this 
city, and that they are frequently spoiled in the process.” 

“ Your informants,” said Mrs. Craycroft, ‘ must have 
been peculiarly unluckly in their dyers. I can recom- 
mend you to Mr. Copperas, who does things beautifully. 
so that they look quite as goodas new. Hedyes for Mrs. 
Narrowskirt and for Mrs. Dingy. I advise you by al) 
means to send yourcoats tohim. And nodoubt you have 
many other things, now lying by as useless, that would be 
serviceable if dyed black.” 

: “T believe I will take your advice,” answered Mrs. Al}- 
erton. 

Mrs. Craycroft then proceeded :—“ Situated as you 
are, Mrs. Allerton, | need not say how much it behooves 
you to economize in every thing you possibly can ; now 
for instance, | would suggest to you all to drink rye coffee. 
And then as to tea, if you must have tea of an evening, | 
know a place where you can get it as low as half a dollar 
a pound—to be sure it is only hyson-skin. In your fami- 
ly a pound of tea ought to go a great way, for now, of, 
course, you do not it strong. And then, 1 would ad- 
vise you all toaccustom yourselves to brown sugar in 
your tea; it is nothing when you are used to it. Of course 
you always take it in your coffee. And there is a baker 
not far off, that makes large loaves of rye and Indian 
mixed. You will find it much cheaper than wheat. Of 
course you are not so exiravagant as to eat fresh bread.— 
And as to the butter, if you cannot dispense with it alto- 
gether, 1 would suggest that you should use the potted 
butter from grocery stores. Some of it is excellent. I 
suppose that, of course, you have entirely given up ali 
kinds of deserts, but if you ghould wish for any thing of 
the kind on Sundays, or aftefa cold dinner. you will find 
plain boiled rice, sweeten: d with a very little molasses, 
almost as good as a pudding. No doubt the children wil! 
like it quite as well. Fou know: I suppose, that if you 
defer going to market till neartwelve o’clock you wiil al- 
ways get things much cheaper than if you go in the early 
part of the day; as towards noon the market people are 
impatient to get home, and in their hurry to be off, wild 
sell for almost nothing whatever they may chance to have 
left. In buying wood, let me recommend to you always 
to get it as green as possible. ‘To be sure green wood 
does not always make so good a fire as that which is dry, 
neither does it kindle so well; but then the slower it burns, 
the longer it lasts, and it is therefore the cheapest. And 
always get gum back-logs, for they scarcely burn at all. ) 
see you still keep your black woynan Lucy. Now you will! 
find it much better to dismiss her, and take a bound girl 
about twelve or thirteen. ‘Then you know you would have 
no wages to pay, and your daughters, of course, would not 
mind helping her with the work.” 

During this harangue, the colour came into Mrs. Aller- 
ton’s face, and she was about to answer In @ manner that 
shewed how acutely she was wounded by the unfeeling 
impertinence of the speaker: but glancing at Constance 
she saw something in her countenance that resembled « 
smile, and perceived that she seemed rather amused than 
angry. ‘Therefore Mrs. Allerton suppressed her resent 
ment, and made no reply. 

When Mrs. Craycrott had departed, the mother and 
daughters warmly deprecated her rudeness and insolence ; 
but Constance, being by nature very susceptible of the ri- 
diculous, was much more inclined to laugh and succeeded 
in inducing her sister and the girls to regard it in the same 
light that she 

* After all,” said Mrs. Allerton, “I thing we will take 
Mrs. Craycroft’s advice about the dying. The olive 
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coats may thus be turned to very good account. and so 
may several other things that we cannot now make use of 
because of their colour. It is true that we can ill afford 
even the expense of dying them, but still we are really 
very much in want of such coats as we can wear in mourn- 
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in 

Next day the olive pelisses, which were very pretty, 
and extremely well made, were carefully ripped apart, 
and the silk was conveyed to the dyer’s. together with a 
small scarlet Canton crape shaw! of Mrs. Allerton’s, 
which she thought would be convenient in cold weather 
to wear over her shoulders when at home. ‘The material 
of the dismembered coats was rolled up in as small a 
compass as possible, wrapped in papers, and carried one 
afternoon by Isabella and Helen. Mr. Copperas informed 
them that he only dyed on Thursdays, and as this was Fri- 
day a‘ternoon, they had come a day too late to have the 
things done that week. Therefore the articles could not 
be put into the dye before next Thursday, and then it 
would be another weck before they could be dressed.— 
Dressing, in the dyer’s phraseology, means stiffening and 
ironing, and very frequently ironing only. 

Thisdelay wasextremely inconvenient, as Mrs. Al'erton 
and her daughters were absolutely very muci in need of 
the coats; yet there was no remedy but patience. At the 
appointed time, two of the girls went to bring home the 
silk, but were told by a small-featured, mild-spoken qua- 
ker woman, employed to attend the customers, that * the 
things were dyed but not yet dressed.” 

** Will they be finished by to-morrow afternoon ?” asked 
Isabella. 

* 7 rather think they will not.” 
* By Saturday then ?” 

“ It's likely they will.” 

On Saturday the girls went again. Still, the articles. 
though dyed, were not yet dressed ; but they were pro- 
mised for Tuesday—if nothing happened to prevent. 

Every few days, for near a fortnight, some of the Aller- 
ton family repaired to the dyer’s (and it was a very long 
wa!k,) but without any success—the things, though al- 
ways dyed, were never dressed. And when they expres- 
sed their disappointment, the quaker woman remuburty 
told them, “thee knews I did not say positive. We 
should never be too certain of any thing.” 

Finally the silk was acknow!edged to be dressed. and it 
was produced, and paid for; but the crape shaw! was 
missing. A search was made for it. but in vain: still the 
woman assured them that it couid not be lost, as nothing 
ever was lost in James Copperas’ house, adding, “ I partly 
promise thee, that if I live, wall find it for thee by to- 
morrow.” 

Next day, when she had done sewing, little Louisa went 
again for theshawl. The woman now con‘essed that she 
had not been able to find it, and said to Louisa, “| think 
child | would not advise thee to trouble thyself to come 
afier itagain. It seems a pity to wear out thy shoes too 
much. Orne should not be too certain of anything in this 
life, and therefore I ata not free to say that thy shaw} is 
lost; but it seems to me likely that it will never be found.” 

* My mother will be sorry,” said Louisa, “ for she really 
wants the shawl, and I will regret to lose it.” 
+: The little girl then turned to depart, aad had reached 
the front door when the women called her back saying, 
* But thee’ll pay for the dying Fuct.) 

* What !” exclaimed Louisa, after you have lost the 
shawl!” 

* But [can assure thee it was dyed,” replied the woman. 
Itactually was dyed, | can speak positive to that, and we 
cannot afford to lose the dying.” 

Louisa, child as she was, had acuteness enough to per- 
ceive the intended imposition, and without making an an- 
swer, she slipped out of the door: tho’ the woman caught 
her by the skirt, and attempted to stop her, repeating, 
* But we can’t afford to lose the dying.” 

Louisa, however, disengaged herselt from her grasp, 
and ran down the street for some distance, as fast as pos- 
sible—~afraid to look back lest the quaker woman should 
be coming after her for the money she had brought to pay 
for the shawl, and which she took care to hold tightly in 
ner hand. 

In attempting to make up the coats, it was found im- 
possible to put the different pieces together to the same 
advantage as before. Also, the silk did not look well, 
heing Cyed of a dull brownish black, and stiffened to the 
consistence of paper. ‘The skirts and sleeves had shrunk 
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much in the dying, and the pieces that composed the bo- 
dies had been ravelled, frayed and puiled so crocked in 
dressing, that they had lost nearly all shape. It was im- 
possible to make up the deficiencies by matching the silk 
with new, as none was to be found that bore sufficient re- 
semblance to it. “ Ah!” thought Constance, ‘ how well 
those coats looked when in their original state. The 
shade of olive was so beautiful, the silk so soft and glossy, 
and they fitted so perfectly well ” 

Vhen put together under all these disadvantages, the 
coats looked so badly that the girls were at first unwilling 
to wear them, except in extreme cold weather—particu- 
larly as in coming out of church they overheard whispers 
among the ladies in the crowd, of * ‘That's a dyed silk,”— 
“ Any one may see that those coats have been dyed.” 

They trimmed them with crape, in hopes of making 
them look better; but the crape wore out a)most imme- 
diately, and in fact it had to be taken off bejore the tinal 
close of the cold weather. 

Spring came at last, and the Allerton family having 
struggled through a melancholy and comfortless winter, 
had taken a larger house in a better part ef the town, and 
made arrangements for commencing their school, in which 
Constance was to be chief instructress. Isabella and He- 
len, whose ages were sixteen and fourteen, were to assist 
in teaching some branches, but to continue receiving les- 
sons in others. Louisa was to be one of the pupils. 

About a fortnight before their intended removal to their 
new residence, one afternoon when none of the family 
were at home, except Constance, she was surprised by the 
visit of a friend from New Bedtord, a young gentleman 
who had been absent three years on a whaling voyage, in 
a ship in which he had the chief iuterest, his father being 
owner of several vessels in that line. 

Edmund Lessingham was an admirer of ladies gener- 
ally; but during his long voyage he found by his thinking 
incessantly of Constance, and not at all of any other fe- 
male, that he was undoubtedly in love with her: a fact 
which he had not suspected til] the last point of Massa- 
chusetts faded from his view. He resolved to improve his 
intimacy with our heroine. should he find her still at liber- 
ty, on his return to New Bedford; and if he perceived a 
probability of success, to make her at once an offer of his 
hand. When Lessingham came home, he was much dis- 
appointed to hear that Constance had been living for more 
than a twelvemonth in Philadelpl.ia; however, he lost no 
time in coming on to see her. 

When he was shown into the parlour, she was sitting 
with her head bent over her work. She started up on 
being accosted by his well remembered voice. Not hav- 
ing heard of the death of her brother, and not seeing her 
in mourning, Edmund Lessingham was at a loss to ac- 
count for the tears that filled her eyes, and for the emo- 
tion that suffocated her voice when she attempted to reply 
‘o tus warm expressions of delight at secing her again.— 
He perceived that she was thinner and paler than when 
hé hod last seen her, and he feared that all was not right. 
She signed to him to sit down, and was endeavoring to 
compose herself, when Mrs. Craycroft was shewn into 
the room. ‘The lady started with surprise at seeing a 
viry handsome young gentleman with Constance. who 
hastily wiped her eyes, and introduced Mr. Lessingham. 

Mrs. Craycroft took a seat, and producing two or three 
morning ca} 8 from her reticule, she said, in her usual loud 
voice, ~* Miss Allerton I have brought these caps for you 
to alter; | wish you to do them immediately, that they 
may be washed next week. I find the borders rather too 
broad, and the head-pieces, though to be sure lL did ent 
them out myself; so | want you to rip them apart, and 
make the head-pieces smaller, and the borders narrower, 
and then whip them and sew them on again. I was out 
the other day when you sent home my husband’s shirts 
with the bill, but when you have done the caps will pay 
you forall together. What will you charge for making 
a dozen aprons of bird’s-eye diaper for my little Anna.— 
You must not ask much for I want them quite plain— 
mere bibs—they are always the best for babies. Unless 
you will do them very cheap | may as well make them 
myself.” 

The face of Lessingham became scariet, and starting 
from his chair, he traversed the room in manifest pertur- 
bation; sympathizing with what he supposed to be the 
confusion and mortification of Constance, and regretting 
that the sex of Mrs. Craycroft prevented him from knock- 
ing her down. 
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Constance, however, rallied, replying with apparent 
composure to Mrs. Craycroft on the points in question, 
and calmly settling the bargain for the bird's-eye aprons 
—she knew that it 1s only in the eyes of the vulgar-minded 
and the foolish, that a woman is degraded by exerting her 
ingenuity or her talents as a means of support. 

* Well.” says Mrs. Craycroft, “ you may send for the 
aprons to-morrow, and I wish you to hurry with them as 
fast as you can—when I give out work I never like it to be 
kept long on hand. I will pay you for the other things 
when the aprons are done.” 

Mrs. Craycroft then took her Jeave. and Constance 
turned to the window, to conceal from Lessingham the 
tears that in spite of her self-command were now stealing 
cown her cheeks. 

Lessingham hastily went up to her, and taking her 
hand, he said with much feeling, “ Dear Constance—-Miss 
Allerton, [| mean—what has happened during my ab- 
sence? Why dol see you thus?—But I fear that I dis- 
tress you by enquiring. 1| perceive that you are not happy 
—that you have suffered much, and that your circum- 
stances are changed. Can I do nothing to console you or 
to impreve your situation? Let me at once have a right to 
do so—let me persuade you to unite your fate with mine, 
and put an end, I hope forever, to these unmerited, these 
intolerable humiliations. 

No, Mr. Lessingham,” said Constance, deeply affected, 
* I will not take advantage of the generous impulse that 
has led you thus suddenly to make an offer, which per- 
haps, in a calmer moment, and on cooler consideration, 
you may think of with regret.” 

* Regret !”” exclaimed Lessingham, pressing her hand, 
between both of his, and surveying her with a look of the 
fondest admiration, “ dearest Constance, how little you 
know, your own value—how little you suppose that during 
our long separation ——” 


Here he was interrupted in his impassioned address. by 
the entrance of Mrs. Allerton and her daughters. Con- 
stance hastily withdrew her hand and presented him as 
Mr. Lessingham, a friend of hers from New Bedford. 

Being much agitated, shein a few minutes retired to 
compose herself in her own apartment. The girls soon 
after withdrew, and Lessingham, frankly informing Mrs. 
Allerton that he was much and seriously interested in 
her sister-in-law, begged to know some particulars of her 
present condition. 


Mrs. Allerton, who felt it impossible to regard Mr. Les- 
singham as a stranger, gave him a brief-outline of the cir- 
cumstances of Constance’s residence with them, and 
spoke of her as the guardian angel of the family. “ She 
is not only,” said her sister-in-law, “one of the most 
amiable and affectionate, but also one of the most sensible 
and judicious of women. And never have we in any in- 
stance acted contrary to her advice. without eventually 
finding cause to regret that we did so.” And Mrs. Aller- 
— could not forbear casting her eyes over her mourning 

ress. 

Lessingham, though the praises of Constance were 
music in his ears, had tact enough to take his leave, fear- 
ing that his visit was interfering with the tea-hour of the 
family. 

Next morning. the weather was so mild as to enable 
them to sit up stairs with their sewing; for latterly, the 
state of their tuel had not allowed them to keep fire ex- 
cept in the parlor and kitchen. Lessingham called and 
enquired for Constance. She came down, and saw him 
alone. He renewed, in explicit terms, the offer he had se 
abruptly made her on the preceding afternoon. Con- 
stance, whose heart had been with Lessingham during the 
whole of his long absence, had a severe struggle before 
she could bring herself to insist on their union being post- 
poned for at least two years; during which time she 
wished, for the sake of the family, to remain with them, 
and get the school firmly established ; her nieces, mean- 
while, completing their education, and acquiring under 
her guidance, a proficiency in the routine of teaching. 


‘* But surely,” said Lessingham, “ you understand that I 
wish you to make over to your sister-in-law the whole of 
your Aunt Ilford’s Jegacy. You shall bring me nothing 
but your invaluable self.” 

Though gratetul for the generosity and disinterested- 
ness of her lover, Constance knew that the interest of her 
ten thousand dollars was, of course, not sufficient to sup- 


~ port Mrs. Allerton, aad her children without some other 


source of income; and she was convinced that they would 
never consent to become pensioners on Lessingham’s 
bounty, kind and liberal as he was. She therefore adhered 
to her determination of remaining with her sister and 
nieces till she had seen them fairly afloat, and til] she 
could leave them in a prosperous conditon. And Les- 
singham was obliged to yield to her conviction that she 
was acting rightly, and to consent that the completion of 
his happiness should accordingly be defered for two 
years. 

He remained in Philadelphia till he had seen the Aller- 
ton family established in their new habitation, and he 
managed with much delicacy to aid them in the expense 
of fitting it up. 

‘he school was commenced with a much larger num- 
ber of pupils than had been anticipated. It increased ra- 
pidly under the judicious superintendance of Constance ; 
and in the course of two years she had rendered Isabella 
and Helen so capable of filling her place, that al) the pa- 
rents were perfectly satisfied to continue their children 
with them. At the end of that tine, Lessingham, (who, 
in the interval, had made frequent visits to Philadelphia ;) 
came to claim the promised hand of his Constance. They 
were married—she having first transfered the whole of her 
little property to her brother’s widow. 

At the earnest desire of Lessingham, Mrs. Allerton con- 
sented that Louisa should live in future with her beloved 


aunt Constance; and consequently the little girl accom- 
panied them to New Bedford. 

Mrs. Allerton and her family went on and prospered— 
her son was every thing that a parent pone wish—her 
children all married advantageously—and happily she has 
not yet had occasion to put in practice her resolution of 
never again wearing mourning : though principle, and not 
necessity is the motive which will hencetorward deter her 
from complying with that custom. 
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BY FELICIA HEMANS, 


They grew in beauty side by side, 
They fill’d one house with glee— 
Their graves are severed far and wide 
By mount, and stream, and sea ! 


The same fond mother bent at n‘ght 
O’er each fair sleeping brow, 

She had each tolded flower in sight— 
Where are those dreamers now ? 


One midst the forest of the west 
By a dark stream is laid; 

The Indian knows his place of rest, 
Far in the cedar shade. 


The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one, 
He lies where pearls lie deep ; 

He was the loved of all, yet nore 
O'er his low bed may weep. 


One sleeps where southern vines are dress’d 
Above the noble slain ; 

He wrapt his colors round his breast, 
On a blood-red field of Spain. 


And one o’er her the myrtle showers 
Its leaves, by soft winds fann’d; 

She faded ’midst Italian flowers, 
The last of the bright band. 


And parted thus, they rest who play’d 
Beneath the same green tree, 

Whose voices mingled as they play’d. 
Around one parent knee! 


They that with smiles lit up the hall, 
And cheer’d with song the hearth— 
Alas tor love, if thou wert all, 
And nought beyond, on earth ! 
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“NORMAN LESLIE.” 


A Chapter from Fay's new novel, lately published by 
the Messrs. Harper. 


It was the first night of the carnival of Rome.—There 
was a masked ball. Lords, dukes, princes, and nubile 
ladies thronged the splendid dome. A gorgeous tide of 
fashion heaved and swelled to its utmost height. 

Could all the thoughts and feelings—all’ the burning 
passions—the cunning schemes—the bright hopes—the 
blank suspicions—the joy, the agony, that went on be- 
neath those floating plumes and sparkling stars—could 
they be laid open to the day what clashing characters 
mingle in the whirl !—Hark to the young sweet voices— 
watch the actions Of each passing incognito. Who are 
they? The husband is there watching his wife—the lover 
his mistress: jealousy rolls its eyes unseen; hate lurks 
beneath a painted smile; the very air is fullof mysteries. 

A gay harlequin and one in palmer'’s weeds met : 

* Hist! Speak !” 

“ The bright stars above us,” murmured one. 

** And the hell beneath,” replied the other. 

* Right,” said the first,in a secret whisper, “is he 
here 

* By the virgin! [saw him. But there are two in the 
same dress, and it has thrown me off the track.” 

Whist—look 

it ber” 

*'The plume of the right one is touched with crimson.” 

“I will speak to him,” said the palmer. 

‘In ten minutes meet me by the column where we 
parted.” 

‘Off—he comes!” They separated. 

“Holy mother!” cried a cavalier, muffled ina dark 
mantle. his broad hat looped up with a diamond, and 
shaded by a sable plume; “ both--both are here. God! 
could I mistake! these two fraternal friends! See—see 
how the same stealthy pace shows in each the same quiet, 
soft. hellish hate! Now nerve me Heaven! Palmer’s 
weeds ind the many-colored harlequin—I shal] not forget; 
and both on the bloedtrack after him. Be still deep fraught 
breast, thy time is almost come!” 

Gliding swiftly after the first two speakers, the cavalier 
disappeared. 

All eyes were turned upon him as he passed so princely 
was his port. ‘The young kright won hearts in all direc- 
tions. Beautiful he must have been, though the features 
could not be distinguished behind the vizor bars; his 
armour glittered in the almost noontide splendor: the 
plume floating over his helm was touched with crimson. 

* From the Holy land, sir knight?’ asked a palmer. 

** Ah, good pilgrim.” 

** And the blood of the infidels onthy plume? I would. 
sir, knight, that they stained with blood wore all the red 
tokens as fairly as thou !” 

* Ha !” cried the knight. 

The palmer was gone. Again they separated. 

A harlequin stood leaning against a column. 

Holy sir Palmer 

fool!” 

Did you rightly guess?” 

‘When waslever mistaken! I touched his master- 
cord, and it trembled beneath my hand. It is himself.” 

* The red plume ?” 

‘* Ay, you cannot be mistaken.” 
A slitier from the mask of the harlequin showed the 
flash of fiery eyes. 

“It is well.” 

‘**Can Laid you?” 

“* No alone—alone, I do it! Headless shall lie that lofty 
plume ere to-morrow’s sun !” 


The graceful and slender cavalier drew his dark feathers 
lower over his brow, and while the harlequin stole through 
the crowd, followed close on his track. 


Two stately torms swept by in royal robes. The one, 
aman of imposing aspect, crowned, and in his hand a 
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sceptre: the other, a lady, a diadem on her brow. On the 
mouarch’s arm hunga girl unmasked and beautiful as 
morning. ‘The young knight saw her, and started abrupt- 
ly with an exclamation of delight and amazement. 

* Fair lady,” he said after an interval, during which, 


with the license of the place, he had regarded her at- 


tentively, “may an honourable knight-errant |iy at your 
feet his heart,and ever after do battle in your name?” 

* No. sir, Knight,” said Flora, smiling, for it was she: 
“seek | pray you. some other Jove-- some worthier.” 

* No other love,” cried the knight, approaching with the 
most guarded respect, and yet with a tenderness, sincere, 
deep, and agitated,in his voice and manner, which did 
not escape the notice of her who had called it (orth, ‘than 
Flora ‘Temple—no worthier breathes the sweet air of 
Heaven?” 

“ How!” she replied, surprised and almost alarmed, 
you know me?” 

* There is not a page of my heart,” replied the stranger. 
“ where your name is not written, where your image is 
not engraved !” 

The lovely girl turned pale and drew back, eveing her 
companion from head to foot with keen scrutiny, and 
then shrunk with something of a tremor close to her 
father’s arm. 

* Nonsense, daughter,” he said; “ remember you are at 
Rome, and in a masked ball; these things mean nothing 
but jest. 

The knight stood erect and silent, as if deaf to all bat 
the voice of his lady love. 

Mrs. Temple, ever childishly delighted with adventure 
and admiration, smiled on the proud form who stood thus 
glittering in his mailed suit.and who appeared to have 
thus publicly selected Flora as the peculiar object of 
homage. The attention of the father and mother was. 
however, immediately directed to the other attractions : 
and although the daughter hung on the arm of the former, 
she could receive the remarks of the knight, and even re- 
ply to them, without the danger of observation. 


* Your noble father.” grid he at length, when he found 


another opportunity to address himself to her ear alone— 

‘“* your noble sire, fair lady, mistakes. WhatI say means 

more then jest. Dost thou remember--” 

F He paused, and resumed again, in a tone yet lower and 
eeper,-- 

“ Yes, dear, most beloved Flora! the bosom once more, 
after long and weary years, heaves at the sound of your 
voice, has learned nothing from absence but love, al- 
though more hopeless--but adoration, al hough offered in 
despair. Farewell again--now, perhaps, forever.” 

** Stay--stay !”’ she cried. pale as monumental marble, 
yet uttering not the least exclamation to render the in- 
teresting Interview interrupted by others. 

The knight obeyed. 

* Something tells me,” said she, after a short pause, and 
with a voice that trembled with emotion, “ that I speak to 
one who | have met in a distant land.” 

“'To an exile,” added the stranger, “ whose years of 
agony would be repaida thousand fold, if but one kind 
word from your lips would bless with hope that deep and 
faithful love which absence could never weaken, nor even 
despair destrov.”’ 

“ Mr. Leslie.” 

His very heart stood still. ‘Those same eyes which had 
haunted him in the remotest climes were now turned on 
him with increased loveliness and feeling. At this mo- 
oni? the cavalier with the sable plume approached, and 
said 

* Ho, sir knight--a word with you!” 

He to whom this was addressed showed. little inclina- 
tion to accept an invitation so abruply given. and was 
turning away disdaining reply, when the speaker shading 
his brows with one hand. half lifted the mask. Beneath 
it glanced the eye of the Countess D ; 

At such periods, years of thought flash over us in a mo- 
ment. ‘That remarkable face—he had first seen it with 
Howard and saved her from the mad steeds: it had float- 
ed afterwards, darkly, ominously, in his delirous dreams: 
then the haughty soldneas with which it had mingled in 
the giddy circles at’ Florence—the firmness with whicl 
Morton had identifiec it at Cascine. ‘The consummate 
skill which had guided her through his interviews with 
her, so as again to fling the suspicion from his mind: and 
now and here, beneath a mask, In man’s attire, the same 
glance—but its coldness changed to fire--its meaning and 
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its mystery unveiled, gleaming on him amid the riot and | 


confusion of this magnificent scene! Even Flora was 
forgotten. 

* Norman Leslie '” she said, after a gaze of singular agi- 
tation, “ you are in danger!” 

* How ? from whom ?” 

* Your life--you are watched.” 

“My lite | value not: but, mysterious woman you 
know me—you are thenshe? By Heaven!” he grasped 
her wrist,“ you shall not leave me till--” 

* For God’s sake! Lam your friend; stand aside but 
for one moment. Seem not to regard me.--Eyes are or 
us--cyes of hate, fire, and revenge. More presently.” 

She glided away, leaving Norman almust motionless 
with astonishment. He turned to Flora—she also was 
gone. 


“Alms!” said a holy friar, beneath whose cowl might 
be detected the head of a profligate young noble ; “ alins, 
1 pray you.” 

* Stand !” cried a stalwart figure, arrayed as a robber. 

Norman looked around. Nothing could he see but a 
wilderness of grotesque forms and masked faces. 

Presently a hand touched his arm. 

“Look not around,” said the voice; ‘lam the sable 
plume. If you attempt to gaze, or follow, if you exhibit 
any sign to betray to others that | am addressing you.both 
of us are lost—nay, then, | will fly ; you shall never hear 
of me again.” 

* Speak, avain,” said he. 

* Beware the harlequin.” 

“The harlequin? There are twenty here.” 

hen avoid them all~and the palmer scek thy 
ife. 

* And who are ‘they??” 

* The one is the subile priest, the other—” 

There was a pause. 

‘Nay, he has passed; yet he is almost now within 
reach of our lowest voice. The other is—move not, stir 
not—” 

Speak !” 

Clairmont.” 

It was with difficulty indeed that the advice contained 
n this last sentence was adopted. His heart leaped to his 
threat. His blood rolled and boiled in his veins. 

* You know the secret of my life” said he, however, 
without stirring. 

‘| here was no answer. 

*T willturn, if you speak not, and drag you before this 
whole multitude.” 

There was no answer. He changed his position. As 
he suspected, his informant had disappeared.—He sent a 
keen glance round amid the thousands. Palmers and 
harlequins were passing and re-passing him in every direc- 
tion. 

“ Sir knight of the crimson plume,” said a voice. 

** Weil my fair page?” 

* Beneath the vase, on yon pedestal, lies a scroll. It is 
for you; but red it not till you are alone. 

Bewildered, halt believing himself in a romantic dream, 
he made his wav tothe spot designated, and with a cau- 
tious hand moved the small vase. Passing his fingers ove 


the marble, he seized a strip of paper. 


Trembling with curiosity, hoping that he was about to 
make the discovery which would lift him at once to bliss 
unutterable, he forgot the caution he had so singularly re- 
ceived respecting the harlequin; and, after wrapping 
around him a heavy black mantle which he had left 1n the 
corridor, without waiting for his carriage. he hastened—he 
almost flew into the street. 

‘The moon was just emerging from a silver cloud that 
lay like a bar along the sky. 3 light fell broadly down 
from the eaves of an immense palace. Pausing in a 
narrow lane, he held up the scroll. It contained only a 
line :—* By twilight, meet me to-morrow night, at St. Pe- 
ters, before the altar of St. Leo the Great. Your life— 
more than your life depends on it.” 

A short, deep exclamation at his side startled him; and 
the glimmer ef the bright blade trembled in the moon beam. 

* Ha! at last!” cried a well known voice, a dagger was 
lifted over his breast. 


Off his guard, unarmed, utterly exposed, death once 
again gleamed before him: trom which all his personal 
strength and courage would have been unableto defend 
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him. when a figure darted upon them and threw a heavy 
cloak upon the arm of the assassin. Grasping him, thus 
entangled, Nurman hrought him to the ground, and tore 
off his mask. The face of Clairmont met his eyes. It 
was black with passion. He wrenched the knife from his 
hand—a dreadful feeling flashed across him ; but mutter- 
ing, “ No—no blood!” he flung the blade fiercely away. 
‘Dog! assassin! you shall come with me!” 

A crowd of revellers burst suddenly round the corner 
—several rushed to the spot. Norman stood alone. His 
victim, with a sudden and despera:e struggle, had wrench- 
ed himself away, leaving only a few shreds, of various 
colors, in the hand of his foe. 


An Extract from Clinton Bradshaw. 


ADVENTURES OF AN EVENING. 


Bradshaw and Willoughby exchanged smiles. They 
explained to Cavendish that they could not all go; 
and, alter a good deal of trouble with him, he agreed 
toremain. They made their apologies to the ladies, 
and departed. 

They were soon at the watch-house. At the door, 
they met Jones, with four other watchmen, going u 
on their mission to catch Adams. A few words 
were exchanged between them, when the watchmen 
entered the watch-house, to obtain for Bradshaw and 
Willoughby the necessary disguises, 

‘The watch-house was situated in the centre of the 
city. It was the house where the watchmen met to 
receive the orders of the captain of the watch, and to 
which the rioters and marauders of the night were 
brought and locked up, to await a hearing betore the 
magistrate, who always attended early in the morning. 
The room the young men entered was low and long ; 
a dingy lamp of tin hung suspended from the ceiling. 
Along the walls were benches, permanently fixed, on 
which lay, at length, or reclined, in an attitude that 
pleased + ie those watchmen who were not on du- 
ty. Behind the desk, near a fire-place, was a large 
square-shouldered man, with a dread-naught coat on ; 
his cheeks were adorned with an immense pair of 
whiskers, and through his busy eyebrows his redish 
eye glowed like a cigarin a dark night, in the mouth 
of — sturdy smoker. This was the captain of the 
watcn. 

“Lawyer,” said he to Bradshaw, “so you’re going a 
larking to-night. I heard of your business with 
Adams last night; I wonder, being as you’re a smat 
man, that youcame off so well. The fellow’sa noted 
gallows bird, and fights like vengeance. Ue has 
sworn he won’t be taken alive; you'll have tough 
times to-night.” 

“There is no harm in taking him dead, is there?” 
said Bradshaw. 

“Not exactly,” said the captain, hesitatingly: “but 
it would be best to take him alive.” 

Bradshaw did not mean all that might have been 
meant by this phrase; but he knew among whom he 
stood. He remarked, 


“] have no enmity against the fellow; but he’s a 
great rascal, and he ought to be taken. Jones here 
has a large family, and is a good watchman, and I 
want him to get the reward.” So saying, the young 
men, who had put on dread-naught coats and old hats, 
and the watchmen, departed together. ‘They recon- 
noitred in the neighbourhood of the alley for some 
time before they entered it. Several squads of young 
men, frequenters ot the neighbourhood, passed them ; 
but they were much more peaceable than usual ; the 
laie transactions having quelled their turbulence. It 
must have been after one, when they entered the lane. 
Loose clouds had been floating in the heavens since 
dark ; after midnight, they gathered in huge masses, 
and the wind began to blow roughly. 

“What think you of the business, Squire?’’ said 
Jones in a whisper to Bradshaw, as they approached 
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the house where Bradshaw had contended with Adams | 
—‘“had we best enter the house?” 

“Kentuck,” whispered Bradshaw, as they advanced 
towards the grocery, “what do you think of thig busi- 
ness ?”’ 

“First rate,” was the reply, “I’m for going the whole 
hog. Suppose, we turn thief takers, and rival Vidocq 
or old Hays?” 

“We will, if we succeed, but remember this is our 
firstattempt. Have you pistols?” 

“Yes, two of them, and a dirk.” 

“So have l. Let’s have the word Kentuck for our 
watch-word, and if I hear you call it, or you me, we 
must come to the rescue. I’ve no idea ot having my 
profile spoilt, or of being carried out feet foremost; 
and, therelore, if any of these tellows flash their knives 
dangerously it will be worse for them.” 

‘The grocery store was a high frame building; on 
one side of it was a vacant lot, and on the other a 
frame house not quite so high, aud divided from it by 
an alley of about seven feet in width. Bradshaw and 
Kentuck entered, and passing up by a counter, they 
took their station near a stove. Seated by the stove, 
were two young men, who looked at the new comers, 


and stretched out their persons so as to take up as 
much room as possible. ‘The one by Willoughby, put 
his feet on the only chair that was between them. As 


soon as Kentuck observed it, he said, “My good fel- | 


low, if you'll let your carcass occupy but one chair, I'll 
take a seat”—and without waiting for the removal— .- 
he litted the chair, let the fellow’s leg fall, and sat 
down. ‘The man stared at Kentuck, who returned 
his glance with the mildest expression in the world, 
which the fellow observing, and mistaking for “no 
fight.” said, “Do you want a fuss here, my young 
lark ?” 

“Why, I don’t much care,” said Kentuck, in a 
drawling tone. “If there’sa fuss, I shall be into it to 
a certainty ; and if there ain’t a fuss, I shall sit still. I 
tell you what it is, stranger, 1’m all the way from old 
Kentuck ; you’ve heard of such a place, may be? 
It’s a place for varmints, wild varmints, I tell you. 


The word there, is go a-head. You've hearn tell of 
ople licking their weight in wild cats, hain’t you? | 
*ve seen it done. May be I could do it—should like 
to try? You've hearntell of rowing a man up salt 
river, hain’t ye? Well, I’ve seen it done; there’s no 
joke init. Did you ever see a man bite the head olf a 
nail otf? Bring me one.” 

While Willoughby spoke this, he stretched his legs 
out, and looked the man in the face with the most 
imperturbable indifference. 

“You're a picture,” said the fellow, struck with his 
don’t care manner. 

“Now, ain’t 1?” said Kentuck. “I’m not one of 
your pictures to hang around a girl’s neck, though; I 
am a full length painting. One of your pictures that 
may dangle in a arenes kind of frame, some of these 
days—two posts upright, ang one across, with a rope 
and the picture at the end of it, so well done, that the 
whole people are admiring the execution. Do you 
take, stranger?” The fellow nodded, and grinned. 
“Well, it’s no matter—while we live, be merry. 
What’ll you take to drink ?” 

“It you’re for drink,” said the fellow, “Ill take a 
little whiskey.” 

“Ay, of the mountain dew,” said Cavendish. 
“W hat’s this landlord’s name ?” 

“Scratch, they call him.” 

“Here, Scratch,” called out Willoughby, to an old 
man by the door, who was keeping a sharp eye upon 
his moveables—“let’s have some of your very best; 
no deception, old boy, or you'll get scalped, just as 
a wild Indian scalpsa fellow. They learnt the trick 
to the Kentucks, and we can do it like lightning. 


I’|] bet you a treat for the company, that I'll take this 


ADVENTURES OF AN EVENING. 


Kentuck,” (and he thrust his hand into his pocket, 
and produced a curiously wrought, large knife,).“V'll 
take this Kentuck, and with one sweep, just one, 
round your head, I'll leave you, old Scratch, in the 
condition for a namesake, with no more hair upon 
our crown, than there is on the back of my hand. 
Vhat say you?” 

“Sir, the liquor’s good,” said Scratch, “and I want 
no such experiments,” 

“Old boy, you’d scarcely feel:t. It’s a mere cir- 
cumstance, you’d look just as well with a scratch ; 
and who knows but that you might get a pension by 
the scalping’? But, no matter, if ever you want it 
done, you must call on me. Stranger,” continued 
Willoughby, turning to the fellow beside him. “I’ve 
been a river character, a wild woods river character ; 
I’ve seen sawyers, and swamps, and snags, and alli- 
gators, and every thing. Why, the sprees you have 
here, in your ianes and alleys, are nothing to Natchez 
under the Hill, or the swampsat New Orleans. They’ll 
dirk a tellow there just to keep their handsin. I’ve 
seen knives there flash around like sunbeams, and I 
just set among ’em as I set now and looked on.” 

“What brings you all the way here?” asked the 
fellow who had just taken his liquor, and who felt 
warmed towards Willoughby. 

“Why, when I was last at New Orleans, I took 
the sea, round trom there, and landed at New York, 
looked round there a speil, cut up in other places, and 
at last came here. I happened to get the word, while 
I was inthis here city, that an old comrade of mine 
had got into hardships somewhere down this way, 
and I thought I’d just take a look after him.” 

“What's his name?” 

“Adams,” replied Willoughby. “Do you know 
such a man, stranger?” 

“What, besides Adams, is his name ?” 

“Henry Adams,” said Brads!:iaw, who observed that 
Kentuck was at fault. “He’s been a high boy in his 
generation. The word reached us to day that he’d 
got into a bad fix. It wasn’t to-day, exactly, it reach- 
ed us, but last night. You see, we took a spree, and 
got lodged in the watch-house. While they were 
talking with us, the watchmen came in, and told 
about some fellow having a fight here last night with 
Adams, and how Adams got hurt—knocked down 
two or three times about a girl, at a place they called 
old Moll’s. He described the place pretty exact, and 
I know it must be in this lane.” 

“What kind of a looking man is this Adams, that 
you speak off?” inquired Scratch. 

“He’s a thick-set, bull-necked fellow,’ said Brad 
shaw, “with black hair and eyes. He was lately in 
jail. I went there to see him; but they wouldn’t let 
me in.” 

Old Scratch hesitated a moment, seemed perplexed, 
and remarked, unawares— 

“He says he has known men like you, but none 
that they call Kentuck.” 

“My old boy,” said Kentuck, “can’t a man change 
his name, and have what these lawyers call an alias. 
You don’t think a free rover sails always under the 
same flag,do you ?” 

“No,” said the old fellow, with a grin, “I guess not. 
But what do you want to see him for?” 

“To see him tor!” exclaimed Willoughby. “The 
devil! Why, don’t you know that the watchmen 
and constables are after him, hunting high and 
low ?” 

“Yes.” said Bradshaw, who was satisfied that 
Adams was in the house; “they’ll be down upon you 
presently, and raise the devil. We want to get him 
off somewhere if we can. We heard the watchmen 
say, the other night, they would turn over every stone 
in the city for him.” 

“Blood and thunder!” exclaimed Scratch,—“can’t 
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u man do for a friend, without always getting into | whiskers. Snatching a we from his bed-side, and 
trouble!” aiming it at the head of Bradshaw, Adams exclaimed, 
“Scratch,” said Bradshaw, “they'll blow you sky | in the game instant that he fired—“*We’re betrayed!” 
high if they find him; and they’ll take him, besides. | The ball grazed the left temple of Bradshaw, and plough- 
He’s a fellow that'll tell on any body to get himself | ed its way right over the top of the landlord’s head. 
off. By thunder, 1 don’t want him to tell on me. I | ‘The bone m his scull was thick enough to resist its 
want to hide him.” entrance—but it nearly did for him what the Kentuc- 
“Ie will be hard work to move him,” said old | kian offered to do with his knife. Uttering a yell of 
Scratch. “He’s very bad; he’s got his foot twisted | pain, old Scratch descended the ladder with all possi- 
all out of place; his head and shoulder is terribly | ble speed, and fastened the door alter him. Bradshaw 
bruised. Come on; let’s see if we can’t do something | threw himself upon Adams just as he was cocking 
for him, Mind, 1 depend on you as his true frienes. | another pistol, and he had scarcely time to force his 
Y ou’re on no account to reveal the place where you | hand in a harmless direction, when he pulled the trig- 
find him.” ger, but it only snapped. Willoughby sprang upon 
So speaking, Scratch lcd the way to the back part | the body of the rufhian, as he attempted to fire, and 
ot his house, and then, by a ricketty pair of steps, to | said—"“I’m the strongest—let me hold him. Run, 
the second story. His house was uninhabited, save | Bradshaw, and bring the watch,” 
by himself, and those outlaws whom he harboured.| Quick as thought, Bradshaw hastened down the 
All his goods that were of any value, were in the front | ladder. He found the door fast; but, placing his body 
part of hie shop ; they consisted, principally, of liquors | against the wall, and his feet against the door, with 
which, together with a few dry goods, anda barrel or | main force, after a powertul effort, he burst it open, 
two of fish, and some cordage, comprised his stock in | and tumbled into the room. Within ten feet of him, 
trade. ‘I'he second story had two or three rooms in | near the tar barrel, stood old Scratch, with the light 
it, which, as the doors were open, the young men | in hishand. Bradshaw rushed past him, and descend- 
could observe were filled with all kinds of rubbish, of | ed the steps, into the grocery. ‘here were several 
the most inflammable materials. persons around the stove, who ev dently had been 
“You see,” said Scratch, chuckling, “they may | startled by the report of the pistol. Bradshaw looked 
hunt the hare, but they can’t find him. it them dogs | round to see if there was any back way, through 
of constables press too heavy on me, do you see ?—I | which he could pass out; for he reflected, without his 
can just let a candle fall in yon old tar barrel, and | talse whiskers and hat, he mght be known to some of 
it they don’t scamper like old rats, what’s that to | them, as the one who had hurt Adams. He saw no 
me ?” way of passing out, but by the front door. As he ra- 
Bradshaw and Cavendish felt in a quandary, as to | pidly advanced to do so, the fellow who had been con- 
how they should act, on seeing Adams; but, as they | versing at the stove with Kentuck, asked—‘Where’s 
could not communicate with each other, by a tacit} the other fellow? Who fired the pistol? Where’s 
understanding, they determined to foilow to his hiding- | your whiskers and hat, my lark ?” 
place, and trust to circumstances. ‘The watchmen| “Keep dark,” said Bradshaw; “I left them u 
would, doubtless, keep their station until they heard.) stairs. There’s watchmen hid away, about caos 7 
the signal, or the young men left the grocery. If} believe.” ) 
Adams was much disabled, they could easily take} “The devil! What will Adams do? 
him; but the main point was to prevent the interfer- | smell something burning ?” 
ence of old Scratch and his company, before they| At this moment, old Scratch called out from above 
could communicate with the watchmen; however, on | —“ Knock him down—kill him! He’s a spy.” 
went the landlord, and they followed after. Heled| The fellows immediately placed themselves in a 
the way to the corner of the building, next to the va-| threatening attitude; one brandished a_ formidable 
cant lot, beside the tar barrel to which he had pointed, |-club, and others drew their knives. They stood 
and to: ching a board, that seemed to benailed against | directly between Bradshaw and the door, calling 
the wall to repair a dilapidation, a narrow door open- | out— 
ed, which led by a ladder to a kind of third storyor| “Traitor, spy--we know you. Say your prayers!” 
cock-loft. On entering the apartment, it appeared| “Make way, my brave boys,” said Bradshaw, no- 
long and narrow, with the ce:ling unplastered and | thing intim dated, drawing and cocking a pistol, as he 
slanting, which was, in fact, formed by the root of the | spoke. “Make aclear passage. Put up your knives 
house, There was no flooring on the rafters, only,| and clubs. ‘The first man who attempts to use one, 
here and there, a board laid across in different direc- | I’ll shoot dead.” 
tions. ‘Treading a board that appeared to lead to the} ‘“ Don’t fear him,” exclaimed the fellow who had 
sky-lght, the landlord opened a door close to the eves, | previously spoken: “ his pistol’s not loaded. Didn’t 
which they bad to stoop to enter, and Bradshaw and | you hear it go off, up stairs?” 
Willoughby tound themselves in a miserable room,if| “ Why don’t old Scratch come down,” said another 
room it might be called, on the floor of which, on a | fellow, intimidated by Bradshaw's manner, “ and help 
mattress, lay Adams. ‘The ruffian’s encounter with } us, if he wants him caught ?” 
Bradshaw had been no child’s play ; he looked squalid | “ See, boys!” said Bradshaw, producing another pis- 
and feverish. He was so altered from sickness, and | tol, and holding one in each hand,—“ two pistols have 
his wounds, Bradshaw scarcely knew him. ‘The | not been fired: one must be loaded. Your blood be 
Kentuckian eyed his broad chest, bony arms, and bull | upon your own head! ‘The first one that attempts to 
neck, and wondered how Bradshaw could have con- | stop me is a gone case.” 
tended, successfully, with such superior strength.| So speaking, he passed deliberately by them, while 
The landlord, with the candle which he held in his | old Scratch came running down stairs, crying out, 
hand, lit one which stood by the bed-side of Adams, | “ Stop him!” 


| They followed, but at a respecttul dis- 
and then stepped behind the young men, Willoughby | tance, after Bradshaw, determined to dog him. He 


had to stoop very much, in consequence of his height, | crossed over to the old building in which were the 
and the lowness of the room. Forgetting, for a mo-| watch. He thought it best not to call them, as the 
ment, this necessity, as he stepped forward, he struck | fellows might then scamper off; and he wished them 
his head against the roof with such force, as to throw | to be taken. They followed after him, giving, at in- 
him off his balance. In the impulsive effort to reco- | tervals, a low whistle, which was answered trom the 
ver himself, he threw out his hand, and struck from | upper part of the lane, where footsteps were heard ad- 
the head of Bradshaw the watchmen’s hat and false  vanlae. All at once, the cry of “Fire! Fire! !” from 
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a hundred tongues, burst forth in that fearful tone, that 
tells it is near: at the same momeut, a blaze of light 
revealed, to Bradshaw, the forms and faces of the 
watchmen, amiong whom he stood. 

“ We've fuund him,” said Bradshaw. “ He’s at old 
Scratch’s.” 

He turned and beheld the old villain’s house on fire, 
with the flames blazing out of the second story win- 
dows. lt unmediately occurred to him, that Scratch 
bad set it ou fire; and the rapid progress of the flames 
was proof enough that his train, ot which he spoke, 
was well set. Bradshaw looked anxiously round for 
Willoughby, butin vain. He told the watchmen, hasti- 
ly, the circumstances; and requested them to take 
Scratch in custody, if they should see him. He then 
entered the burning house, in search ot Willoughby.— 
He proceeded as far as the steps to the second story, 
but he found it impossible to ascend—the whole wasin 
a blaze; and in places the fire dropped down into the 
grocery, through the floor, which, in several places, 
was burned through. He called in a loud voice, stood 
listening, and called again and again, but there came 
no answer. By this time, a great crowd had gather- 
ed; the bells were ringing; the cry of fire sounded 
through the city ; and the noise of the engine bells and 
wheels was heard in the lane, as the hose-men ran to 
and fro, unreeling the hose. When bradshaw re-en. 
tered the street, two engines were in full play on the 
fire, On the opposite side, he saw eld Scratch looking 
very composedly on the house. Springing forward, 
and seizing him by the throat, Bradshaw exclaimed, 
“Where’s my friend? ‘Tell me, or I’ll choke you ? 
Where’s Kentuck ?” 

“In the house,” said the old fellow, doggedly. 

As Bradshaw was in the act of pressing him to the 
pavement, he glanced towards the house, saw the trap- 
door open, and, in a moment after, Willoughby stood 
on the roof. It seemed to swing and trembled beneath 
his weight. 
Adams through the door, and, half dragging him, for 
he could not help himself, they reached the chimney 
that stood near the adjoining house, divided, as we 
have before described, from it by an alley of about seven 
feet in width. Luckily for them, the wind blew in the 
opposite direction, so as to bear the flames towards 
the vacant lot. ‘he whole of the house on that side 
was burning ; and great bodies of flame broke upward 
through the very roof at thatcorner. ‘The engines di- 
pannel ta whole body of the water there, but it seem- 
ed inevitable that the two must perish. “ Where’s the 
life escape-ladder ?” was called out on every side.— 
* Not come yet, not come yet,” was the answer. The 
crisis was so {carful that the immense crowd looked 
on in breathless suspense. ‘The engine men worked 
away at their engines without their accustomed song, 
in dead silence, with their eyes upturned to Willough- 
by and Adams. ‘The Kentuckian stood erect with his 
arm resting on the top of the chimney; his hat and 
watchman’s cloak he had left in Adams’ room; a 
splendid cable chain of gold was plainly perceptible, 
over the breast of his mole-skin vest. At his feet, 
cowering and clinging to the roof, with both his hands, 
was Adams. His face expressed the wi!dest horror ; 
in heart-rending tones, he was calling on the crowd for 
God’s sake to save him, 

As soon as Bradshaw saw Willoughby, he called 
out to him, in a firm, clear voice, that every man in 
the crowd heard, “ Willoughby! Kentuck! hold on; 
1’ll bring youa rope from the next building.” Wil. 
loughby waved his hand. 

‘l'o throw off his coat and boots, catch up a coil of 
cordage, and enter the adjacent house, were, with 
Bradshaw, but the work of aninstant. Several of the 
crowd said it was no use, as he passed them; and one 
or two, from the best of motives, endeavoured to re- 
strain him, but he rashed on, and, in a moment more, 


TO MY COLLEGE FRIEND, B. W. H. 


Stooping down, Willoughby helped. 


he stood on the roof of the next house to the grocery 
He put the coil of rope round his neck; with one 
spring, he lit beside Willonghby; but he would have 
fallen, had not the Kentuckian caught his hand, for he 
had tojump on the slanting part of the roof in con. 
sequence of the chimney. The root cracked and 
smoked ; a cry of horror burst from the crowd. 

“ Here, Kentuck, put-this rope round you, and let 
me let you down,” said Bradshaw. 

“ No, let’s put it round this poor devil first,” said 
Willoughby, “and let him down. I would have dared 
the risk of jumping on the next roof, but I could not 
leave this man to die, while there was hope.” 

While they spoke, amidst the breathless silence of 
the crowd, they tied the rope round Adaing, and lower- 
ed him down in safety. Willoughby wrapped the rope 
round the chimney, made it fast, and ots 

“ Now, Bradshaw, do you descend.” 

“ Not until you are first down, said Bradshaw. 

) Willoughby folded his arms, and looked at Brad. 
shaw. 

“No, Kentuck,” said Bradshaw, “I got you into 
this difeulty. You’re making the peril greater tor 
both of us by waiting. Go a-head !” ) 

“Come on!” called out the crowd, “ come on! the 
root is talling !” 


The Kentuckian still pansed; Bradshaw sprang 
upon the next building, as the only means of making 
him take the rope. As Bradshaw leaped, Willoughby 
seized the rope; scarcely.had it felt his weight, when 
the roof fell in with a tremendous crash. ‘The crowd 
thought for a moment that both were lost. But, when 
the roof fell, the chimney stood; and Willoughby 
clung to the rope, and held himselt suspended, for an 
instant, by an admirable presence of mind, in air, till 
the smoke somewhat subsided; and, while the flames 
were yet smothered under the roof, he let himselt 
down in safety. By almost a miracle, Bradshaw, 
when he Jumped on to the next house, maintained his 
footing. ‘This he could not have done, had he not 
been in stocking feet. If the Kentuckian had tried 
it, he must have fallen, booted as he was. 

Is he safe?” called out Bradshaw. “ Is Kentuck 
sate 

“Safe as an old ’coon!” exclaimed Willoughby; 
“how are you, Bradshaw ?” 

Original. 
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Remember me not, when thy heart is glad, 
And those that thou lovest are ’round thee, 

But when thy bosom is burdened and sad, 
Then I ask that thonl’t think ot me. 


Remember me not, in the hour of glee, 
When all around thee is gladness, 
@ No! I ask not that then thoul’t think of me 
For fear it might cause thee sadness. 


Remember me not, in prosperity’s hour, 
When fortune smiles brightly on thee; 

Bot when dark clouds of adversity lower 
Then I ask that thou’'lt think of me. 


Remember me not, when thou’rt free from care 
And thy heart beats lightly in thee; 

But when low thou bendest thy knee in prayer 
Then I ask thou wilt think of me. W. fl. M. 


It requires but little acquaintance withthe 
heart, to know that woman’s first wish is to be 
handsome ; and that, consequently, the readiest 
method of obtaining her kindness, is to praise 


her beauty.—Johnson. 
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THE WISSAHICCON. 


From the Southern Literary Messenger for December. 


THE WISSAHICCON,* 


BY BENJ. MATTHIAS. = 


“Its bounding crystal frolicked in the ray, 
And gushed from cleft to crag with saltless spray.” 
Byron. 


It is probable there are but few individuals re- 
siding in the vicinity of Philadelphia, who have 
not heard, during some interval of business en- 
gagements, of Wissahiccon creek, a beautiful 
and romantic stream that falls into the no less 
romantic Schuyliill, about five miles above the 
city. ' The stream is visited, statedly, by but a 
small number of persons, but as it is neither 
found on any map, nor marked in any gazetieer 
that [ have ever examined, there may be some 
apology offered for the indifference to magnifi- 
cent scenery, manifested by hundreds and thou- 
sands of our citizens, who, though domiciled tn its 
immediate vicinity, have never deemed it worthy 
ofa visit. So true it is,that there isa proneness 
in human nature to undervalue the gifts of Pro- 
vidence which are placed within our reach, and 
to admire and covet ‘those which are located at 
a distance. Were a fatiguing journey of several 
hundred miles necessary, in order to enjoy a 
ramble along the banks of the Wissahiccon, we 
should then, without doubt, view its placid wa- 
ters, its sluggish, meandering course, its richly 
covered banks, and its imposing precipices, with 
the admiration and enthusiasm which scenes of 
this character never fail to inspire in the minds 
of those who passionately love the untouched 
works of the hand of Nature. But the delightful 
little stream courses along within a few miles of 
our doors,and a ride to its most picturesque 
views, is but an hour’s excursion; hence, except 
to a few whose researches have discovered, and 
whose good taste enabled them te appreciate, 
the beauty, sublimity and majesty of this stream, 
it is almost unknown. 

But there are persons who have not been thus 
negligent of nature’s treasures in this vicinity, 
and to these a visit to the fascinating Wissahic- 
con, calls up remembrances and associations of 
the most delightful character. To those who en- 
joy Nature in her majesty—free, uncontrolled, 
undespoiled of her beauty by the effacing efforts 
of human skill—there is no spot, within a circle 
of many miles, so rich in imagery, so imposing 
in appearance, so fascinating in attraction, as 
the banks of the Wissabiccon. The stream takes 
its rise from several springs in the upper part of 
Montgomery county, and flows, for a short dis- 
tance, through a limestone country, remarkable 
for fertility and a high state of cultivation.— 
Thence it passes, south-westernly, “a sweet smil- 
ing stream sleeping on the green sward,” into 
more undulating land, until it reaches the Ches- 
nut ridge, from which it progresses, at times in- 
dolently, and at times with an impetuous current, 
through a narrow valley, hedged in on either 
side by high hills, steep and craggy cliffs and 
precipitous mountains, until it strikes the 
Schuylkill, about a mile above the falls. Along 


* According to Heckewelder, the Indian term Wi- 
Sauchsican, trom which “ Wissahiccon” has most pro- 
hably Leen derived, means a yellowish stream. 

3 


its whole course the scenery of the Wissahiccon 
is beautiful, but itis the portion lying within four 
or five miles of its mouth, that is generally re- 
= as the most attractive, as it exhibits, in 
older relief than any other portion, the peculiar 

sublimity and grandeur of the stream, and the 
imposing and majestic ledge of rock work 
through which it passes. It is along this distance 
that | have been accustomed to ramble during 
leisure moments, for years, and it is under the 
shade of the forests of brilliant hue that line its 
banks, that | have often reclined, and enjoyed, 
undisturbed, the sweet melody of nature, issuin 
from the bursting green foliage around me. 
love nature with enthusiasm, and whether stand- 
ing on the bank of a running stream and listening 
to the sweet gushing sound of its waters, or seat- 
ed on an eminence overlooxing the waving fields 
of golden fruit that bless the labour of the hus- 
bandman; whether enchanted by the Siren song of 
nature’s minstrels in the spring, or watching the 
many-coloured leaves of the forest, as they are 
borne through the air by the whistling winds of 
autumn—there is,in the scene before me, ab- 
sorbing attraction, calling forth reflections which 
never fail to mellow down the selfishand unkind 
feelings of the heart, and to shed a peaceful, con- 
soling and happy influence—all-pervading and 
lasting in its impressions—over the heart. 

‘The wild and majestic are, however, the 
scenes to which I am most strongly attached. 
and which invariably elicit, toa greater extent 
than those of a softer character, passionate 
emotions of wonder and admiration. I| love to 
stand at the base of a mountain whose summit 
reaches the clouds, and to clamber among rocks 
and under precipices whose projecting cliffs 
threaten destruction to the hardy adventurer—! 
love to explore the dense forests of our bold and 
beautiful hills, and to bury myself in the hidden re- 
cesses of nature, where the foot of man has never 
trod, where the sound of civilization has never 
been heard—l love to stand at the foot of Niaga- 
ra, and watch the mighty torrent of a mighty in- 
land sea, hurling its concentrated power inte 
the gulph below, and to gaze deep, deep, into 
that awful abyss—unfathomable, destructive, ap- 
pees love to see the elements at war, to 
1ear the rush of the tornado and whirlwind, lay- 
ing prostrate in their furious courseevery impedi- 
ment to their destructive progress, and to witness 
the fall of the powerful oak and the whirlings of 
its cleft branches in the sea of matter above, 
crushing and overwhelming the most formidable 
obstacles of art. These are scenes in which the 
spirit of the enthusiast revels, and they are 
scenes which strike the soul with awe,speaking 
trumpet-tongued of the presence of an Almighty 
power! of the omnipotence of his authority, of 
the insignificance of human effort, and the frail- 
ty of human life. 

The scenery near the mouth of the Wissahic- 
con is of a wild, romantic and imposing charac- 
ter, beautiful in its ever-varying aspect, and in- 
teresting in its mystic associations. High hills, 
occasionally assuming the appearance of moun- 
tains, rise on either side, covered with a dense 
and beautifully variegated foliage. The dog- 
wood, witk its beautiful flowers, the chesnut, the 
locust, the melancholy willow, the sumac, the 
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gum, with its vermillion leaves, and the gloomy 
hemlock, flourish here in all their native gran- 
deur, and the lofty oak, the father of the forest, 
stretches out his thickly covered branches to af- 
ford-shade and shelter to the weary pedestrian. 
Wild flowers, in great number and varieties, ri- 
valling each other in loveliness, are found in the 
underwood, giving effect to the drapery of the 
verdant trees, by enlivening the dark hues of the 
thickly-growing and overshadowed forest. Some 
of these flowers and plants are of rare quality 
and surpassing beauty, and far eclipse in attrac- 
tion many that are cultivated with care and 
pride in our horticultural gardens; but here they 
spring up, year after year, in silence and soli- 
tude, being literally 
“Born to blush unseen, 
And waste their fragrance on the desert air.” 


In the valley of the stream, along the eastern side 
of which, for a mile or two,a convenient road 
has been chisseled and scooped out of the sides of 
the stony hill, the vision is completely obstructed 
by the imposing banks, and hills rising above 
hills, on either shore,and but for the unpoetic 
noise of a labouring mill, and the span of a rude 
bridge which crosses toa small cavern or clevity 
in the rocky slope, there would be nothing to 
betray the presence of man, or to mark the con- 
tiguity of human enterprise. Alas! that not one 
spot--noteven the glorious W issahiccon--bearing 
the undoubted pmpress of the hand of the God of 
nature, can escape the desolating depredations 
and oflicious interference of the onward march 
of civilization. | 

The carriage road commencing at the mouth 
of the Wissahiccon, crosses the stream on a co- 
vered bridge, about a mile and a half above, 
winds up a hill of considerable elevation, and 
passes over to the Ridge. From the covered 


bridge access along the creek is obtained by | 


means of a foot path,on the western side, which 
is marked through the forest, over crags and 
eliffs, rugged rocks and rooted trees, until it 
reaches a beautiful green lawn, a little parlour 
in the wilderness, celebrated as the resort of oc- 
casional pic nic parties of young ladies and gen- 
tlemen from the city, and where, on the grassy 
floor, youth and beauty have often mingled in the 
graceful dance, and joined in the merry song of 
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sive structure; and here, upon the edge of a hil, 
may be seen the point at which it was sometime 
since proposed to throw a bridge over the 
stream, to carry across the rail-road from Phi- 
ladelphia to Norristown. The projectors of the 
scheme reached thus far in their onward pro- 
gress, but in casting a glance over the precipice 
into the gulph below, were struck with dismay 
at the formidable obstacles which appeared, and 
prudently abandoned the hazardous and wildly- 
conceived undertaking. 

Near Garsed’s flax mill, the foot-path crosses 
to the eastern shore of the stream, on a rude log 
chained to an adjacent stone, and passes up 
through a forest overhanging the sluggish wa- 
ters, and through a thick underwood, which, in 
some places, is almost impenetrable. Oecasion- 
al openings in the dense foliage, which become 
more frequent as the pedestrian progresses up 
the stream, afford highly picturesque and en- 
chanting views of the surrounding hills, such as 
those who appreciate nature in her majesty, 
would journey miles upon miles, and endure 
age and fatigue without murmuring, to behold. 

n every direction the scenes unfolded to the 
eye are rich and enchanting beyond description, 
and remind the visiter who associates therewith 
ideas of intellectual pleasure and enjoyment, of 
the beantiful times of the poet : 


“ Dear solitary groves, where peace doth dwell! 
Sweet harbours of pure love and innocence! 

How willingly could I tor ever stay 

Beneath the shade of your embracing greens, 
List’ning to the harmony of warbling birds, 

Tun’d with the gentle murmur of the stream; 

Upon whose banks, in various livery 

The fragrant offspring of the early year, 

‘Their heads, like graceful swans, bent proudly down, 
Reflecting their own beauties in the crystal flood.” 


One ot the most interesting spots on the Wis- 
sahiccon, isin the immediate vicinity of the great 
perpendicular rock of granite, opposite Ritten- 
house’s mill. Here the dark shadows of the 
hill fall, with beautiful effeet, upon the gurgling 
stream, and the rich and deep woodland fotiage, 
the tangled shrubbery, redolent of fragrance. 
the towering cliffs on the one side, and imposing 
hills and dales on the other, give to the place a 
charm and faseination, which the reflecting 


innocence and gay hilarity. It is a sweet spot,; mind may enjoy, but of which it is impossible te 


and surrounded as it is, by scenery of the wildest 


and most romantic character, may, very appro- | 


riately, be designated the “ oasis of the Wissa- 
hiccon.” Near this place, immediately on the 


convey with the pen. any accurate description. 
lt was near this enchanting place,on the sun 
side of a high hill, as is currently believed, that 


-Kelpius and his friend, scholars of Germany. 


water’s edge, the ruins of an antiquated stone located themselves about the close of the seven- 


building are discovered, scattered over the | teenth century, and where for years they dwelt 


ground, and as no trace of the original appear- 
ance of the edifice can be found, the tmagina- 


tion is permitted to enjoy free scope in dwelling | Wilderness,’ 


in quiet and religious meditation, awaiting, with 
anxious prayer, the coming of the ** Lady of the 
’ and where they died, as we now 


upon the character and pursuits of its ancient, know, “ without the sight.” It was here, that. 


founders. On the opposite side, the banks rise 
up, in many places almost to 
the height of mountains, and but few have the 
temerity to attempt a passage along the course 
of the stream, as a single false step might hurl 
them among the dangerous rocks and jutting 
cliffs below. Here, as well as on the western 
side, several clevities and caverns in the granite 
rocks may be found, but it does not appear that 
they extend to any great depth under the mas- 


at a period long anterior to the arrival of Kel- 
pras, the untamed monarch of these wilds, came 
to enjoy the rich treasures of nature, and to 
worship 18 silence, the goodness and bounty of 
the Great Spirit. It was here, perhaps, on the 
summit of this very hill, that the original owners 
of the soil assembled for the war dance and to 
make preparations for a furious and_ bloody 
contest; or mayhap it was here that the chiefs 


of different tribes assembled to bury the hatchet 
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THE WISSACHICCON. 


of war and to smoke the calumet of amity and 
peace. Perhaps it was here that the noble 
young warrior, flushed with the honors of victo- 
ry, stole silently at the midnight hour, to breathe 
his tale of love and his vows of devotion, into the 
ear of his blushing and affianced bride; and sure- 
ly no spot can be found, in the whole range of 
our wide-spread territory, so suitable for scenes 
of this character. Here is the abode of romance, 
here the spirit of nature holds undisputed sway 
—and here, among these rugged rocks and in 
this dense foliage—by the side of this poetic 
stream, with its associations of woody heights 
and shady dells, it is fitting that pure and holy 
vows of love should be uttered, where Heaven, 
in every leaf of the* forest, in every blade of 
grass, may be called upon to bear witness to 
their sincerity and truth. 

But the Wissahiccon has fallen into other 
hands. The untutored savage no longer strolls 
over these silent mountains and vales, for his 
abode has been removed far away, beyond the 
western waters. The bones of his warrior fa- 
ther lie bleached and neglected in the depths of 
the valley, for the high-bounding spirit of the 
son is tamed, by the contaminating iafluence of 
his civilized brethren. The active deer no lon- 
ger bounds over the hills and dales of the Wis- 
sahiccon, for he has been driven to more seques- 
tered abodes. The stream is, however, much 
the same—its placid waters are still beautiful as 
mirrors—its shores are still romantic—its groves 
are still enchanting—and so may they ever re- 
main, undisturbed, untouched by the delapidating 
hand of man! The place should ever be reser- 
ved as a refreshing retreat, where the soul may 
be uplifted in devotion, and the heart gladdened 
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cluded situation in order to secure peace and 

uietness in their religious devotions. Many of 
the aged inhabitants of the neighbourhood re- 
member this monastery, as a buildiag of un- 
changed appearance, even from the days of their 
boyhood, and some have connected therewith 
curious traditions of romance and Jegends of 
mystic tale. Notwithstanding the edifice has 
lately undergone a thorough alteration, and is 
now the permanent residence of a highly re- 
spectable and very intelligent family, it still 
bears the reputation of being visited by spirits. 

The fact of this building having been occupied 
as a monastery, by a brotherhood of Germans, 
is, however, involved in doubt. One tradition 
alleges, that it was tenanted, for sometime, by a 
fraternity of Capuchins, or White Friars, who 
took upon themselves vows of abstinence and 
poverty, and who slept upon wooden or stone 
‘sagoke with places scolloped out for the head. 
n confirmation of this tradition, an ancient 
burial place near the premises, now under til- 
lage, is puinted out, where repose the remains of 
many of the brotherhood. Another and more 
probable story is, that the building was actually 
erected for a religious society, professing a faith 
similar to that of the Seven day Baptists at 
Ephrata, near Lancaster, but never occupied, as 
those for whom it was designed, deemed it ex- 
pedient to leave the neighbourhood and join the 
settlement at Ephrata. The Chronica Ephrata 
expressly states that previous to the formation 
of that community, in May, 1733,they had dwelt 
in separate places as hermits, and “‘ the hermits 
of the Ridge” are frequently mentioned. That 
there was a feeling of affection between these 
hermits and the brotherhood in Ephrata,is be- 


in sweet contemplation—where no sound shall ; yond all doubt, as the Chronica, in another place, 
be heard but the notes of melody and joy, in| speaks of some brothers of single devotedness 
delightful unison with the tones of the murmur- | at Roxborough, “ who subsequently fell in with 


ing rill. 

“'T’o sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 

Where things that ownnot man’s dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been ; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen ; 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold 
Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean; 
This is not solitude—'tis but to hold 

or nature’s claims, and see her stores un- 
roll’d. 


Two or three miles above the perpendicular 
rock, on the eastern shore of the stream, and in 
a spot equally beautiful and romantic,stands an 
edifice of great antiquity, connected with which 
there are a number of interesting associations. 
itis built nearly on the summit of a slope that 
stretches into a ravine, walled in on three sides 
by elevated hills, thickly covered with foliage. 
rhe building is of stone, three stories high, 
with numerous windows, four to each chamber, 
of uniform size and appearance; sixty years 
ago there was a balcony around the second 
story,and the old-fashioned eaves, plastered in 
semi-circular form, still to be seen, exhibit the 
architectural taste and style of a past century. 
The date of its erection is supposed to be the 
year 1706, and its founders a society of religious 
Germans, probably known as Pietists or Seven 
day Baptists, who no doubt selected this se- 
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the spirit of the world and married.” 

Kelpius, probably the first of the hermits on 
the W issahiccon, died in the year 1708. He was 
succeeded by Seelig, who survived him many 

ears, and who was contemporary with Conrad 

latthias, another recluse, whose cave was near 
the Schuylkill. Tradition speaks of these Ger- 
mans as being men of undoubted piety and 
great learning. Kelpius wrote several languages, 
and his journal, in Latin, is now in the posses- 
sion of a distinguished antiquarian of Philadel- 
phia. He waited the coming of the “ Lady of 
the Wilderness,’—the woman clothed with the 
sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon her 
head a crown of twelve stars,’ spoken of in the 
scriptures, as having “ fled into the wilderness, 
where she hath a place prepared of God, that 
they should feed her there a thousand two hun- 
dred and threescore days.” (Rev. x11.) We may 
wonder that such a man as Kelpius should labour 
under a delusion of this character, but those 
who will visit the spot he selected for his 
“ prayerful waiting,” willagree with me in opin- 
ion that it was singularly well chosen to harmo- 
nise with and foster his eccentric views and ro- 
mantic religious expectations. 

There is another interesting legend, connect- 
ed with the monastery on the Wissahiccon, 
which I feel inclined to allude to, if I may do so 
without being held responsible for its veracity. 
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it is a tale of unhappy love, and relates to’ 


a young, beautiful and accomplished French 
lady, who followed her lover to the Indian wars, 
who fought in disguise by his side, and who 
closed his eyes when he feel at her feet, mortally 
wounded. Being subsequently admitted, for 
temporary shelter, into the monastery, she passed 
a day or two in unavailing grief, and died, heart- 
broken at the loss of all she held near and dear 
on earth. The particulars of the melancholy 
fate of the beautiful Louisa, | may hereafter 
unfold to the reader, but I beg my young friends 
who may discover the mound which covers her 
remains at the foot of a weeping willow, 
washed by the gurgling stream, to shed a tear to 
the memory of one whose beauty and virtues de- 
served a happier fate. 

I have thus attempted to give a sketch of the 
ever-delightful Wissahiccon, and to cast a hasty 
glance ata few of the prominent incidents with 
which it was once associated. If I have failed 
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THE BACHELOR’S SOLILOQUY—LACONICS, NO, III. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
LACONICS. NOs lil. 


Be open without levity; generous without waste ° 
secret without craft; humble without meanness ; bold 
without insolence ; cautious without anxiety ; regular 


yet a formal ; mild yet not timid; firm yet not tyran- 
nical, 


Who in the same given time can produce more 
than many others has vigour ; who can produce more 
and better has talents; who can produce what none 
else can, has genius: 


He that would please must rarely aim at such ex. 
cellence as depresses his hearers in their own opinion 
or debars them from the hope of contributing recipro- 
cally to the entertainment of the company. 


Who sedulously attends, pointedly asks, calmly 
speaks, coolly auswers, and ceases when he has no 
more to say, is in possession of some of the best re- 
quisities of man, 


Hypocrisy is very common—it being easy to ac- 


to excite interest in the mind of the reader, let | quire 1t—but hypocrisy is totally different from dissi- 


him not hesitate to attribute the circumstance to 
the feeble powers of the writer, rather than to 
the paucity of the subject to which his attention 
has beencalled. Beautiful and magnificent be- 
yond comparison are the picturesque views of this 
romantic stream, and for ages to come may its 
crystal waters continue to course through the 
valley, affording peaceful enjoyment to the pe- 
destrian on its banks, and unqualified delight to 
those who may ramble through its attractive fo- 
rests. 
Original. 
THE BACHELOR'S SOLILOQUY:. 
A Parody from Hamlet—Act 3rd—Scene 1st. 


To marry, or not marry, that is the question. 


Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

All the loneliness of Bachelorship ; 

Or to take up arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing, end them! to wed—to marry— 
No more ;—And bya marriage to say we end 

The heart-ache and the thousand natural ills 

‘That Bachelors are heirs to,—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. ‘lo wed ;—to marry ;— 
‘To marry ! perchance to quarrel ;—ay there’s the rub; 
For in that marriage what ills may come, 

When we have shuffled off this single state 

Must give us peace. ‘There’s the respect 

‘That makes our evils of such continuance: 

For who would bear this cold and isolated life: 
‘The world’s reproach, the young beau’s contumely, 
‘Che pangs of smothered love, the want of cash, 
‘The coquetry of beauty, and the spurns 

‘That the old Bachelor ot the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his own fortune make 
With a lovely angel! who would burthens bear, 
‘l'o grunt and sweat under this single life, 

Bat that the dread of something alter marriage,— 
‘The undiscovered country, from whose bourne 

No traveller returns,-—puzzles the will; 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 

Than fly to others that we know jot of. 


When Incledon was in the zenith of his fame, he 


did almost as he pleased. Kemble sent to him to ask 
his aid in Hecate. ‘This Charles was inclined to con- 
sider infra. dig. “The national singer play this He-cat:! 
‘The fact is, you may tell Mr. Kemble that if he’ll play 
one of the thieves to my Macbeth, I will play a He- 
cat, or any cat he likes, to his Macbeth.” 


mulation ; attribute of low and evil 


minds, 


One of the first steps towards placing others at our 
implicit disposal, is to put them in love with them- 
selves, by exciting their vanity ; and then take advan- 
tage of the delusion for your own benefit. 


hypocrisy is the 


Never make a promise when the power of performing 
that promise shall depend on another. 


Assume a cheerfulness in society, if you have it not. 


What greater instance can there be of a weak and 

usillanimous temper, than fora man to pass his whole 

ite in Opposition to his own sentiments; or not to dare 
to do what he thinks he ought to do? 


A man without assurance is liable to be made uneasy 
by the folly or illnature of every one he converses 
with :—a man without modesty is lost to all sense of 


honor aud virtue:—a modest assurance is the just 


mean between bashfulness and impudence. 


There is a wide difference between the confidence 
which becon.es a man, and the simplicity which dis- 
graces a tool. 


Be not confident in a plain way. 


That man is guilty of impertinence who considers 
not the circumstances of time, or engrosses the con- 
versation, or makes himself the subject of his discourse, 
or pays no regard to the company he is in. 


' What is often termed shyness, is nothing more than 
a refined sense and an indiflerence to common obser- 
vations, 


Calumny is like the brands flying from a large fire 
which quickly go out if you do not blow them. 


T’o be despised or blamed by an incompetent or un- 
candid judge, may give a momentary pain, but ought 
not to make us unhappy. 


Never give a promise which may in the event inter- 
fere with your duty. 


Promises of secrecy ought not to be violated, al- 
though the public would derive an advantage from the 
discovery. Such promises contain no unlawtulness 
in them, to destroy their obligation; for as the infor- 
mation would not have been imparted upon any other 
condition, the public lose nothing by the promise 
which they would have gained without it. 


Fear never was a friend to the love of God or man, 
to duty or conscience, to truth, probity or honor. 
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SKETCHES OF THE WESTERN BAR. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 


Sketches by a member of the Western Bar. 
O« De 


[ RESUMED. 


It was during the session of the court as described 
in my last, in the autumn ot 1827, in L**** co. Ohio, 
which was embraced in our circuit, that the following 
incident occurred, and which together with the entire 
narrative as here related is altogether authentic and 
“real.” ‘The subject indeed may seem to have little 
to do with the general title ] have chosen for these 
sketches, but | was made acquainted with most of the 
individuals to whom it relates, while on the cireuit, 
and there is, moreover, at least one incident in the 
narrative, connected in some degree with the protes- 
sion, and which shows to advantage a point of char- 
acter they are known to possess in as eminent a de- 
gree as any other class of men upon earth, | mean 
their generosity, their charity, their readiness ever to 
sympathise with the unfortunate, and to assist the 
sufferer. Bespeaking then a little charity for what 
may seem egotusm, proceed we with our narrative. 


It was at the close of a day spent in ceurt, into 
which had entered more. than the usual vicissitudes of 
a lawyer’s life, of good and bad fortune, hope and fear, 
success and defeat, and all of which is likely to be 
keenly telt by a very young advocate (and such | was 
at the time) and perhaps even long remembered— 
when returning to the hotel, or rather our plain log 
tavern, my landlord handed me a note written in a 
very neat crow quill hand, though on paper a little 
sviled, with a direction inscribing my name at length 
even to the middle letter, and what is somewhat 
unusual, it was correctly spelt. It contained a request 
that I would call upon the writer, if I had leisure, in 
the course of the evening, directing me where she 
was to be found, for my correspondent, I need hardly 
add, was cf the belie sex. Lt was very natural, espe- 
cially in the case of a young advocate to suppose 
that the introduction had reference to nothing else 
than some interesting case in court, a breach of 
promise of marriage, or the defence of a fair crea- 
lure against the persecutions of a jealous husband, 
and full of the subject, with this cue which my imagi- 
nation had supplied, I hastily teok my tea and went in 
search of my tair correspondent. Her residence was 
about a halt a mile from the village, and partially in 
sight of it. It was situated I saw, as I approached, on 
the top of a knob, or little hill, from which the ground 
we in every direction, and was covered with a 
thick growth of shrub oaks extending quite up to the 
log dwelling. It had been cleared, it seems, during 
the last war for a military encampment, and occu- 
pied for a time by a portion of the north west army. 
The temporary log tenements that had been at that 
time erected, with the exception ef the one to which I 
was making my way, had tallen to decay, and the logs 
‘ay strewn about the ground and crossing my path. It 
was the very highest eminence in the neighbourhood, 
having been selected to command the surrounding 
country—while the bleak exposure to the north, and 
the utter sterility of the soil prevented, at a later day, 
its being in any way cultivated or occupied until its 
present occupants sought a temporary shelter there.— 
Phe whole scene as I approached it, at the close of a 
cold December's evening, was the very type of poverty 
and desolation, bleak, cheerless and forbidding. I had 
some difficulty to believe that the author of my neat 
little billet could be the inmate of so wretched a habi- 
tation, for the building itself, a sort of block house, 
composed of large rough hewn logs, was quite in 
keeping with the surrounding scenery. My knock at 
the door was answered by the appearance of a female 
who might have been some forty years of age, clad in 
the most coarse and common garb. Her figure was 


tall and slender made, her cheeks thin and palid, and 
the expression of her countenance melancholy and 
dejected in the extreme. ‘l'o my ordinary salutation 
she made no immediate answer, but continued to gaze 
into my face with the utmost interest, as if endeavour- 
ing to recognize an old acquaintance. She at length 
exclaimed, “lam right, L see plainly the resemblance, 
you are the son of my early bosom friend, C. P. 
Your mother was a P.” And who, I exclaimed, 
is it, thus on the very frontiers of civilization, and 
in such an abode that claims acquaintance with my 
family, with my mother? But her heart was full, the 
interview had called up associations connected with 
better and happier days, and she turned from me and 
wept like a child. Not interrupting her, I had time 
to examine the contents of the room, or more proper- 
ly barrack. A miserable straw bed, situated in one 
corner with a tew tattered blankets lor covering, two 
or three old chairs, and a little pine table constituted 
the entire furniture of the apartment. Two young 
children were shivering round some coals in the fire 
place, and a third was lying on the bed. I never saw 
a more desolate and poverty stricken looking home ; 
the great size of the apartment, constructed probably, 
for the accommodation of fifty men at arms, stood in 
its nakedness in bold relief, nor did the melanchol! 
and wo begone aspect of this lone woman (lone as 
saw her) with her helpless little ones, assist to relieve 
the gloom. Repeating my question, when she had a 
little composed hersell, as to what early friend of my 
mother’s I had the good fortune to meet, though un- 
der circumstances that showed that adversity and that 
friend had not been strangers, assuring her at the 
same time that the name of my most cherished parent 
was ever a passport to command both the friendship 
and services of ae son—alter a moments pause, she a 
replied by asking me if I ever recollected to have 
heard my mother speak of her friend Julia B****, Ju- 
lia B! Lexclaimed; the truth at once flashed upon me. 
I was indeed in the presence of the bosom friend, the 
early school companion of my mother. I was in the 
presence of one whose character was as familiar to me 
as though I had known her all my life; for who that 
has been raised in the neighbourhood that once claim- 
ed a distinguished beile, (one not alone the belle of the 
village but of the county, and of the surrounding 
country,) though it may be years after the heroine 
(and she is generally not less in some one or more ot 
the traditions of the neighbourhood) has acted her 
part, and passed away—but will yet hear of her,—of 
her beauty and her conquests, and perhaps often ot 
more worthy marks of distinction—ot virtues and 
qualities better entitling her to remembrance. 

Her history in a few words is this. Mrs. C.’s (for such 
she now was) ancestors, had for years, it not almost, or 
quite for centuries, owned and occupied a rich and ex- 
tensive val'ey in the neighbourhood of the Connecticut 
river. ‘They were affluent in their circumstances, if 
not rich, and rode, and had for years in their carriages. 
Every pains and expense had been bestowed on Ju- 
lia’s education, and, as an evidence of it, even at the 
time I thus encountered her, she both read and spoke 
the French with ease and fluency, an accomplishment, 
it will be recollected, much more rare yeais 
ago, than at present. It was by these qualities of the 
mind, her briiliancy and accomplishments, as much as 
by her beauty of person, though this latter was said to 
have been striking, that she obtained the reputation 
to which I have alluded. She had gratified an early 
attachment while yet very young, by marrying a 
young clergyman, and removed with him to the state 
of Ohio, whither the tide of emigration was just begin- 
ning to set, and where he probably felt himself called 
to go. He had died some years after they removed to 
the state, and after an interval of several years she 
married H**** C****, at that ume Secretary of the 
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Treasury of Ohio, having been elected to that uflice | court were to adjourn to, on the following day; and 
while a member of the State Senate. C. possessed at! to such time, 1 saw, for several reasons, it would be 
the time, great popularity and influence and was a/ necessary to postpone any plans for the relief and as. 
leading and an aspiring politician ; but at one fell blow | sitance of this most distressed family ; for individually, 
lost his popularity and allelse! It was suspected, dur- | my means were unequal to that end, and never more 
ing his administration of the treasury department, that ‘did | regret my poverty. 
its affairs were not going on right. A committee was| In view of the above object, I at once applied to my 
appointed by the legislature to examine its concerns, | old friend Chap, whose heart could never be applied 
who made a report, establishing clearly the fact, that | to in vain, nor his pocket, while there was any thing 
the secretary was largely a detaulter. This exposure | in it. He proposed at once a subscription on the part 
broke poor C.’s heart-=he was never a man after-| of the bar to be taken up shortly after our arrival at 
wards. By the bye, in justice it should here be added, | U——. ‘They came a day or two sooner than was ex- 
that even at the time, he was supposed to have been no | pected—having met with a wagon or rather cart, go- 
tarther culpable than using the funds for the benefit of | ing in their direction, on board of which they placed 
his friends, to whose faithlesness and treachery he was | their little baggage and accompanied themselves on foot, 
undoubtedly a victim. Disheartened, disgusted, curs-| She, woman-like, true to that pride and inborm 
ing the ingratitude of his friends and the fickleness of ; delicacy which under any circumstance, struggle to 
fortune, he left his former home, gave up his property , preserve themselves in the bosom of an educated wo. 
to the last cent and the last article he possessed in the | man, had determined it seems, to pass through the 
world, and removed with his family to the very out town where they were known to many, without, if 
skirts of the farthest settlement, and after leading a’ possible, being discovered. But my friend Chap for. 
sort of squatter’s life for several years, finally took up| tunately was an early riser; and happened to live at 
his residence in the vacated old barrack in sight ofthe | the outskirts of the town, near which they had passed 
little town of Bellefont as above described. ‘The ex-' the night. A little after day-light of a cleat cold morn. 
secretary was utterly unfit for business or any of the | ing,Chap came round to my little ofhce and awoke 
cares ot life. It was supposed at times that he was, me, saying the C’s have come to town, and were en- 
subject to something like hallucination of intellect; deavouring to pass through it incog. 1 immediately 
gloomy, misanthropic and solitary; he was not even | rose and joined him, and we sarted in the direction 
society, in the absence of all other society, tor his own | they were coming. ‘They had just turned out of the 
family ; and was of so little assistance to them other-' lane on to the main road. I shall never forget the ap- 
wise, that but tor the kindness of some of their neigh.| pearance of this group. First came the horses at- 
bours they must have suffered, if not perished. | tached tothe cart harnessed tandum tashion, trund- 
‘The outline of all this and much more, was commn.- | ling the rickety old thing along at a snail’s pace over the 
nicated to me by Mrs. C. during our ihterview. She | frozen kobs—and such horses! ‘They were miserable 
had learned of my arrival at the county seat through a | litle broken down Indian ponies, so poor asto be hard- 
worthy neighbour who sometimes called on her and _| ly able to drag one leg after the other. Next followed 
who had mentioned my name to her, knowing I was} in his tattered summer habiliments the ex-secretary, 
from New England, and that perhaps, I might know | carrying his youngest child awkwardly in his arms; and 
something of her friends; who I may here add, as “woes | then came the mother leading a little boy and girl, the 
love a train,” had also been overtaken by adversity or | eldest hardly more than six years of age, the little 
such of them as survived, for many of them, including | creatures shivering in the air of a raw December 
her father, had long since deceased. Never did I more | morning, their feet scarcely protected with even the 
sincerely sympathize with any human being; my heart; covering of a sock, from the frozen ground with 
bled for her, to see her thus, the inmate of an old bar- | which at every step they came in contact. It was a 
rack, almost in the forest; her whom “the winds of | sight to rouse a man, to pulsate his blood, to swell his 
summer had not been permitted to visit too roughly,” | bosom; he could fight on such an occasion if he had 
her who had been so kindly cared for, and delicately | an enemy; he could weep were it not unmanly to do 
raised,—almost in want of the crust that should save | so. I approached and caught up the little girl in my 
nerself and her babes from perishing—and a cold win- | arms, while my friend did the same in reverence to the 
ter approaching ! I asked what were her plans for the | other chilc, and at the same time 1 presented an arm 
tuture or if she had any, when, to my great satistac- | to the mother and would not be refused i's acceptance, 
tion she told me that she was daily expecting her son; Not the devoted pair, when threading leisurely arm 
from Indiana, who had been absent trom her several | in arm the shady mazes of the grove, not the lover 
years, having been educated by a friend, and had lately | when the mistress of his heart has distinguished him 
been licenced as a physician—that they expected to go | with some special mark of her favor, not the orator 
with him to Indiana, where he had assured her it} in the hour of his triumph, or the young soldier in the 
would be in his power to render them assistance. She | flush of victory, know the sensations—may I call it 
added they thought of setting off in a few days to meet | pleasure, of that moment. We are strangely con- 
him on the way. Before 1 lett the house the ex-Sec- | stituted. 1 won’t philoeophise—but I felt my soul was 
retary entered. He was indeed the wreck both men-| in the arm on which that poor woman hung, and in 
tally and physically 1 had heard him described—the | her defence an adversary might have felt as much. 
very epitome of wo. He might have been some filty- | ‘There she was, she the once caressed idolized and 
tive years of age, and in stature more than six feet in| worshipped child of fortune, houseless and homeless 
height, if standing erect—but he was much bent or| at an hour while others yet slept, travelling on foot, in 
rather bowed; his face was thin and haggard, his} a pilgrim’s garb, to seek an asylum, at the end ot a 
clothes tattered and shabby in the extreme; an old! journey of hundred of miles, through mud, and frost, 
slouched hat covered his head, and from under which, | and snow, and with such companions for her journey 
and almost hiding his face, esc1ped a protusion of gray | as a wretched, half crazed old man and three helpless 
or rather white locks. Thus stood before me the once | children! She was flying at the moment too, strange 
ambitious politician! Buthe hardly noticed me when | to say, from her triends ; stealthily shunning them to 
introduced by his wife, and immediately turned off,| avoid that ostentatious charity, which however re- 
seeming to shun all intercourse. quired by necessity, the delicacy of her nature, the 
1 took my departure, having first obtained from Mrs. | pride of her woman’s heart caused her to shrink from 
C. a promise she would let me know the moment of| —O! Woman thou art strangely constituted ! What 
her arrival at U—— about twenty miles south, and | a leaven ot pride ever mingles with thy nature! How 
which they would take in their route, and where the! well hast thou preserved thy first parent’s legacy ! 
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When I first approached, she had anticipated my 
charge; and with an effort at something like gaiety 
stammered out a kind of apology for so sudden a de- 
parture. But 1 sawin the whole plan the spirit and 
the character ot Julia B——. In her own solitary home, 
to the private ear of one to whom she ought to be 
able to leak as to a friend, she had no concealment 
but contact with society, even the sight of a town 
again reminded her who she was, and how she once 
had moved in that society; and she was shocked at 
the thought of even a recognition by former friends, 
much more that she should be sought out by them as 
a fit object for charity. 

The cart required some repairs, and we had stopped 


fur a moment opposite a blacksmith’s shop, and myself 


and triend were using all the persuasion in our power 
to prevail upon the party to enter the hotel near by, 
wishing to detain them at least for a short time till our 
plans for their retiet could be carried into effect, which 
nad been the longer delaeyd as their arrival had not 
been so early expected, when while thus engaged, a 
young girl from a neighbouring house approached and 
running up to the party, at once recognized them as 
her friends and relatives. Let me here add, I do not 
introduce this noble creature to give effect to this 


narrative, (1 am not writing a fiction) she acted the | 


part as here set down to her. 


a milliner and mantuamaker. When she saw her 
uncle, aunt and the children, thus comfortless and un- 
provided for, and.a glance was sufficient to satisty anv 
one of their conditiwn in this respect, nothing could 
exceed the interest she expressed, or the flurry and 
agitation of feelings she seemed to experience. She 
would run up to one of the children and then to the 
other, and having caressed them all round, and pitied 
them a great deal in the kindest accents of her sweet 
voice, she insisted on their entering the house where 
she s opped, and her importunities were not to be re. 
sisted; they were sufficient to soften and overcome 
even her coy, reserved and dignified aunt (dignified in 
spite of her wretchedness) and the party entered. 

Abi, if 1 was writing a story instead of what I am’ 
faithfully recording some reminiscences of the past» 
would do well fora heroine; many less beautitul have no 
doubt figured as such in the pages of fiction. She was 


at the time about eighteen years of age, with a figure | 


of most delicate and faultless proportions. ‘The stri- 
king features of her face were her eyes and forehead. 
Never looked there forth a nobler black eye. It was 
large, full and soft, and as clear and bright as the 
vazelle’s. Her forehead was high, and the hair worn 
parted on the top and neatly combed back, exposing a 
brow and temples as fair and smooth as Parian marble, 
or the whitest bust of alabaster. ‘The expression of 
her face was that of extreme innocence or artless- 
ness. You could have sworn thatthe spirit that shown 
iurth from those eyes, the blood that from the slightest 
cause rushed to her cheeks and mantled o’er her 
brow, sprung from a source as pure as the heart that 
inhabits an angel’s bosom! She beheld the destitution 
of her kindred, and saw with dismay how much was 
required to make them any thing like comfortable, to 
perform a long journey at such a season of the year, 
and poor innocent, she never dreamed they could have 
claims upon any but herself. She had no difficuly in 
parting with a portion of her own wardrobe in order to 
make provision for her aunt, and having settled all 
this in her mind, she next took her little purse and 
flew to the store, and soon emptied its scanty con- 
tents in the purchase of shoes, socks, mittens, &c. for 


the children. With these she returned, and with as 
much care as a bird hovers round, protects and car- 
esses its young, and with the same fluttering anxiety, 
she soon arranged her little purchases comfertably 
about their persons, apparently gratifying them not less 
than herselt. 

But there was one member of the party, her old 
uncle, yet unprovided for. A threadbare linen coat 
was his best outside garment. What was to be done? 
her funds were all exhausted. It occurred to her from 
the character of Bill Mc——a merchant in the village 
that he might give her credit. She had noticed a 
blanket coat in his store, which was just the thing her 
uncle required. Returning slowly back with her bend 
cast down, meditating how she should break the mat- 
ter of asking for a credit,she enquired as she entered 
again to see the blanket coat, and stood apparently 
intently regarding it, turning it over and over while 
the strugg'e was going onin her bosom between her 
affection and her tears, her desire to obtain the article, 
and her dread to ask to be credited for it. At length, 
watching an opportunity when no one else was near, 
in a low, hurried and tremulous voice, she asked Mr. 
Mc-—— if he would sell her that coat, holding itin her 
hand, on a credit, “she would pay him for it indeed 
she would—she had parted with all her ready money 


| that morning, but she would in a few weeks obtain 

She was the niece it seems of old Mr. C. The fortunes | more, and she should not forget that whatever she 
of her father who had been one of the securities of | earned was his till the coat was paid for?” The char- 
his brother while secretary of the treasury,had been | acter of the purchase, and the singularity of the re- 
greatly injured by the wreck, in which had been swept | quest, was such that Mr. Mc—— thought he had mis. 
away, every thing belonging to the latter, and young | understood his fair customer, or perhaps, from her 
Abi had come to the village to learn the business of | hurried manner he hardly understood her at all, and 


put her some questions intended to elicit her wishes, 
ut which she unfortunately misconstrued into a reply 


designed to precede an apology for declining the sale 


on her terms. Her young heart was full, her feelings 
could no longer be controlled, and bursting into tears 
she exclaimed, “ sell me, 1 beg of you, this coat—l 
will pay you fer it if I have to work my hands off; 
besides, sir, if you doubted my maiden word thus pub- 
licly pledged for a trifle, you know my family, and 
poor though they may be, that they would not let 
ee sufler ior a kindness extended to our unfortunate 

insman. It is tor him, my uncle, that 1 want the 
coat, it may save his life—it may be the last office of 
kindness any of us will have it in our power to per- 
form for him.’’ Ot course, her request (of course with 
Bill Mc——) was complied with,and I hardly need 
add that her eloquent appeal would have been alto- 
gether unnecessary had the parties rightly understood 
each other. Every apology was made, and every 
thing said calculated to calm and appease her feelings, 
and a credit to any amount in the most delicate man- 
ner freely tendered her. But taking the coat, half 
blushing tor shame at the excess of feeling, that thus 
before strangers she had been involuntarily betrayed 
to, she hastily returned to her friends, when the ex- 
secretary was atonce arrayed, though apparently him- 
self almost unconscious of the change, in the ample 
folds of the blanket ceat, covering as it did effectual- 
ly his under summer garments, and well! protecting him 
trom the cold. 

Mean time my frtend Chap had been busy, and the 
call upon the bar, had been answered, as such calls 
with them ever are, with promptness and liberality. A 
more humane, generous and liberal minded man, 
than our venerated judge who headed the list, did not 
and does not live. And it ts a very great mistake ge- 
nerally, to suppose, as many da, that the practice of the 
profession tends to deaden the sensibilities and dry up 
the charities of life;on the contrary, its inembers by 
being brought much a with the adversity and 
misfortunes of men, and at the same time with that 
short-sightediness, weakness and fallibility that belon 
to‘the human character, and often induces “ those ills 
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which flesh is heir to,”—seem to regard the unhappy, 
as naturally having claims upon their sympathy, and 
give to the unfortunate almost without scrutiny or 
without inquiry. 

Thus were matters arranged, the cart meantime had 
been prepared, and the party were ready to set out, 
and with means at least sufficient to defray their 
travelling expenses along the road, and procure them 
necessaries—when a horseman, well mounted came 
dashing up the road in the direction they were going, 
He was recognized by one of the party long helene he 
had reached us. It is, exclaimed the overjoyed mother, 
it is my son, it is Henry! In another moment the 
young man had dismounted, was by her side, and held 
her to his bosom. When the first transports of the 
meeting was over, and he had more time to regard 
her, he could not withhold the expression of his sur. 
prise at the change that had taken place in her ap- 
pearance since he last saw her. But I well recollect 
the manner in which he eyed that old cart, the In- 
dian ponies, and the driver, and indeed the other mem. 
bers ot the party, including the ex-secretary. He 
seemed to comprehend tor the first time, the full ex- 
tent of the poverty to which his family had been sub- 
jected, and i suppose in fact did, for his mother’s let. 
ters out of regard to his feelings had probably left the 
worst untold. After eyeing them all round, he stepped 
up to his mother, and taking her hand in the most 
kind and affectionate manner, drew her arm within 
his, and drawing his tall and manly figure to its full 
height, looked round upon the crowd with a sort of 
expression of defiance (though heaven knows there 


were none there but his friends) as much as to say, | 


“she is my mother. I can protect her. ‘These 
are mine to look to and provide for; they will be sate 
with me,” and he extended an arm at the same time 
to the ex-secretary. 

l see him now as he stood in the first dawn of 
manhood, clad in the usual riding dress of the coun- 
try, with his long leggins and spurs, his fine face 
flushed with the emotions his bosom had just ex- 
perienced, his big coat thrown back as if to relieve 
the pressure that was at his heart, his cap in his hand 
as though hardly presuming to stand covered in the 
presence of his honored parents; I see him thus as 
he supported them along the street in the direction of 
the hotel, followed by his fair cousin leading the chil- 
dren; the bowed and emaciated figure of the old man, 
and the weak and fragile form of his mother; well con- 
trasting with the firm and noble bearing of him on 
whom they leaned, strikingly illustrating the figure 
on is so often exemplified of the ivy clinging to the 
oak. 

There are many situations in which youth, beauty 
and manliness may appear to advantage, but the artist 
himself will in vain devise scenes and attitudes, 
whether selected from the list, the senate chamber, or 
the drawing room, where the eflect can surpass, or 
the moral equal that of the genuine exhibition of 
filial love, in the sort of grouping I have here faintly 
attempted to describe—lt was Grecian all—it was 
poetry and the arts combined, and hallowed by God’s 
own commandment, where he says “ honor thy father 
and mother that thy days may be long in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 

The young doctor after making the necessary ar- 
rangements left ina few days with the family in a 
private conveyance for S—— having in the first place 
insisted upon having the money that had been receiv- 
ed returned, and from S—— they took the stage for 
Indiana. 

It remains for me but to record poor Abi’s fate, and 
I cannot alas! do it better than by transcribing literal. 
ly from a letter that lies before me, written by a bro- 

er, dated at C—— Ohio, April 23d, 1834. 1 should 
premise that she was married shortly after the events 
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narrated above to my young friend B—— who dis: 
covered and iesintal her worth, and removed with 
her to the towu at which the letter bears date. 

It proceeds—“ I had supposed from what you told 
me, or got the impression, that B—— resided at UD——. 
My attention was called to his name some days since 
by a card which was left at the hotel where I stopped, 
stating that the wile of Mr. J. B. was deceased, and 
his friends were invited to attend her funeral. On 
enquiry I ascertained he was from U——and sup. 
posed himto be one of the B’s you had spoken of, 
so [ considered myself invited, neous’ a stranger, 
and attended the funeral. ‘The circumstances attend- 
ing it were somewhat singular. After we had as. 
sembled and attended prayers, the hearse at the door, 
and she in the coffin, the physician was not perfectly 
confident that she was yet dead, so perfectly natural 
and beautiful did she luok, so she was taken from the 
coffin and laid back in her bed. 

The next day, being sure she was deceased, she was 
buried. He, or she, appeared to have no relatives, or 
at least gentlemen relatives present, as at her grave 
he appeared to weep alone, which he did bitterly, 
From the circumstance of my supposing it was him 
who had been your friend, or because it is easy for 
me to play the woman, or both, as I turned to leave 
the scene a tear of sympathy unconsciously escaped 
me, which was the only tribute a stranger could pay 
at the early grave of her we buried.” 

A NEW SONG. 

We insert the following beautiful verses as a speci- 
men of a new set of songs just published by Moore, 
“There are twelve of them,” says the London ‘Times, 
“and we think that they are among the best efforts 
of the most graceful and fanciful of English lyric 
poets.” 


If thou would have me sing and play 
As once I ploy’d and sung, 

First take this time-worn lute away, 
And bring one freshly strung: 

Call back the time when Pleasure’s sigh 
First breath’d among the strings ; 

And ‘Time himseit, in flitting by, 
Made music with his wings. 

Take, take the worn-out lute away, 
And bring one newly strung, 

If thou would’st have me sing and play 
As once I play’d and sung. 


But how is this? Though new the lute, 
And shining fresh the chords, 

Beneath this hand they slumber, mute, 
Or speak but dreamy words! 

In vain I seek the soul that dwelt 
Within that once sweet shell, 

Which told so warmly what it felt, 
And felt—what nought can tell. 

Oh, ask not, then, for passion’s lay 
From lute so coldly strung, 

With this I ne’er can sing or play 
As once | played and sung. 


No: bring that long-lov’d lute again! 
Though chilled by years it be, 

If thou wilt call the slumb’ring strain, 
*T will wake again for thee. 

Though time have froz’n the tuneful stream 
Of thoughts that gush’d along, 

One look trom thee, like summer’s beam 
Will thaw them into song. | 

Then give, oh give, that wak’ning ray ! 
And, once more blithe and young, 

Thy bard again will sing and play, 
As once he play’d and sung. 
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THE HUNTER’S PERILS. 
From the Legends of a Log Cabin. 


On the fourth day, about noon, being then about 
forty miles direct distance from H , we came 
upon the trail of a large body of Indians, who had 
passed there the day before, and were going up the ri- 
ver. It was nota war party, as the tracks of women 
and children were mingled with those of grown men. 
We followed four or five miles, when, at a soft piece 
of ground, I caught sight of a toot-mark I knew right 
well. “I‘was the broad flat foot of the Indian, whom 
we called Broadfoot. I showed it to Johnson, who 
agreed that there could be no doubt as to whom it be- 
lunged. We traced it along till at the top of a ridge 
the party separated, Broadtoot and four others taking 
a course directly out from the river; and the others, 
principally old men, women and children, still follow- 
ing up the stream. Here Johnson ard I called a halt, 
and consulted whether we should follow Broadfoot 
and his gang, or the larger party. Johnson was for 
the latter plan, saying, that where there wereso many 
women and children, they must needs move slowly, 
and we should easily overtake them, and like Penance fy 
take a scalp or two. I wanted to track Broad{oot 
still, both because l longed to take the scoundrel’s 
scalp, and because I could not-but think we stood the 
best chance of finding the boy, by keeping on the trail 
of the enemy of whom we were in search. Finally, 
Johnson gave in, and we followed the smaller, or war 

rty. 

"Pos Jim grumbled a good deal at what he called 
my wrong-headedness. “There were twenty or thir- 
iy tracks,” he said; “they were going slow, and by 
night we could have overtaken them, and taken a 
scalp or two atleast. Even a squaw’'s scalp would 
have been some satisfaction ; nay, a child’s would have 
been better than nothing.” 

“What on earth do you want with a squaw’s scalp, 
ae more witha poor papoose’s, Jim Johnson?” 
said {. 

“Why, Bait, [don’t want a squaws scalp, nor a 
papoose’s, if I can get a warrior’s; but surely half a 
loaf is better than no bread. Here we have been on a 
range tour days,and have not had a shot at a. red 
skin, man, woman, or child, though we all know the 
woods are full of them. Jt is too bad; 1 vow it is a 
disgrace to the settlement, there has not a single scalp 
been brought into Harmer in a month.” Johnson 
wenton grumbling and complaining, but [ did not mind 
him, but kept a sharp eye on the trail. We followed 
it steadily and pretty rapidly, tid nightfall; we then 
camped, lighted our fire, cooked a bit of bear steak, 
and went quietly to sleep. Next morning we were 
early on the trail, and followed it steadily till near 
nvon; then a new footmark joined it; I gave but one 
vlance: ’twas Flam Cass. The sight of the foot- 
marks warmed my heart; | gave a glad shout, and 
tollowed the trail with renewed energy. 1 did not 
lose the chance of bragging over Jim. “See, Jim, 
wasn’t I right after all? i knew the boy was true 
breed, the genuine old hunter blood is in him, and for 
all his book learning, it will show itself. You see he 
is on the right scent now, and, my word for it, he 
will tree the game.” Just as Johnson began some 
lightand joking reply, L heard the sharp crack, crack, 
crack—three rifles. Johnson, who was a step or two 
n tront of me, gave one bou’ d right up into the air, 
and fell dead at my feet. Atthe same time I felt a 
numbness in my right leg; I, too, was hit. I looked 
up the hill side, five Indians were bounding down at a 
great rate. ‘here was no time to lose, I ran for life. 
Luckily the ball had not touched the bone. Ina mo- 
ment they were all after me at full speed. I gave one 
glance over my shoulder, to see how they were com- 
ing; only one was very near me, and it I could but es- 
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cape him, I had no fears for the rest; for, on level 
ground, even with my hurt leg, I could leave any In- 
dian far behind me on a short race. In a minute 
more I heard another rifle; I glanced behind. The 
Indian who was nearest me—and he was fearfully 
near—stood still, groping in the air with his hands for 
a moment, and then fell. One ot his companions had 
hit the wrong mark. ‘The Indians saw the fatal error, 
and fiiled the air with their yells. Iran on, making 
for a creek we had passed in the early part of the day. 
I soon found that no one was alter me, but there was 
little safety in that; the savages could not look at my 
trail without finding that I was wounded, and this 
would encourage them to huntmedown. My wound, 
too, began to be very painful, and I felt that it would 
be impossible for me to reach the creek without a rest 
—yet I scarce dared stop, till at last Icame to a sy- 
camore tree, which was hollowed out by rot. Here l 
determined to make my resting place. In the upper 
part of this hollow I would probably remain conceal- 
ed, or, if discovered, sell my life dearly. The only 
opening to this tree was about four feet from the 
ground, scarce large enough to permit a man to crawl 
in; once in, the space would easily permit a dozen 
men to stand at ease. I crept in, and began to take 
a regular survey of my little fortress. I found there 
were several small holes, the size of adollar, and one, 
near twenty feet from the ground, where a limb had 
broken off, which was larger than that at which I 
had entered. Here I rested for some time, and havin 
plucked some leaves as I went through the woods, 
now chewed, and applied them to my wound, with 
great relief. You may well suppose I kept a good 
look out all the while, lest the savages should come 
on me unawares. I had watched there for more 
than an hour, when I caught sight of them following 
my trail. ‘The first was a chief” a large, tall powertul 
fellow, with a feather in his high tuft of hair, medals 
on his breast, and wampun beads hanging in strings 
trom his dress. At his belt hung a tresh scalp, 
which I knew could only be poor Johnson’s. He 
was followed, in Indian file, by six others. Slowly 
and cautiously they advanced on the trail, till the 
came within fifty feet of the tree. Here they halted, 
and I could have picked off one very easily, but 1 
thought I would wait and see what en tae would 
adopt. After some whispering and gesticulating, two 
of the Indians were detached, and made a circuit 
round the tree, apparently to discover whether the 
trail led beyond it. 

When they had completed their round and joined 
their companies, they had another long talk; finally, 
three raised their rifles and fired at the hole in the tree. 
One ball only entered the hole, but as I took good 
care to be out of range, it did no harm. Again the 
held a talk; they seemed irresolute what to do, and 
began to think they would leave me, but such was no 
part of their intention. 1 saw them again raising their 
riflles for a shot, when a plan entered my head by 
which I hoped to get two lives at least; so when 
they fired I gave a furious scream, as though wounded 
and then began to groan; at first very loud, and finally 
slowly and softly, as though just dead. ‘The stratagem 
had its eflect. At the first scream the Indians gave a 
shout of triumph, and then, as they heard the groans, 
they advanced towards the tree. Still their natural 
craft did not entirely desert them, for they crept on 
very slowly, stopping every now and then, and listen- 
ing with eager attention. Finally, the head man 
stood beside the opening, he poked in hisrifle, moving 
it about; then he thrust in his head; and just as he 
was fairly in, I fired, and blew the top of his head all 
off. He tell forward, his body blocking up the hole. 
In an instant I sprang on him, wrested the rifle from 
his dying grasp, pointed it from one of the small loop- 
holes, fired, and another Indian was dead beside his 
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Chief; the others gave one yell of despair and took to 
trees. ‘There was now, for a while, a cession of our 
warfare. ‘The Indians, each hid behind some neigh- 
boring tree, were concealed from me, and did not 
seem very much inclined to leave their covert. In 
the mean time I was busy rifling the dead Chief. The 
gun I had taken, and which had already done me 
such good service, 1 found, on looking at it, was 
Johnson’s; the savage had a well filled bullet pouch 
and horn of powder ; the ammunition was of immense 
importance to me, as I had not above adozen charges 
left, and there was no telling how long this fight 
might last. 1 also gota fanes baw of parched corn, 
and asmall (pity it was so small) flask of whiskey. 
Having secured these valuable spoils, I resumed my 
quiet watch of the savages. 

The sun was near setting, when I saw them, at a 
signal, fly each from his tree, and take refuge behind 
a small rise in the ground about twenty or thirty 
yards from my tree. Here they were out of my sight, 
and, what was worse, they could creep round, and 
approach on either side without my knowing where 
to look for them. “This,” thought 1, “will never do; 
1’ll see if 1 can’t break up the council they are hold. 
ing, or at least get an idea of what they are about.” 
I began to climb the sides of the tree. As the rot had 
eaten in irregularly, nt left a good many knots and 
knobs; so that, notwithstanding my lame leg, I made 
out finally to reach the upper hole. Cautiously I 
poked my head out, and was rejoiced to find that 1 
could command a full view of my enemies. ‘There 
lay the whole five, their heads together, talking and 
pointing, evidently hatching some plan for my destruc- 
tion, Having satisfied myself that from the top of my 
fort I could hit one of the savages, I descended again, 
and fastening one end of my belt to my side, and ty- 
ing the two rifles, ready loaded, to the other, I as- 
cended again. Justas 1 caught sight of the savages, 
two of them made off, rolling and creeping along until 
they were out of range of my rifle; then they took to 
the woods and I saw no more of them. Here was 
another hint for me to be in haste, as the varmin 
were sending for reinforcements. Slowly and care- 
fully | pushed out my rifles, and resting one in the 
crotch of the tree, I took deliberate aim at the near- 
est Indian. He lay flat on the ground, and my ball 
hit the very centre of his head. His companions 
sprang on their feet, gazing all around, evidently at a 
loss to tell whence the blow came. As they stood 
there I could take perfect aim, and in a moment ano- 
ther fell, with a ball through his body. ‘The second 
shot roused the remaining Indian to the necessity of 

utting shelter between him and me. He sprang be- 

ind a tree. Here he remained a long time, till find- 
ing he was not likely to move, and knowing that 
their reinforcement could not be far distant, I deter- 
mined to be off. I went to work with my tomahawk, 
cutting a hole in the tree opposite to where he lay, 
and in half an hour’s time | could creep out. 

I then hid Johnson’s rifle, took my own in hand, 
and crept sofily out. Taking advantage ot the 
ground, 1 was soon out of sight of the Indian; then | 
sprang to my feet, and made towards the creek with 
my best speed. I walked more than an hour undis- 
turbed, and began to indulge the hope of reaching the 
creek without further danger. 1 had gained the top 
of the last hill, and the ereek lay in the valley below; 
I paused for a moment, and looking back, I saw four 
stout Indians on the opposite bill, not more than a 
mile behind me. They must have seen me at the 
same moment, for their loud war-whoop rang through 
the woods. I did not wait for another look at them, 
but made for the creek. I gained the bank,and plung- 
ed into the stream. Oh! how pleasant was that cool 
water to my parched skin and burning wound. I 
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a turn in the stream, I saw a large raft of drift weod. 
I struggled towards it, and diving, came up between 
two of the largest logs. ‘They lay so close together, 
that 1 could barely get my eyes, nose and chin, out of 
the water; and as the logs touched a few inches above 
my face, 1 was in nearly total darkness. Here | lay, 
half dead with fatigue and pain, waiting the coming 
of the savages. pean heard by their shouts that 
they were near—were descending the stream. One 
of them came on the raft; he stood for a moment on 
the log that concealed me; his weight pressing my 
head under water—had he remained many minutes | 
must have perished. He moved onwards, however, 
and then, like an old otter, I poked my nose out of 
the water to blow. For near an hour I heard their 
shouts near the raft; then they began to grow more 
and more faint, and finally died away. I waited some 
time, lest some straggler might have remained be- 
hind. At last, hearing nothing of them, and being 
nearly exhausted, I leit my hiding place, and swam 
into the open stream. It was quite dark ; 1 was wet, 
hungry and lame; still I dared not rest, there was no 
hope of safety but in instant flight. By hard tugging 
I detached a large log trom the raft, and drew it into 
the middle ot the stream; then laying myse!t at full 
length upon it I began to float down the stream. 


TALES FROM THE FRENCH. 


THe Oratory.—About six months prior to her 
death, the Countesse de Merset, having been serious- 
ly indisposed, occupied a separate suit of apartments 
from those of the comte, La Grand Bretche. Her 
sleeping room looked upon the river, and had sash 
windows opening upon the lawn, which sloped pleas. 
antly towards its banks. Wihuthin this apartment was 
a small recess with a glass door which served as an 
oratory, about four feet square, and constructed with- 
in the thickness of the wal]. On the night in question, 
by one of those strange fatalities for which there is no 
explanation, the comte returned home two hours later 
than usual from the club where he usually spent his 
evening in reading the papers or discussing politics — 
The invasion of Wiens had formed the leading topic 
of conversation, and the subject of along and an:mat- 
ed discussion after which, being already excited by ar- 

ument, the comte had lost a considerable sum at bil- 
iards. On returning home he had usually satisfied 
himself, for some time past, by asking the comtesse’s 
attendant, Rosalie, it her lady had retired to rest, ere 
he proceeded to his own apartments; but on this mght 
it occurred to him he would visit her himself, that he 
might recount his ill-luck. Accordingly, instead of 
summoning Rosalie, he proceeded directly to the 
chamber of the countess. His well known step re- 
sounded along the corridor, and at the instant he 
turned the handle of the door, he fancied he heard 
that of the oratory within closed suddenly ; but when 
he entered the apartment, he saw Madame de Merset 
standing before the hearth, on which smouldered the 
embers of a half extinguished fire. It immediately 
occurred to him that it must have been Rosalie who 
went into the oratory, from which however, there was 
no egress but through the comtesse’s apartment. Yet 
a suspicion of a darker nature crossed his imagina- 
tion like a sudden flash of dazzling light, which could 
not be extinguished. He looked fixedly at his wile, 
and there seemed a troubled expression in her, as she 
avoided his searching glance. 

“You are late to-night,” she said, and there was 4 
» i tremor in her voice, usually so clear and music- 
al, 


The comte did not reply, for at that instant, as if to 
strengthen the horrid thought which possessed his se- 


swam with the current, which was pretty rapid, till at 
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ly from her, he folded his arms moodily across his 
breast, and mechanically paced the apartment. 

“ You are ill my lord, I fear; or bring you evil tid- 
ings ?” genly inquired the comtesse,as her attend. 
ant proceeded to undress her. But he still continued 
silent. “* You may retire,” added Madame de Merset 
to her attendant, for she foresaw something more than 
usual was gathering on the disturbed brow of her lord, 
and she wished to meet it alone. 

As soon as Rosalie was gone, or supposed to be so, 
he approached his lady, and said coldly, though his 
lips trembled with emotion, “Some one is concealed 
within that oratory.” 

The comtesse looked calmly and somewhat proud- 
ly at her husband, and simply answered, “ No, my 
lord.” The “no,” smote like a knife across his heart 
for he dared not believe her,and yet never had she 
seemed mere pure to him than at that moment. He 
was advancing a step towards the door of the oratory 
as if to convince himself, when the comtesse, placing 
her hand upon his arm, arrested him, and looking at 
him for a moment with an expression of deep melan- 
choly, said in a voice trembling with emotion, “Should 
vou find no one there, remember, all must be at an end 
between us furever. 


And there was ineffable dignity in her look and 
manner which awed the comte’s suspicion, and made 
him pause in his purpose. “No, Josephine,” he ex- 
claimed, “I open not that door, as, guilty or innocent, 
we then must part. But listen, 1 know all thy purity 
ot heart,and the sanctity of life, thou leadest; thou 
wouldst not commit a mortal sin at the expense of thy 
soul.” She looked at him wildly. “Here 1s the cruci- 
fic. ‘lake it—swear to me before that image there is 
no one there, and I will never seek to en‘er.” 

The countesse took the crucifix, and murmured, “I 
swear !” 

“ Louder,” said her husband, “and repeat, I swear 
before the virgin there is no one concealed in that 
oratory.” And she repeated the words of the oath 
without any visible emotion, 

“Tis we'l,”’ M. de Merset coldly said; then added, 
alter a moment’s silence, his eye resting upon the cru- 
cifix she had just laid down, which was ot ebony and 
silver and of exquisite workmanship—“* You have 
something there which I never saw before, or knew 
that you possessed.” 

“T met with it accidentally at Duviver’s, who 
bought it of one of the Spanish prisoners of war, 
when they passed through Veaddien, on their way to 
the frontier.” 


“Ah!” said the comte, replacing the crucifix on its 
gilt nail over the chimney piece—in doing which, at 
the same moment, he rang the bell. Rosalie came im- 
mediately. M.de Merset advanced to meet her, and 
leading her into the embrasure of the window which 
opened upon the lawn, abruptly, and in an undertone, 
said, “I understand that poverty alone prevents your 
union with Philippe, and that you have declared your 
intention not to become his wife until he shall have 
tuund the means of establishing himself in business 
a8 a master mason. Now, mark me—go seek him— 
bring him hither with his tools. Let him do what I 
desire, and his fortune shall surpass your utmost 
Wishes—but take special care to wake no one besides 
himself in the house—above all, let not a word escape 
your lips—a whisper and—” His brow darkened, as 
he looked menacingly upon her. She was about to 
leave the room to obey his orders, when he added, 
‘Hold, take my passic partout.” He then called Lou- 
isin a voice of thunder along the corridor. Louis, 
his confidential servant, appeared at the hasty sum- 
tnons of his master, who added in a tone of authority, 
“Get you all to bed.’ Then making a sign for him 
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“When they shall be all asleep—asleep, mind—you 
come and inform me.” 

During none of these extraordinary arrangements 
had the comte once lost sight of his lady, and when 
he had finished giving his orders, he returned to where 
she was seated by the fireside. 

When Rosalie re-entered the room, she found the 
comte, and comtesse conversing together, to all ap- 
pearance mechanically. 

‘Philippe is here, monsieur,” said Rosalie. 

“Tis well,” answered her master “ bid him enter.” 

The comtesse grew slightly pale, on seeing the ma- 
son. 


“ Philippe,” said the comte, “ you will find materi- 
als in the court yard for walling up the door of yon- 
der cabinet.””. And drawing Rosalie and her lover to 
him—* Listen, Philippe,” he continued, “ you remain 
here to-night, but to-morrow you will receive from me 
a passport, which shall enable you to leave this place 
for some distant town in a foreign land, which I will 
indicate. 1 give you the sum of six thousand francs 
for your Journey: and you will remain ten years ei- 
ther in the town ot which I shall direct you, or in any 
other you may yourself sclect, provided you continue 
in the country in which itis situated. But you will 
first proceed to Paris, where you will await my arriv- 
al; then I will ensure the possession of another six 
thousand francs, to be paid you on your return from 
your expatriation, provided you have strictly complied 
with my conditions. At this price, understand, what- 
ever you may be called upon to do this night must re- 
main forever a secret. For you, Rosalie, he continu- 
ed, turning towards her, as he spoke, “I will settle 
ten thousand francs on you the day of your marriage 
with Philippe; but mark me, this promise is made on 
the sole condition of your marrying him.” 


At this moment the comtesse’s voice was heard call- 
ing to Rosalie, and the comte turning away, proceed- 
ed quietly to pace the apartment, watching the move- 
ments ot his wile, Rosalie, and the mason, but with- 
out allowing any indications of suspicion to be dis- 
cernable. Philippe, meanwhile, in pursuance ot the 
task imposed on him, made a considerable degree of 
nvise; and seizing this chance of her voice not reach- 
ing the ears ot the comte, who had just attained the 
other end of the chamber, the comtesse hurridly ad- 
dressed Rosalie, in a tone that was scarcely above a 
whisper—“ A hundred crowns yearly for life are 
thine,” she said, “if thou canst only obtain one cre- 
vice there,” pointing to the door of the oratory, which 
Philippe bad commenced building up with brick and 
plaster. ‘Then in a louder voice, and with a feartul 
calmness, as her husband approached, she added, “Go, 
Rosalia, to the assistance of Philippe.” 


The husband and wife, as by a sort of tacit agree- 
meut, remained mutually silent during the time em- 
ployed in filling up the doorway. This silence per- 
haps might have been assumed on the part of the 
comte, to prevent the countess from having it in her 
power to convey any double meaning in her words ; 
while, on the other side, it might have been pride, or 
prudence, perhaps, which prevented her from breaking 
i. By this time, the wall being about half way com- 
pleted, the artful mason, seizing his opportunity when 
the comte’s back was turned to the scene of opera- 
tions, struck a blow on the door of the cabinet, which 
shattered one of the panes of glass. ‘Th:s action gave 
Madame de Merset to understand the success ot the 
intelligence which subsisted between Rosalie and her 
lover, and casting a glance of intense anxiety towards 
the now darkened aperature,the mason as well as 
herselt beheld within it the dark and handsome 
countenance of a man, whose intrepid look of cour- 
age and devotion fell upon her pale and guilty coun- 


‘0 apppoach nearer, and lowering his voice, said, 
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she made a hasty sign to the stranger, which seemed 
to say “ there is yet hope.” 

It was near day-break—that is to say, about four 
o’clock, for it was in the month of May—ere the con. 
struction was completed; and the mason having been 
delivered to the care of Louis, the comte and comtesse 
retired to rest. The next morning on rising, the comte 
seized his hat, and making a siep towards the door, 
said with the utmost appearance of indifference, he 
must go to the mayoralty tor a passport. Then sud- 
denly turning back, as his eye chanced to rest upon 
the crucifix, he took it from the chimney place, and 
as he did so a thrillof satisfaction passed through the 
bosom of the comtesse. “ He is going to Duvivier’s,” 
she thought, “ and will be the longer absent.” 

Scarcely had he left the apartment when she ranz 
the bell violently to summon Rosalie, and in a voice 
that was rendered fearful by excess of agitation, cried, 
“T’o work! to work!” Then trantically seizing an iron 
bar which Rosalie by her direction brought for the 
purpose, commenced demolishing the yet undried 
work of Philippe. Desperate were her efforts, in the 
hopes of being able to repair the destruction of the 
walled up doorway, before the dreaded return ot the 
comte. Despair lent her energy, and a voice within, 
which penetrated to her sharpened and nervous ear, 
alone encoursged her to proceed. Already a part of 
the brick work had yielded, and she was in the act of 
applying a yet more vigorous blow for the removal of 
the remaining imped:ments, when the comte, pale and 
menacing, stood before her. She shrieked not, spoke 
not, but fell insensible on the floor. 

“Place your lady on the bed,” M, de. Merset coldly 
said. ‘I'he truth was, he had toreseen the probable re- 
sult of his absence; and had accordingly laid a snare 
into which his wretched wife had but too surely fallen. 
He had written to the mayor, and sent to Duvivier, 
who had arrived just as the countess’s apartment was 
again restored to order, and herself recovered from 
her swoon, 

“ Duvivier,” said the comte, addressing the uncon- 
scious jeweller, “did you receive this crucifix from 


any of the Spanish othcers who passed through the | 


town as prisoners of war, on their way to the fron- 
tier, a short time since ?” 

“I did not, monsieur, nor have I ever seen it be- 
fore,” was the reply. 

“Enough—I thank you,” rejoined the comte, calm- 
ly restoring the relic to its former place; thten as the 


jeweller left the room, he desired Louis to see that his 


repasts were served regularly in the apartment of the 
comtesse, “ who is too ill,”” continued he, “ fof me to 
think of leaving her until her health is in some degree 
re-established.” 

And for fifteen days did the comte de Merset con- 
tinue to keep watch over her. During the first six a 
noise was from time to time heard in that closed-up 
cabinet, which struck terror to the soul ot the guilty 
woman, and horror and despair crept through her 
veins; but when she would have thrown herself at hia 
feet, to implore for mercy on herself and the stranger 
that was dying there, without allowing her to give ut. 
terance to the agonized prayer which rose to her 
parched lips, with a fierce and cruel emphasis he 
checked her, saying “ You have sworn, ON THAT Cru- 


cifix, there is NO ONE there! 


THE BELL. 
Jn youth it jingles us on to school, 
And it jingles us home to dinner ; 
It jingles the wise man—it jingles the fool 
It jingles the saint~it jingles the sinner, 
It jingles the doctor, it jingles the preacher— 
It jingles the lawyer, it jingles the teacher—+ 
{t jingles us all, whate’er we’re about— 
It jingles us in life, and will jingle us out. 


| 


THE BELL~~LAYS. 


From the Knickerbocker for September. 


LAWS.—Bby J. C. PERCIVAL. 


I, 


Through the wood, in evening's shadow, straying; 
O’er me arched the boughs, in silent gloom: 

Deep in the dreamy vision, long delaying— 
Fades to-night the day’s departing bloom. 


Fades the skiey rose, that over mountain, 
Blossomed wide and full in fields of air— 
Bloomed in Heaven aloft, and low in fountain 

Shone in solter tints, as pure and fair. 


Darkness veils me round, and voices gliding 
Through the murmuring foliage seem to say! 

‘Pause and listen to the spirits chiding—— 
Haste, O! haste to brighter worlds away. 


Mark the Jast tint of day, receding 
O’er the top of yonder solemn pine! 
So departs the lingering spirit, leading 
To yon purer. day’s eternal shine. 


There await thee all thy heart has cherished— 
There the early loved, the hoped and gone; 

Not a treasure of thy heart has perished— 
All to yonder peel of rest have flown.’ 


II, 


Of that I lay on yonder mountain, 
tue and tair— 

In: sof rock, by gushing fountain, 
Alot. in air, 


The cloud and storm might swe!l below me. 
The thunder ro}l— 

Still waves of light should overflow me, 
And warm my soul; 


And peace, unbroken peace, for ever 
Around me play; 


| And thought serene and calm, be never 


Compelled away, 


And blush of dawn and rose of even- 
My heart should fill | 

Oft with the loveliness of heaven, 
So bright and still, 


O! had I but the eagle’s pinion, 
Thither I'd soar, 
And there possess my sole dominion, 

Till lite be o’er. 
III. 


They call me—they call me, from meadow and 
grove; 
They sing to me eweetly of hope and of love, 
And dove-like and peacetully, over 
My pillow, they hover. 


And they say to me kindly: ‘O! hasten away— 
No longer in dreamy oblivion stay— 

Young lite with its bliss is befure thee,— 

And heaven iso’er thee. 


O’er valley and mountain, in beauty and light, 
The world stretches onward, so dewy and bright - 
The roses are budding beside thee— 
What joy shall betide thee! 


The day hasawakened so fresh and so fair; 

. The clouds float alott in the Warm summer air; 
All nature is swelling with gladness— 

O! sink not in sadness.’ 


I hear ye—I hear ye—I will not delay, 
But up, and o’er valley and mountain away— 
Through life, like a bird, I will hie me— 


Hope never shull fly me. 
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Thomas’s Viaduct—Battimore and Ohio Rail Road. 
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Inclined Plane of Worris Canal, opposite Easton. 
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This beautiful piece of architecture was built by the 
Baltimore and Washington Rail-road Company, to 
convey across the Patapsco river, a branch of the Bal- 
timore ani Ohio Rail-road to Washington. Its loca- 
tion is immediately at the head of tide water, about se- 
ven miles from Baltimore, and in fu!l view of the flour- 
ishing village Of Elk Ridge. It affords a very fine 
rospect fur the traveller, as the adjacent scenery is 
highly picturesque and romantic. ‘This work is said 
to be one of the most permanent structures in the 
United Siates, Its foundation is upon a solid rock, 
and it is composed of very large blocks of granite, laid 
in regular courses, from bottom to top, the material 
being obtained from the very extensive and valuable 
granite quarries in the neighbourhood. 


The Viaduct was designed by Benjamin H. La- 
trobe, Esg. civil engineer; and the werk upon it was 
commenced by John McCartney, Esq. contractor, on 
the 17th of September, 1833, and finished May Ist, 
1835. ‘The whole length of the bridge and wing walls, 
is 704 feet—arches 58 feet 4 inches span, chord line 
35 feet, key-stone 60 feet, and broadway 66 from the 
surface of the water. The plan of the bridge is a curve 
of 1273 leet radius, of which the arches are chords.— 
The piers, at chord line, are 10 feet thick, ard at the 
water line, 15 feet. The whole contains abvut twen- 
ty thousand perches of masonry, and the cost was 
about one hundred and filty thousand dollars. It is 
named afier the president of the company. 


INCLINED PLANE OF MORRIS CANAL. 


This engraving gives a very graphic picture of the 
termination of the Morris Canal, at Philipsburg, on 
the Delaware river, opposite the town of Easton. The 
level of the Canal is considerably higher than that of 
the river, and boats are passed in and out by means of 
an inclined plane, leading from the first out-let lock of 
the Canal to the river. On the engraving there is a 
representation of a boat passing up, and another pass- 
tag down, an operation which, by means of machinery, 
is managed with great facility. 

The Mortis Canal commences at Jersey City, oppo- 
site New York, pursues a circuitous route through the 
Bergen marshes, and crossing the Hackensack and 
Passaic rivers, a short distance above their discharge 
into Newark Bay, enters the flourishing town of New- 
ark. Here the canal assumes a course nearly north, 
which it maintains to Paterson, passing the village ot 
Bloomfield. After leaving Paterson, its course is near- 
ly south-west, to the Little Falls of Passaic, where it 
crosses that river, and thence pursues a more western 
direction, through the little town of Powerville, into 
Rockway valley; still continuing its western course 
along the valley of the Rockway, until it enters the 
township of Roxbury, it ascends the summit level, two 
miles north-west from Drakesville. From the summit, 
at Hopatcong pond, the canal is earried along the left 
bank of Musconetcong river, which it crosses one and 
a half miles south-west from Andover Forge; thence } 
assuming a south-west direction, it passes near the vil- 
lages ot Hacketstown, Beatystown, Anderson, Mans- 
held, Broadway, and New Village, and terminates on | 
the Delaware, at Phillipsburg, opposite Easton. Ge- 
neral course, from New York to Easton, west; length, 
101 miles; ascent, 915, deseent, 754 leet ; total rise and 
lall, 1669 feet, overcome by locks and inclined planes. 
Elevation of Easton, 161, and summit level, 915 feet 
above the Atlantic ; 32 feet wide at top; 18 at bottom; 
4 feet deep. Rise and fall, 1657 feet, of which 233 feet 
are overcome by 24 locks, and 1334 feet by 23 inclined 
Planes ; 4 guard locks; 5 dams; 30 culverts; 12 aque- 
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From the London Literary Souvenir, for 1830. 


A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE, 
BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 


I saw her in her morn of hope, in life’s delicious spring, 
A radiant creature of the earth, just bursting on the 
Wing; 
Blave and joyous as the lark when first it soars on 
Without a shadow in its path,—a cloud upon its sky’ 


Il. 

I ” her yet—so fancy dreams—her soft, unbraidec 
lair. 

Gleaming, like sun-light upon snow, above her fore- 
head fair ;— 

Her large dark eyes, of changing light, the winning 
smile that played, 

In dimpling sweetness, round a mouth Expressior.’s 
self had made! 


And light alike of heart and step, she bounded on her 


way, 

Nor dreamed the flowers that round her bloomec. 
would ever know decay ;— 

She had no winter in her note, but evermore would 
sing 

(What darker season had she proved ?) of spring—o: 
only spring! 


Alas, oe that hopes like her’s, so gentle and 2° 

| The growth of many a happy year, one wayward hou: 
should blight,— 

Bow down her fair but fragile form, her brilliant brow 
o’ercast, 

And make her beauty~—like her bliss—a shadow of thx 
past! 


Vi 

Years came and went—we met again,—but what « 
change was there! 

The glassy calmness of the eye, that whispered of des. 
pair,— 

The fitful flushing of the cheek,~-the lips compressec. 
and thin,-= 

The clench of the attenuate hands,--proclaimed th 
strife within. 


VI. 

Yet, for each ravaged charm of earth some pitying 
power had given 

Beauty, of more than mortal birth,—a spell that breati.- 
ed of heaven ;-- 

And as she bent, resigned and meek, beneath th- 
chastening blow, 

With oe martyr’s lervid faith her teatures seemed tc 
glow. 


VII. 

No wild reproach—no bitter word—in that sad hou: 
was spoken, 

For hopes deceived, for love betrayed, and plightec 
pledges broken ;— 

Like Him who for his murderers prayed,~-she wep. 
but did not chide, 

And her last orisons arose for him for whom she died. 


VIII. 

Thus—thus---too oft the traitor man repays fond wo. 
man’s truth; 

Thus blighting, in his wild caprice, the blossoms of he: 
youth: 

And sad itis, in griefs like these, o’er visions loved anc 
lost, 

That the truest and the tenderest heart must always 


ducts; 200 bridges. Cost $1,200,000. 
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suffer most. 
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SLIP 


Note— The black blocks ave those destroyed by the fire. The X shows the point where the fire commenced. 


THE LATE AWFUL CONFLAGRATION IN NEW YORK, 


The fire commenced about 9 o’eclock in the evening 
of Wednesday, Dec. 16, 1835, in the store of Comstoe 
and Andrews, 25 Merchant sireet, near the Exchange, 
and in twenty minutes, says the New Yorker, the 
whole block of wholesale stores, in the very centre of 
the mercantile business of the city, was in a blaze, and 
the destroying element was rapidly extending its rava- 
ges in every direction. It would be vain to attempt 
giving the distant reader an idea ot the spectacle pre- 
sented. The weather had been unusually severe for 
several days; but on the night in question the cold 
had increased to an intensity which has seldom been 
exceeded. The thermometer stood below zero ; with 
a breeze from the N. N.W. amounting nearly to a gale; 
and the fire had obtained a tremendous advantage in 
the most compacily and loftily built portion of the 
city, filled with silks, cloths, liquors, and other com- 


bustibles, and intersected only by narrow streets which 
could interpose no barrier to the progress of the flames 
The rally of the Fire Department was not made with 
its aceustomed alacrity, owing to the unparalleled se- 
verity of the weather, and to the fact that there had been 
so many alarms within the week, and so large an 
amount of harrassing service required of the fire- 
men, 

The effort to check the ravages of the conflagration 
in the quarter to which the wind was vehement) 
urging it, proved utterly unavailing. ‘The water 90 
plenteously thrown upon it by hydrants and engines 
was blown back in the faces and fell congealed at the 
feet of the firemen, or seemed only to add to the fury 
of the elements. William-street was passed—Pear! 
street overleaped—next Water-street---then Front--- 
and the very shipping in the docks of the East Rive! 


Ae 
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throughout. On the South, a desperate 


THE LATE FIRE 


was endangered, ard only saved by strenuous exertions, 
and its removal into the stream. No barrier but that 
of Nature could be interposed on the East; and it 
was with great difficulty that the fire could be pre- 
vented from extending its ravages across Wall-street. 
The Tontine building (Hudson’s News-Room) was 
indeed once on fire, but happily extinguished. The 
extraordinary strength of the Wall-street buildings— 
many of them resisting firmly the assaults of the de. 
stroyer, and none of the walls crumbling and falling 
into the street, as is 100 generally the case—did more 
for the ealety of those north of the street than any 
thing within the power of human effort. For hours, 
it wae doubtful that the flames could be arrested here 
—and if not, there was little hope that they could be 
before reaching Maiden-lane ! 

Onward—still onward, swept the besom of destruc- 
tion! ‘The hydrants were exhausted—the engines 
had long been frozen up, with their hose like cannon. 
Westward, the South Dutch Church, which had been 
made the hasty depository of stores of precious goods, 
was in flames, which threatened to extend to Broad- 


as made at Hanover-square; but it was unsuccessful. 
How could such an avalanche ef fire be checked, 
when water could not be thrown upon it, and seemed 
of no avail when it was? A last resort was had to 
gunpowder—but none, in sufficient quantities, was to 
he procured in the city—not being allowed as an arti- 
cle of merchandise. An application to the Fort on 
Governor's Island was unsuccesslul; but a supply was 
nltimately procured after daylight from the Navy- Yard, 
Brooklyn, with a corps of mariners, &c. and the de- 
molition of afew buildings contributed materially to 
the subjugation of the flames, which was finally effect- 
ed at Coenties-slip, about noon of Thursday, after an 
awful and uninterrupted devastation of fifteen hours. 
We shall not attempt to give a statement olf indi- 
vidual losses: a bare catalogue of the sufferers would 
fillacolumn. Seventeen ot the most valuable blocks 
of buildings in New-York are totally destroyed, and 
three others nearly so. ‘The Merchant’s Exchange is 
destroyed, including the Post-Office. Siz hundred 
and seventy buildings have been burnt, principally oc- 
cupied as importing and wholesale stores many of 
them by such firms as Arthur ‘Tappan & Co. Bailey, 
Keeler & Kemsen, &c. &c. witha stock of goods, 
even at this season, of $300,000 each.—The south 
side of Wa'l-street is half destroyed; William, Pearl, 
Water, Front and South-streets, from Wall-street to 
Coenties-slip, are inruins; Exchange-place, Hanwver- 
st. Merchant-st. and Hanover-square, entirely destroy- 
ed; Stone-st. from Pearl to Broad-st. nearly so. Some 
of the buildings on Broad-street were slightly injured; 
but throughout the night this noble avenue was uni- 
versally regarded as the on'y efficient barrier against 
the entire destruction of the First Ward. 
Of the six large morning papers, only two escaped 
ihe general wreck—the Mercantile and the Courier & 
enquirer. ‘The Daily Advertiser, Journal of Com. 
merce, and Gazette, were burnt out of both printing 
and publication offices; the Times of printing office 
only. The American, among the evening pavers, is 
entirely destroyed.—All Mr. Minor’s period:cals— 
Rail-Road Journal, Mechanics’ Magazine, &c. &c. 
are included in the wreck. The printers of the 
Knickerbocker also. The other periodicals of the 
city were mainly exempted from immediate suffering. 
We cannot pretend to give an estimate of the total 
loss sustained by this dreadful calamity. Fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars seems the average of curtent opinions, 
but we esteem it decidedly too low. ‘The Insurance 
Companies are generally ruined—some will not pay 
filty per cent. There is, however, a considerable 
amount insured in Boston and other cities, 
very measure has been taken to alleviate the pres- 


IN NEW YORK, 


sure of this afflictive dispensation. A meeting of the 
Common Council was immediately he!d—several 
apartments in the City Hall appropriated to the use of 
the merchants and other suflerers—the city watch 
doubled—and a volunteer guard of one thousand citi- 
zens called out for the pro'ection of the city—the fire- 
men being completely exhausted, incendiaries and 
plunderers still plentiful in every street, their appetites 
sharpened by success—and city insurance being no 
longer worth any thing. 
From the N. York Star of Thursday. 

It is almost impossible to discriminate the goods 
which lay a® each s‘de of the pavement in every direc- 
tion and in every street in the first ward. All kinds 
and descriptions of dry goods, groceries, hardware, 
furniture, desks, books and papers, are huddled :ogeth- 
er almust without owners. On South street, the 
wharves are crowded with casks, crates, chests, pipes, 
hogsheads, &c. all of which we fear are burnt. As 
they were rolled out for salety and the engines could 
not approach the stores, we fear the whole is destroy- 
ed. Several houses were blown up by the marines, 
by order of the Mayor, with powder brought frum the 
Navy Yard, which was necessary to arrest the pro- 
gress of the flames. 

To enumerate the particular individual losses is 
impossible—as an example, one merchant had in silks 
alone $300,000, which were destroyed—another +200,- 
000, in teas and brandies. Many who were prosperous 
and happy last night are to-day bankrupts, utterly 
ruined, 

Plundering at the Fire.—As usual, thoee miscre- 
ants who always avail themselves of such opportuni- 
ties to plunder their neighbors, did not neglect the pre- 
sent occasion todo so. ‘The ex'ent ol depreda- 
tions, and the number of robbers whu committed 
them, was commensurate with that ol the conflagra- 
tion itself. More than ninety robbers were taken in 
the act of carrying away property during the night of 
the fire,and the ensuing day, nearly two hundred 
more were arrested for having in the possession, pro- 
perty which was stolen from the fire. The rooms of 
the Police office are filled with articles of almost 
every description, which were taken from thieves, and 
the value of which is probably little less than $10,000, 

It is computed that a quarter of a mile square of 
brick and mortar in the first ward, is entirely levelled 
to the ground. 

The Post Office is removed to the lower floor of 
the Custom House, in Cedar street. All the mails, 
letters, and every kind of property belonging to the 
Post Office, were saved by the praiseworthy exertions 
of the Post master and his cle:iks, who were on the 
spot throughout the night. 

The appearance of the Exchange this morning is 
that of a venerable ruin: the broken shafts of its 
white columns- the crumbling, defaced cornices, 
scarcely sus'ained on their tottering capitals, connect- 
ed with the half-burnt edifices, broken walls and gen- 
eral scene of havoc every where peering through the 
volumes of smoke, might well cause one to imagine 
that he was in the midst of the smouldering relics of 
some ancient city, rather than in that young and pros- 
perous queen of commerce which yesterday was the 
metropolis of the western world. 

And among the ruins, not the least to be lamented, 
was the loss of that splendid statue of Hamilton, 
which towering brightly amidst the sea of flames 
that dashed against its crackling base, cast a mourn- 
ful glance on the terrfie scene and then fell nobly, 
perishing wnder the crush of the edifice of which it 
had heen as it were, the tutelary genius, 

‘he handsome church of the Rev. Dr. Matthews, 
Garden street, along while resisted the mass of flames 
in their course towards Broad street. ‘The bright 
gold ball and star abuve it on the highest point of the 
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spire, erage brilliantly, and still while they were 
both shining on the deep blne concave, with an inten- 
sity of splendor, which attracted general remark, gave 
one surge and fell in all their glory into the heap of 
chaos beneath them. 

A man was caught in the act of setting fire to the 
house at the corner of Stone and Broad streets, It is 
scarcely possible to conceive, that there could exist 
such a fiend as this in human shape, without suppos- 
ing him to be either a maniac or drunk with liquor. 
It would seem, however, to have been done with a 
diabolical design, when it is considered that the fear- 
tul apprehensions of the whole of that pa@ of the city 
were directed to this point, least the tire would cross 
it and reach the Battery. 


In that unusually large space, called Hanover Square, 
where every body thought the goods piled there would 
be perfectly safe, there was accumulated from the 
stock of all the French stores a mass of silks, satins 
laces, cartons of dresses, capes, Cashmere shawls, and 
the richest kinds of fancy articles. forming a pile of 
60 feet wide by 25 feet in height, or nearly 100 feet 
aquare. In a few minutes atierwardsa gust of flame, 
like a streak of lightning, came from the N. E. cor- 
ner building, and shooting across the square, blown 
by the strong wind and set fire to the entire mass, 
which it in a few moments consumed to cinders, and 
then communicated to the houses opposite. 

‘he weather was so intensely cold that the firemen 
were compelled to take the fine blankets saved, and 
cutting a hole through them, convert them into tem- 
porary cloaks, in which they were seen at daylight 
dragging home their engines, many of them so ex- 
hausted by fatigue that they were asleep as they walk- 
ed. One entire company, thus accoutred, had artifi- 
cial wreaths, and bunches of artificial flowers, of the 
richest kind, in their caps, taken from the wreck of 
matter, and presenting a very singular contrast with 
their begrimed faces and jaded appearance. 


Our city owes its thanks to the officers and soldiers 
of the 3d and 9th regiments, and to the light infantry 
companies for their patrol during the night that suc. 
ceeded the fire. Also, to the conduct ot the marines 
from the navy yard, and U.S. soldiers from Gover- 
nor’s Island, in protecting property in the neighbor. 
hood of the fire. 

The striking advantage of rail roads, especially at 
this season when every thing is locked up in ice, was 
never more emphatically demonstrated, than in the 
instance of the late fire engines from Newark, N. J., 
nine miles distant, where the same. locomotive that 
early on Thursday morning carried out the news of 
the fire, brought these engines on their platform with- 
in an hour afterwards to the city. ‘Their services 
were eminently useful. 


A novel spectacle occurred on the night of the fire 
at the head of one of the slips. A large quantity of 
turpentine piled up in barrels caught the flames and 
burnt with great fury, being as is well known, one of 
he most inflammable substances that there is. It 
ran down in a stream like burning lava into the dock 
upon the surface, and spread out until it had reaehed 
several hundred yards into the river, being lighter than 
water and therefore floating upon it, giving the ap- 
pearance of the river being on fire. 

In some of the Jron Chests, the bank bills, papers, 
notes, &c. were perfectly uninjured. In others they 
were totally destroyed. | 


It is supposed that a thousand baskets of champagne 
were broken and destroyed, the tops being unceremo- 
niously knocked off and the contents drank up by 
the crowds surrounding the fire and working, and 
who were thus enabled to obtain protection against 
the excessive cold. An immense quantity of baskets 
of champagne were seen floating in the docks, and 
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anes and provisions seen scattered there and about 
the slips. 
From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

The prospect continues to grow more cheering.— 
It is believed that all the insurance companies will 
be able to pay in full, or nearly so. and most of them 
will also be able to goon. The Eagle. Fulton, Uni. 
ted States, Bowery, Greenwich, City, and New York, 
are prepared to pay all losses. 

The banks are behaving nobly. The Mechanics’ 
discounted’ on Saturday almost all paper that was 
offered. ‘The City Bank renews all notes falling due, 
on the same securities. 

The general impression is, that the city will issue 
scrip to the amount of several millions. 

A gallant effort was made to save the statue of 
Hamilton by a young officer from the navy yard with 
a party of four or five s:ilors. They had actually 
} sieceeded in removing it from the when the 

danger {rom the approaching fall of the roof, compel. 
led them to seek safety in flight. 

Notwithstanding the immense losses sustained by 
the merchants, and the horrible state of confusion oc. 
easioned by the fire, no failures have as yet been an- 
nounced or are expected. Nota note has been dis- 
honored. There never was a more noble display of 
energy and fortitude than has been made on this oc- 
casion. 

The U. States marines, eighty in number, under 
command of captain Walker, formed a complete chain 
of sentinels, on the night of the fire, along South st. 
from the Fulton ferry to Wall street, and up Wall to 
the Exchange, thus affording great protection to the 
property exposed. They kept their post all night. 

It is estimated that nearly three thousand clerks, 
porters, cartmen, &c. &c, are thrown out of employ- 
ment, for at least atime. Many of them with families 
to support, and no dependence but their daily earn- 
ings. 

"a fine old sycamore, near the corner of Beaver and 
William streets, on the premises formerly occupied by 
Cadwallader D. Colden, stands uninjured amid the 
ruins. 

T’oo much cannot be said in praise of the noble con- 
duct of the Philadelphia firemen. Immediately on 
receipt of the intelligence from this city, four hundred 
of them organized themselves and started to come on. 
Unfortunately by the breaking down of one of the 
cars on the rail-road, a large number of them were 
obliged to go back, but some arrived early on Satur- 
day morning, and the remainder followed with aa 
little delay as possible. ‘They reported themselves im- 
medately on arrival, and having stations assigned 
them amid the ruins, went to work with excellent 
spirit and effect. : 

Mr. Lenox is a heavy loser, but takes no thought ot 
his own misfortunes. He remarked that his own loss 
did not cost him a pang—he felt not for himself, but 
tor those who were sufferers, and who would be ruin- 
ed; them he was willing to make any sacrifices and 
exertions to relieve. i 

Great benefits have resulted from the civic patroles 
formed in several of the wards. Property to a great 
amount has been saved by them from dep:edation. 

Stephen Whitney’s loss in stores, stock and goods, 
is said to be nearly half a million. 

An attempt was made on Saturday night to set fire 
to a large building in Pearl street, near Chatham, oc- 
cupied by the ‘Transcript, one of the penny papers. 
Some villain got ina back window, and set fire toa 
pile of paper. ‘The discovery was made in season by 
two of the watchmen. 

Great quantities of merchandize, taken on the night 
of the fire, are supposed to be secreted on the Long 


Island and Jersey shores, and inthe upper wards 0! 
the city, which was carried off in boats. 
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THE HEIRESS WITH THE PRETTY FOOT, 


The scene at the Police Office (says the Times) 
since the first breaking out of the devastating element 
which wrought all this ruin, panic and distress, has 
been indeed heart rending. ‘Ine squalid misery of a 
greater part of those taken with the govuds in their 
possession, the lies and prevarications to which they 
resorted to induce the mayistrates not to commit them 
to prison, their screechings and wailings, when they 
found they must relinquish the splendd prizes they 
had made during the raging of the fire, and the num- 
bers in which they were brought by the police ana 
military, exceeded any scene of a similar kind on re. 
cord. For the last three days and nizhis, every place 
capable of detention has been crammed with these 
miserable objects—sometimes as many as one hun- 
dred being in confinemeut at the same moment. Hun. 
dreds were discharged without detention or other 
punishment than merely taking trom them their plun. 
der, aud but very few of the who'e number, even those 
who had stolen hundreds of dollars worth, can ever 
be convicted, in consequence of the impossibility of 
the identification of the property stolen, 

It is not to be doubted, that an earlier resort to the 
use of yunpowder, would have saved millions. ‘The 
regulations, however, of this city and Brooklyn, re- 
move powder at such a distance, that great delay was 
inevitable—for at the navy yard there was no powder, 
and thuugh a smost bitter night, and against a head 
tide, a navy barge was sent to the magazine at Red 
Hook, a distance probably of four or hve miles trom 
the yard, fora supply. Meantime, however, some was 
received from Governor's island, and with that com- 
menced the destruction to save. We have seen noth. 
ing more characteristic than the entire song froid 
with which the sailors of Captain Mix’s party carried 
about, wrapped up in a blanket, or a pea-jacket, as it 
might happen, kegs and varrels of gunpowder, amid a 
constant shower olf fire, as they followed their officers 
to the various buildings indicated for destruction. 


From the N. Y. Courier. 


An investigation was commenced and carried on in 
the grand jury room on Monday, before Col. Murray, 
the Chairman of the Committee of Citizens, aided by 
Justice Lownds, and Messrs. Ward and Jordan, ot the 
Fire Committee ot the Board of Assistant Aldermen, 
relative to the origin and cause of the late fire. 

From a mass ot testimony received from numerous 
merchants, clerks, and others under oath, it appeared 
to be incontrovertibly established, that the fire origi- 
nated in the store No. 25 Merchant street, and that it 
was seen simultaneously in the first and fourth stories 
of that building, occupied by Messrs. Comstock and 
Andrews, the two intermediate stories occupied on the 
Pearl street side, by Mr. Henry Babad, and on the 
Merchant street side being until with flames until some 
secovds afterwards. ‘That a report like an explosion 
of a gas pipe was heard in No. 25, to proceed trom 
No. 28 and goon afier the flames seemed to have been 
enkindled on the first floor, and shot up with the rapi- 
dity of lightning through the scuttles in the several 
floors to the upper story and through the roof. And 
itwas the opinion of the examinants, that it must 
have been produced by the bursting of a gas pipe, and 
the distribution of the gas, until it came in contact 
with the coal in the stove or grate, by which it was ig- 
nited. The store No. 25, had been closed a little atter 
hve o’clock, and the fires well secured to guard against 
any accident or injury therefrom. This was the result 
of a long and critical investigation, and proves that no 
blame is to be attached to any one. 


Women exceed the generality of men in love, 
but men have the advantage in friendship.—La 
Bruyere. 
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THE HEIRESS WITH THE PRETTY FOOT. 


“By the bye, Fred. are you a marrying man ?” said 
Charles Russell to his bachelur tiiend Frederick So- 
merviile, as they discussed a cool bottle together at 
the Star and Garter, at Richmond. “By the bye, 
Fed. are you a marrying man ?” 

“My dear Chaiks, wih a patrimony of one hun- 
dred a-year, and an allowance fiom my aunt of a se- 
cond, tor gloves and shve-strings, how can I enter- 
tain such an idea? But why do you ask ?” 

“Because | have just heard a strange whim which 
my cousin Ellen has taken into her head; and ’pon 
my soul, if she perseveres in it, I should lke some 
good fellow like yourseit, who will take care of her 
and her couple of thoutinda a-year, to be the eccen- 
tric partner.” 

Fred’s curiosity was now raised. He entreated to 
be made acquainied with this suange whim; and, a 
tresh bottle having been placed betore the friends, it 


was not long belore the generous operation of the 


wine, and our friend Fred’s enquiries, prevented Rus- 
sell trom burthening himseif any longer with the se- 
cret. 

And the secret was this:—-Ellen Cameron, a high- 
spirited and set-willed girl of two-and-twenty years 
o! age, and an un ncumbered income of as many hun- 
dreds, having been disgusted at the treatment which a 
fair relative had received trom one whom, alter an 
attachment of some years, she had made her husband, 
vowed that, if ever she married, it should be to a man 
to whom she shou!'d be introduced, for the first time, 
at the altar where she was to beconie his bride. 

lt was a st:ange idea, doubtless ; but young girls, 
who are mistresses both of themselves and their for- 
tunes, are apt to have strange notions. Ellen was 
one of these. With a good heart, an excellent un- 
derstanding, and a cultivated taste, she had just so 
much of odd ty in her disposition as ;,rompted her to 
make, and enabled her to persevere in this extraordi- 
nary determination. | 

‘lhe strangeness of the notion seemed to possess 
charms for the somewhat romantic mind of Somer- 
ville, who, having enguired as narrowly into the state 
of the case as Russell’s relationship to the lady would 
admit, expressed himseli willing, could she be prevail- 
ed onto acc: pt him, to undergo the ceremonies of 
introduction and marriage at the same moment. 

“But tell me, my dear Russell, do you know any 
thing objectionable in her temper or disposition ?” 

“Nothing, upon my word, Fred. No woman is 
perfect; 2nd Ellen has her failings; but despite cer- 
tain cecentricities and peculiarities, | do believe you 
would live very happily together.” 

“But, my dear Russell 1 always vowed I never 
would marry even an angel, if she exhibited a swpera. 
bundance of footand ancle. ‘Tell me, has my fair in- 
cognita a pretty foot ?” 

“On my word, she has—there is not the fellow to it, 
Ican assure you. But | tell you what, although it is 
almost unfair to Ellen, yet I will let you into a ge- 
cret; she will be at the opera to-morrow night—you 
may get a peep at her there.,”’ 

Full ated se se of what box she was to occupy, to- 
gether with other means of identifying her, were ask- 
ed and given. 

The tollowing night saw Fred. at the opera, before 
Spagnoletti’s magic tap had given the signal for the 
commencement of the overture. His eyes were in- 


stantly turned upon the box that was destined to con- 


tain the object of his search; but that, of course, was 
empty. During the whole of the first act of the opera, 
his attention was rivetted to that epot, but not a soul 
broke in upon its solitude. ; 

During the divertissement, which followed, and ex- 
hibited attractions so powerlul as to seduce the eyes 
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of our hero from the object on which they had so | 
long been fixed, the box was filled; and when Fed. 
turned his eyes again in that direction, he felt con- 
vinced that the most prominent personage which it 
contained was the eccentric Ellen! 

His glass was now directed for some momentous 
minutes to the box; and when he removed it to re- 
turn the salutation of his friend Russell, who now ap- 
proached him, he was muttering to himself, “By 
heavens! she is certainly a fine girl!” Nor dd he 
exhibit any selfishness with regard to this feeling; he 
never attempted to keep it to himself, but instanily 
confessed as much to Russell. 

“She is certainly a very fine girl. Can’t you intro- 
duce me to your cousin, my dear friend ?” said he. 

“Then the two thousard a-year have no charms 
for you, Fred,” wasthe reply. 

“Faith! but they have though, and so has your cou- 
sin; therefore, the sooner you say a good word for me 
the better.” 

Whether or not Charles, who adjourned to his cou- 
sin’s, introduced the subject of his triend’s admiration 
of her that evening, we cannot take upon ourselves to 
assert ; but certain it is, that Ellen’s opera glass was, 
for the remainder of the night, much more frequently 
directed to the part of the pit which was occupied by 
her aspirant, than to any other. 

The subject was introduced, however, at some pe- 
riod, and, after sundry blushings and hesitations, Rus. 
sell’s wooing, in his friend’s name, sped favourably ; 
and six weeks after the eventful dinner at Richmond, 
saw a travelling chariot, with four of Newman’s 
quickest, draw up at St. George’s, Hanover square, 
and deposit at the onus and sly vestry-door, the bride- 
groom expectant of Ellen Cameron and her twenty- 
two hundreds per annum. 


Here he was met by his friend Russell, whose ob- 
vious confusion and anxiety could not escape the no- 
tice of Fred. Somerville. 
into the cause which produced the eflect, when he 
was prevented by the arrival of the bride. 

He would have flown to assist her from her car- 
riage ; But Russell seized him, and, motioning him to 
withdraw, succeeded in leading him into the body of 


the church :—not, however, before he had discovered 


that his intended had a very pretty foot, which was 
cerrtainly without its fellow—for he saw she had but 
one! 

He was at first bitterly enraged at the deception 
which had been practiced upon him; but Russel! soon 
calmed his irritation by a very satisfactory explanation 
ot kis conduct. 


Well assured of Fred’s worth, and his cousin’s 
amiability, he had felt convinced in his own mind 
that their union would prove a happy one}; but the 
circumstance of Ellen having unfortunately been de- 
prived of oneof her legs, he feared would prejudice 
Fred. against her. His anxiety for the happiness of 
both parties had tempted him, therefore, to couceal 
this fact—for, knowing as he dd, Fred’s devotion to 
ua pretty foot, he feared lest this enthusiastic admira- 
tion of the extreme of feminine beauty should lose 
him an amiable and wealthy woman, had he been’ 
told at once, that, although she had a singularly pret- 
ty foot, she had but one! ; 

That this explanation was satisfactory, we have 
asserted already ; and‘it was made evident by the tact 
of the worthy clergyman being called upon immedi- 
ately to perform the matrimonial service; to say no- 
thing of the worthy clerk receiving triple fees upon 
the occasion. 

The marriage created a good deal of attention at 
the time, and many ill-natured jokes were cut upon 
the parties; but they heeded them not, and have been 
rewarded for it by a succession of many happy years. 


SCENE 1N AN INDIAN VILLAGE, ‘ 


He was about to enquire | 


Gee of these malicious witticisms only will we re- 
cord. 

“So, Fred. Somerville has married a woman of 
propetty, I hear—old, of course’—said a young 
gua'dsman at Brook’s. 

“Not exactly old,” was the answer, from a quon- 
dam rival of Fred’s—“not exactly old, but with one 
foot inthe grave.” a 

From the Knickerbacker for October. 
A SCENE IN AN INDIAN VILLAGE, 


BY T. L. M'KENNY. 


The treaty of 1827 was concluded. The commis 
sioners, and a part of their military escort, together 
with some of the attendants and subordinate olficers, 
were yet on the ground; all, however, preparing fora 
descent of the river to Menomine Village. Every 
thing was bustle and confusion. ‘The ludians were, 
in great numbers, preparing to depart to their respec. 
tive villages; the children were crying, and the dogs 
were barking; canoes partly laden with the gifts of 
the Commissioners, consisting ot pork, flour, blankets, 
calicoes, &c. were floating on the river, held by the 
hands of little Indian girls, or squaws, far enough out 
to keep them above the pebbles and rocks beneath, 
‘These frail vessels being made of birch bark, will not 
endure a contact with hard substances. At this mo- 
ment, and when in a few hours the ground that had 
been covered with lodges and tents, and trodden by 
thousands of Indian feet, and by huud:eds of the feet 
of the white men, was to be left silent, desolate, dreary, 
—with no marks of its having been sooupied, save the 
green boughs which covered the earth within the 
wigwams, the poles which had furnished the frame 
for this trail tenement, the straw upon which the sol. 
dier had reposed himself, and the smoke of the cook- 
ing fires, not yet extinguished. At this moment, I 
say, when I was in my tent folding up my papers, and 
preparing to embark in my canoe, I heard a scream! 
It was immediately followed by a rush to the spot of 
hundreds of Indians, by the whites yet remaining on 
the ground, and by voices and screams mingling in 
great contusion. ‘The orginal shriek was instantly 
repeated, and echoed, chiefly by female voices; By 
this time, 1 was at the door of my tent, and seeing 
the crowd of Indians, that had now become dense, an 
arm raised high above the heads of the agitated spec- 
tatora, with a knite firmly grasped by the handle, J 
rushed to the spot, where 1 was met at the same in- 
stant, by Maj. R. A. F. , who at the moment 
when the knife was descending, (being a few feet in 
advance of me, although approaching by another di- 
rectiou,) with one blow of hishst brought to the ground 
its murderous holder. ‘There stood a squaw, bleeding 
and trembling, with the muscles of both shoulders cut, 
and su feeble as to be scarcely able to stand. She 
was the mother of the Indian’s wife who had thus 
lacerated her, and her arms being now disabled, would 
have fallen the victim of this man’s cruelty, but for 
the timely aid afforded her. The knite had already 
descended twice. In her hand she held a paddle, but 
this fell with the disabling gash inflicted by the first 
blow. Her other arm be.ng raised to ward off the se- 
cond stroke, received, in nearly the same place as the 
first, the blow of the assailant. It was when these 
were given that her screams were uttered,—and then 
the bosom of. the meditated victim, with no arms to 
screen it, was open to the third, which would have 
ae but ‘pr seasonable interference, the mortal 
stroke. 

1 immediately ordered a file of men to take the cul- 
prit, out of whose nose, mouth, and ears, the blood 
had been forced by the blow he had received, and 
keep him secure, until it should be decided what sort 


of punishment be inflicted upon him.—T here was n¢ 
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WRITE WRITTEN RIGHT. 


excuse for the outrage. No offence had been given. 
The mother, who was one of the best looking squaws 
on the ground, had done nothing more than to impor- 
tune her son-inslaw not to retire to the woods, where 
some villians had conveyed some barrels v! liquor, 
but to get into the canoe, which was then held by the 
hand ot his wile, and was all ready for a start. En- 
raged at this interference, he seized, and, as has been 
stated, aitempted 'o kill his victim. 

The great body of the Indians retired in different 
directions, in sullen mood. Mutterings were heard in 
every quarter, ‘The soldiers escorted the bloody mind. 
ed savage to a log house in which our provi-ions had 
been kept, while I tuok the squaw in charge, to em- 
ploy the necessary means for a cure of her deep and 
wide-gaping wounds. Our docturs had gone down 
the river, ai.d I was the only one person who had any 
knowledge of the urgent necessities of the occasion. 
But with the doctor had gone our medicine-chest, 
with the appropriate instruments and sticking plasters, 
lint, &e. Lf resorted to my trunk, however, in which, 
fortunately, I had some needles and thread, which 
every voyager in those regions finds it necessary to 
take with him. These, with a free use of one of my 
linens, a couple of hankerchiefs, and a sma!l portion 
of laudanum, which a friend had with him, were my 
only means. I united, by the aid of the first, portions 
of the severed muscles, and withthe help of the lauda- 
num, a little maple sugar, lint, and bandages, went 
through the operation with all the skill I was master 
of. All that was left was advice,—and that was, that 
she should keep her arms still, and in the position in 
which I had placed them; to avoid using the paddle, 
and indeed excercise of any sort, until she shou!d get 
to Medomine village, distant thirty-five miles, where 
a more skillul operator would attend upon her case. 
Sufhee it to say, she entirely recovered. 

The next question to be decided was, what was the 
punishment that such an outrage called tor, and under 
what form slould it be inflicted? It would never do 
to leave that region, and the Indians present, under 
the belief that such conduct wou!d be permitted; and 
especially was it due to the Indian women to use the 
occasion in such a way, as to raise them trom that 
degraded subordination in which they were held. The 
murmuring among the Indians continued to increase. 
We could hear them whetting their knives, and deny- 
ing our right to interpose. ‘They said: ‘ An Indian 
man has a right to kill a woman, and no white man 
shail interfere.’—T he Indian character was understood, 
however, and instead of yielding to such implied threats, 
we took sull higher ground, and told them in reply, 
‘he should be punished.’ 

The question again recurred,‘ What shall be the 
punishment ?? when the elder and more experienced 
commissioner said: Let us make a woman of him!’ 
lt was instantly decided todo so. ‘lhe ceremonies 
lor this operation were put immediately on foot. In- 


| terpreters were sent out to call in all the Indians, — 


men, women, and children,—witk directions for them 
to turm around * Le Blutte des Morts.” In a short 
ume they all came trooping ‘like chickens to a house- 
wife’s call.” ‘The squaws trode the ground with new 
dignity—the men looked scowling and lowering. 
rhe first came with light and elastic tread,—-the last 
with sullen stubbornness. The eyes of the one beamed 
with gladness and hope,—those of the other looked 
wild and wicked. The children caught the inspiration 
of the mothers, and the very dogs barked with joy. 
They had all heard that the murderer, (in intent) was 
to be punished, and punished, too, for even an attempt 
‘o kill a woman !’— a right the men considered to be 
as sacred as was their right to their hills and ri- 
vers, 

All hands being now present, orders were given to 
bring out the culprit. He was escorted to the top of 


the mound, and placed with his back against the flag. 
staff. He was pertectly indifferent to his fate, —though 
he knew not what that wasto be. He stood unmoved. 
Not a muscle trembled,—nor a breath, beyond ordi- 
nary respiration, moved his bosom. He surveyed the 
multitude with the most.perfect indifference. 

The attention of the concourse was now called when 
a friendly Indian, stepping up, whispered ‘ They'll kill 
you!’ He was told, audibly, we had no fears. We 
should do what we had determined to do, happen what 
might. Attention was again required,—wheo the el- 
der commisioner, as had been agreed on, spoke through 
the mouths of four interpreters, (there being four or 
five deputations of tribes present,) and explained the 
the outrage, and itscause. He then told them in what 
high respect woman was held among the white peo- 
ple, and said: ‘He among us who would act thus, 
would be looked upon as a dog,—even worse and 
more degraded than a woman, and would be punished 
for it.’ He then proceeded: ‘We have determined 
to punish this man : WE WILL MAKE A WOMAN OF HI !" 
the women’s eyes beamed with exultation, 
and a shiver of delight, the result of elevated feelings, 


was felt to run through their ranks, while the men, as: 


befure, gave signs of deep agitation and revenge. A 
couple of our canoe-men were then called, and told to 
begin the ceremony. It consisted in stripping the cul- 
prit of his ornaments—his leggins, and all the exterior 
appendages of his sex—and in putting on him an old 
worn out petticoat, that had seen the service of some 
dozen winters. ‘This being done, I took his hard, and 
unclasping the fingers, in which he yet grasped the 
knife, I took it from him. [ held it up, and said: 
‘This is the knife that has been used in the attempt to 
kill.” I then drove the blade into the flagsiaff, and 
breaking it off, I replaced the handle in his hand, and 
holding up his aim, in view of all, added: ‘ Thisis all 
the knife + shall carry for the rest of hisdays.’ Two 
boatmen were then ordered to take him by the should- 
ers, and run him down the mound, and onward to his 
half-covered lodge; while an interpreter was directed 
to follow him, and report what he should say. 

On reaching the door of his lodge, he fell in, face 
foremost. He breathed hard and heavily, and presently 
muttered : “ 1 wish they had shot me! I suppose that 
was what they intended, 1 went out to be shot. I 
am now a dog,—and worse than a dog,—I’m a wo- 
man!” He would then breathe hard again, and 
again repeat, in substance, this wailing over his fate. 

Soon after, we all separated. I have heard since of 
our man-woman. He is shunned and hated,—is ad- 
mitted to neither the couneil nor the chase, but is ap- 
pointed to do the duties of the lodge to paddle the ca- 
noes, and put up lodges,—ia fact, to endure all the 
drudgery and degradation of a squaw. 

It was hoped that by such a procedure, the hard 
fate of the Indian woman could be soltened- that her 
labours might be lessened,——and that she would rise 
in the scale of mortal and social worth. I am not 
without hope that, to a certain extent at least, the 
lesson was a wholesome one. Certain it is, the wo- 
men contemplated the interference asa new era in 
their destiny,—and with feelings of joy and gladness 
that some power had at last been employed n their be- 
half. 

WRITE WRITTEN RIGHT. 

(A TWISTIFICATION.) 
Write we know is written right, 
Whei we see it written write; 
But when we see it written wright, 
We know it is not written right. 
Kor write, to have it written right, 
Must not be written right or wright, 
Nor yet should it be written rite, 
But write, for so ’tis written right. 
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DIB UP WEARS. 


The Poetry by T. H. Bayly. The music from the Opera of Marie, by Herold. Philadelphia. 
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DRY UP YOUR TEARS.—JE PARS DEMAIN! IL FAUT QUITTER MARIE, 


coeur vousensup- pli - e, Que vous se - rez e Yves mon a mi 

chace your deepde - jec - tion, Bid you be - hold some fas off se 
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dry up your tears. 


ea Dry up your tears, one smile before I leave you, Je pars demain! et comme en notre enfance, 
One gentle smile to cheer your Lover’s heart; Un seul instant donnez moi votre main ; 
And think of this, to meet again will give you Ft qu’un adie de tendre confianve 
A joy they never know who never part. Vienne adoucir les ennuis de "absence. 


Dry up your tears, dry up your tears. Je pars demain! je pars demain! 
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Original. 


THE RUINED FAMILY. 


Dark desolation there hath been, 
Following upon the track of sin— 
No trace of those I once had known 
Is left, not ev’n a burial stone. 


On a bright morning in last June, feeble and sick 
from long study and seclusion, I wandered forth into 
the green fields and woodlands, to seek refreshment 
amid the universal gaiety of nature, agd by exercise, 
to restore the wasted energies of mind and body. 
The green corn was rustling in the gentle breeze of 
the morning, and the feathered choir were singing 
their matin bymn in the great church of nature. As 
I leisurely sauntered along, gazing at the rich and va- 
riegated foliage of the daik woodland, a large black 
serpent stretched in the sunshine, heard the sound of 
my footsteps, and fled from my approach. Fly not, 
poor creature, said I mentally, if thou art proscribed, 
if every man’s hand is litted against thee, thou hast 
nothing to fear from me. God hath created thee to 
enjoy life in thy proper sphere, and why should I take 
away the life which I have not power to restore. It 
= wert not useful, God would mot have created 
thee. 

Musing upon the cruelty of man, my path led me 
to the ruins of achurch which once belonged to that 
plain and upright people called Friends or Quakers, 
whose tenets are calculated to lead to virtue, and 
whose lives alone would embody agcomplete system 
of ethics. “The ruin of the little church is situated in 
a beautiful cove or grove of woodland, where silence 
and solitude guard the haunt of meditation. I sat 
down on a part of the ruin that overlooks the little 
graveyard, and gave myself up to serious contempla- 
tion. ‘There before me was the stand where the aged 
had stood, and given their admonitions to the young, 
and there were the graves in which many slept, who 
had there wept and worshipped. 


No pom», no grandeur marked their resting place. 


I was in a musing mood, for every thing around me 
breathed poetical teeling, and 1 passed on through a 
distant skirt of wood'and to the main road. About 
a mile from town, I stood at the gate of a farm yard, 
through which I had often saaned in my boyish days, 
to visit the friends of my youth. A flood of recollec- 
tions rolied over my mind, as I stood contemplating 
the scene. I called up to memory the family to whom 
once belonged the surrounding fields and woodland. 
The elder brother, a gay and handsome youth, was 
placed in a mercantile establishment, in Philadelphia, 
while the younger one remained at home, to cultiva'e 
the paternal estate. ‘The younger brother was one of 
those droll productions of nature, whose witty and 
queer sayings kept his comrades always in a good 
humor, and made him the favorite of all the bovs who 
knew him. Such he grew up through the long years 
of boyhood, and with him, two favorite associates, one 
of which, like himself, was of quick intellect, and full 
of droll and singular sayings. ‘They all grew upto 
manhood, united together in friendship, and received 
every where with respect. At the age of twenty-one 
or two, the elder brother returned home an accom- 
plished and a very handsome man. I remember the 
noise his arrival among the ladies occasioned, and 
not without cause, for there are few, very few young 
men to be fuund more fascinating. 

But there was one to whom his attention was par- 
ticularly paid, and before whom he bowed the knee of 
adoration. She was a beautiful and fascinating wo- 
man, with a gentle disposition, aid a small fortune 
which she inherited from her father. To her he 


THE RUINED FAMILY. 


prospect of a long life of happiness and prosperity. 
But unfortunately tor him, the warning voice against 
intemperance had never been raised, and the two bro. 
thers, w th their two particular friends and associates, 
were in the habit of taking the social glass whenever 
they met, which was often. An occasiuvnal glass can. 
HOt injure us, sa'd they, for we never sufler ourselves 
to become intoxicated. Whenever they came to 
town, their young friends inva: iabiy set out the bottle, 
and the frequent repetition gradually confirmed the 
habit of drinking—for the inroad of dissipation is like 
the serpent, which crawls through a bed of flowers, 
and nest!es in your bosom unseen and unnoticed, un. 
tiltoolate. ‘The young men on particular occasions, 
were seen intoxicated; but, said they, the best of men 
will d» so sometimes ; it is excusable on particular oc. 
ca-ions. ‘I'he beautiful woman, whom the elder bro. 
ther had married, became alarmed, and in tears per- 
suaded, then remonstrated, but in vain; the fascina. 
ting spell was upon them, and no earthly power could 
snatch orentice them from the g ddy labyrinth. 

Time rolled on, and portion after poriion of land 
was brought to the hammer of the auctioneer, or sold 
at private sale, to detray the expenses of a life of in- 
dolence and dissipated habits. On her knees, the 
beautiful wite expostulated, and in tears implored hini 
to return from the error of kis ways. In impassioned 
eloquence, she portrayed the ruin that awaited him, 
and pictured in glowing colours, the anguish she felt 
in the fact that every day he was sinking in public es- 
timation, that those who had once placed the must 
implicit conhdence in him, would not now give him 
credit for a penny—and that in a few years, there was 
every prospect hen if death did not arrest his course, 
he would become a sot and a vagabond, and bring his 
i'l-fated family to starvation and beggary. ‘These ap- 
peals, dictated in the purest affection, instead of win- 
ning him back to virtue, only served to rouse his an- 
ger, and a long course ill-treatment she experienced 
in consequence. Portion after portion of his property 
disappeared, to supply the liquid poison—and already 
had he begun to mike free with his wife’s maiden 
portion, when, afier long suffering and abuse, she ap- 
pealed to him tor the last time, with the fixed deter- 
mination, that if he did not retorm she would leave 
him forever. Fora short time he commenced a re- 
formation; but son relaxed, and plunged still deeper 
into the vortex of intemperance. Worn out with sor- 
row and suffering, she fled from his once happy home, 
and returned to the home of her childhood. Sad was 
the fortune of this beautiful woman. After flying 
from her husband to her paternal home, she was des- 
tined to see her own brothers go down to the grave 
one by one, the bloated victims of intemperance. 
Three or four of them were cut of in youth, in the 
course of a very few years. | 

In the meantime, one of the two intimate assoc!- 
ates of the brothers attempted his own life in a fit ol 
insanity, occasioned by constant excess, and nearly 
succeeded; but recovered only to destroy himself by 
enormous potations a short time alter. ‘I'hus the 
first one of the four whom 1 had known in boyhood, 
and who had set out with such fine prospects in lie, 
went down to the grave a young man, of a good na- 
tural disposition, and one who might have rendered 
himselt an honor to society. The other friend and 
associate, who had sprung from a good family, and 
had been highly respected, repaired to the elven 
abode of the two brothers, and there remained, col: 
stantly indulging in drunkenness. The c!eared land 
had all been sold to supply liquor, and the axe now 
resounded in the remaining portion of woudland, ai 
the lofty oaks were reeling and falling to the earth- 
fit emblems of the unfortunate brothers and their com: 
panions. A considerable tract of woodland, whic! 
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THE WAITER. 


disappeared, being sold to supply the very article of 
poison which was fast destroying their bod es, and 
would, in all probability, destroy their immortal part ; 
in other words less paradoxical, doom them to ever- 
lasting misery. 

If 1 mistake not, it was on Christmas Eve, that the 
three were all carousing over the flowing jug. ‘They 
had all become bloated to the last degree, and their ap- 
pearance was actually frighitul. One by one became 
drowsy from the effect of the liquor, and sunk down 
upon a few ragged bed clothes, unul the trio were 
sncring stentoriously in insensibilty. The long night 
wore away, and the next morning, the anniversary of 
the Saviour’s birth, broke upon a scene horrific and 
humiliating in the extreme. Death had entered that 
dwelling, and two of the three, the younger brother 
and hs associate, had gone to eternity. The elder 
brother alone remained; but the warning which had 
been given bim was unheeded. In a short time after, 
his poor eid decrepid mother, who had in early lite 
been accustomed to plenty, worn out with privation, 
and broken hearted, followed her son to the grave. 

The elder brother now retired to a small cabin on 
one currier of the farm, for the wild vagaries of a dis- 
tempered imagination, would not suffer him to remain 
ii the paternal home fast going todecay. Inthe cabin 
with a woman of the darkest fame, he lived; or ra- 
ther, dragged out a miserable existence. Lisease 
soon began to prey upon him, and he was chained to 
his bed of straw. The physic‘an who attended him, 
told me that he reasoned with him, and asked himif he 
did not know that his habits would very soon destroy 
him. fle said he did, and declared that he was now 
determined to drink no oftener than his physician pre- 
scribed. ‘The Doctor told him he must drink no 
nore until a certain hour, and he promised he would 
not; but scarcely had the physician turned to the dvor, 
ere his resolution failed him. ‘The Doctor turned sid- 
denly round, and beheld the infatuated man dragging 
the jug from under the bed, and lifting it to his quiver- 
ing lips. 

“Ungvarded man, it will kill you in a few days,” 
said the physiciaa, in a tone of solemnity. 

I cannot help it,” said the dying devoteé, “for it is 
impossible that I can resist.” 
na few dayshe followed his brother and associate 
to the grave, and [ went through the gate to look at 
the spot where the three unfortunate men slumber. 
A es fence surrounds the spot, and a willow weeps 
over the graves of the friends of my early days. 
And near their lone and silent tombs, 
‘The beautiful Catawba blooms. 


I looked around me. The well remembered woods 
had all disappeared to supply the means of their ruin. 
And where was the house whiose floor my boyish 
leet had so often pressed? It was gone—not a ves- 
ofit now remains. ‘Two Lombardy poplars alone 
litt their tall heads near the spot where the dwelling 
stood, and the once hard and level yard is now grown 
up in weeds. Sadfwere my reflections, while I stood 
upon the spot where flourished this ancient family, 
now gone to decay. I returned home to my garret a 
better and a wiser man. May the solemn facts here 
related, be the means ot arresting from their down- 
ward course, those young men who think it no harm 
to take a social glass,and who think they can govern 
the use of liquor. Believe me every man is in danger 
who drinks a single glass. ‘Thousands have fallen 
who had perfect confidence in their own selfcommand. 
hey have tampered with the lion for years, but have 
at last become the victims of his clutches. 


MILFORD BARD. 


- 


Envy not the appearance of happiness in any man 
lor thou knowest not his secret griefs. 


AT 


From Leigh Hunt's London Journal. 


THE WAITER. 


Going into the city the other day upon business, we 
took a chop at a tavern, and renewed our acquaint- 
ance, alier years of interruption, with that swilt, and 
untinug personage, yclept a waiter. We mention this 
long interval of acquaintance, in order to account for 
any deficiences that may be found in our description 
of him. Our readers perhaps will favour us with a 
better. He is a character betore the public; thousands 
are acquainted with him, and can fill up the outline. 
But we felt irresistibly impelled to sketch him; like a 
portrait painter who comes suddenly upon an old ser- 
vant of the family. 


We speak of the waiter properly and generally so 
called, the representative of the whole, real, othcial 
race, and not of the humourist or other eccentric 


genius occasionally to be found in it, moving out of 


the orbit of tranquil but fiery waiting, not absorbed, 
not devout toward us, not silent or monosyllabical ; 
fellows that affect a character beyond that ot waiter, 


and yet spoiled in club-roums, and places of theatrical 
resort. 


Y our thorough waiter has no ideas out of the sphere 
of his duty and business; and yet he is not narrow 
minded either. He sees too much variety of character 
for that, and has to exercise too much consideration 
for the “drunken gentleman.” But his world is the 
tavern, and all mankind but its visitors. His female 
sex are the maid servants and his young mistress, or 
the widow. If he is ambitious, he aspires to marry 
one of the latter; if otherwise, and Molly is prudent, 
he does not know but he may carry ner off some day 
to be the mistress of the Gulden Lion at Chinkstord, 
where he will “shew ofl” in the eyes ot Betty Laxon 
wat refused him. He has no feeling of noise itself, but 
as the sound of dining, or of silence but as a thing be- 
fore dinner. Even a loaf with him is hardly a foaf 
it is so many “breads.” His longest speech is the 
making out of a bill viva voce—“two beets, one pota- 
toe, three ales, two wines, six and {twopence,” which 
he does with an indifferent celerity, amusing to new- 
comers who have been relishing their fare and not 
cousidering it as a mere set of items. He attributes 
all virtues to every body, }rovided they are civil and 
liberal ; and of the existence of some vices he has no 
notion. Gluttony, for instance, with him is not incon- 
ceivable, but looks very like a virtue. He sees in it 
only so many more “beets,” and a generous scorn ot 
the bill. As to wine, or almost any other liquor, it is 
out of your own power to astonish him with the 
quantity you call for. His “yes sir” is as swift, in- 
different, and official, at the fifth bottle as at the first. 
Reform and other public events he looks upon purely 
as things in the newspaper, and the newspaper as a 
thing taken in at taverns for gentlemen to read. His 
own reading is confined to “ accidents and offences,” 
and the advertisements for butlers, which latter he 
peruses with an admiring fear, not chousing to give 
up “a certainty.” When young, he was always ina 
hurry and exasperated his mistress by running against 
the other waiters, and by breaking the “ negueses.”— 
As he gets older, he learns to unite swiftness with cau- 
tion; declines wasting his breath in immediate an- 
swers to calls; and knows, with a slight turn of his 
face and an elevation of his voice, into what precise 
corner of the room to pitch his “coming sir.” If you 
to'd him that in Shakespear’s time, waiters, said, 
“anon anon, sir,” he would be astonished at the repe- 
tition of the same word in one answer, and at the use 
ot three words instead of two: and he would justly 
infer, that London could not have been so large, nor 
the chop houses so busy in those days. He weal drop 
one ot the two syllables of his “ yes sir,” if he could; 
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but business and civility will not allow it; and there- 
tore he does what he can by running them together in 
the swiftest sufficiency of his “ Yezzir.” 

Thomas! 

“Yezzir. 

Is my steak coming ? 

Yezzir. 

And the pint of port ? 

Yezzir. 

You'll not forget the postman ? 

Vezzir. 

For in the habit of his acquiescence Thomas not sel- 
dom says “ yes, sir, for no, sir,” the habit itself ren- 
dering him intelligible. 

His morning dress is a waistcoat or jacket: his coat 
is for afternoons. If the establishment is flourishing, 
he likes to get into black as he grows elderly, by which 
time also, he is generally a little corpulent, and wears 
hair powder, dressing somewhat laxly abvuut the waist, 
for convenience of movement. Not, however, that he 
draws much upon that part of his body, except as a 
poise to what he carries; for you may observe that a 
waiter, in walking, uses only his lowest limbs, from 
his knees downward. ‘The movement of all the rest 
of him is negative, and modified solely by what ‘he 
bears in his hands. At this period he has a little mo- 
ney in the tunds, and his nieces look upto him. He 
still carries, however, a napkin under his arm, as well 
as a corkscrew in his pocket; nor for all his long habit 
can he help teeling a satistaction at the noise he makes 
in drawing a cork. He thinks that no man can do it 
better; and that Mr. Smith who understands wine, is 
thinking so too, though he does noi take his eyes off 
the plate. In his right waistcoat pocket is a snuff-box, 
with which he supplies gentlemen late at night, after 
the shops are shut up, and when they are in desperate 
want of another fillip to their sensations, after the devil 
and toasted cheese. It particularly required, he will 
langh at a joke, especially ai that time of night, justly 
thinking that gentlemen toward one in the morning 
** will be facetious.” He is of opinion it is in “ human 
nature” to be a little fresh at that period and to want 
to be put into a coach. 

He announces his acquisition of property by a bunch 
ef seals to his watch, and perhaps rings on his fingers; 
one of them, a mourning ring leit him by his late mas- 
ter; the other a present, either from his niece’s father, 
or trom some ultra-good-natured old gentleman whom 
he helped into a coach one night, and who had no sil- 
ver about him. 

To see him dine, somehow, hardly seems natural. 
And he appears to do it as if he had no right. You 
catch him at his dinner in a corner, huddled apart, 
“Thomas dning!”’ instead of helping dinner. One 
fancies that the stewed and hot meats and the con- 
stant smoke ought to be too much for him, and that 
he —_— have neither appetite nor time for such a 
meal. 

Once a year (for he has holydays) a couple of pedes- 
trians meet him cn a Sunday in the fields, and cannot 
conceive for the life of them who it is; till the startling 


recollection occurs, “Oh, now I know! It’s the wai. | 


tex at the Grogram '” 


| 

He that indulges himself in ridiculing the Ilit- 
tle imperfections and weakness of his friends, 
willin time find mankind united against him. 
The man who sees another ridiculed before him, 
though he may for the present concur im the 
general laugh, yet in a cooler hour will consider 
the same trick might be played against himself; 
but when there is no sense of danger, the natural 
pride of human nature rises against him, who by 
general censures, lays claim tu general supe- 
riority.—JoAnson. 


THE RETURN. 


From the Saturday Evening Poet. 
THE RETURN. 


The heavens were bright in their shadowless blue, 

And earth’s emerald mantle was spangled with dew, 

When the sea-boy return’d to his dear native home; 

Farewell, for a season to ocean's white foam !—~ 

O’er the door of his cotiage a jasmine is gleaming, 

And through its close leaves a taint sun-light is stream. 
Ing; 

Bright, sign o’er that home are the golden beame 
smiling, 

The midshipman’s heart with their gladness beguiling, 

Though roses and woodbines their fragrance are 
vreathing, 

No curl of blue smoke o’er the wide roof is wreathing, 

No laugh thro’ the cottage in wild mirth is ringing, 

No voice in the joy of a young heart is singing. 

‘The vase in the window with flowers is shadcd, 

But — perfume has fled and their beauty has fad. 
ed. 

One sister, the last of his kindred on earth, 

Of all the lov’d forms that once gladden’d that heart. 

At parting had bless’d him with sorrowing tears, 

For the thoughts of the ocean awaken’d her fears, 

And of in his absence she started from sleep, 

While the storm raged without, o’er her brother te 
weep. 

But now he’s return’d, he is happy and well, 

And gladness must banish that mourntul farewell, 

Though dearly he loves o’er the ocean to roam, 

His heart bounds with rapture at sight of his home, 

But o step that was wont to spring forth from that 

oor, 

To welcome her brother from perils pass’d o’er, 

Comes not forth as he lightly bounds over the hill, 

And a pang smote his heart—could his sister be ill 7 

He sees her not there in her favorite seat, 

Why comes she not forth her lov’d brother to greet | 

Oh! come sister dearest,—I’ve nurtur’d for thee, 

A bird of bright plumage from over the sea, 

And sea-shells that grieve with a sweet plaintive moan, 

For the shadowy depths of their wild ocean home, 

And a casket with carving surpassingly fair, 

Krom afar I have brought thee, my own sister fair, 

But the gift which 1 know the most valued will be, 

Is heart warm and cliangeless still, clinging to 
thee ! 

Oh, why dost thou linger my own sister sweet, 

Thy apres but true-hearted brother to greet! 

With a tremulous hand he has open’d the door, 

And with faltering footsteps he paces the floor : 

But the last cherish’d forta had from thence pass'¢ 
away, 

As snow that dissolves in the sun’s fervent ray, 

One short summer week in its beauty had fled. 

Since the loved one and loving repos’d with the dead, 

While her brother had hasten’d trom ocean's sak 
wave, 

His sister to bless—he found only her grave! 

Oh! sad was the stroke on that light, throbbing heart, 

That bade all hope’s fairy-like visions depart, 

And swept all the dreams of affection away, 

“ Like the gold of the wizard returning to clay,” 

That bright eye was soon in itsblinding tears shroud. 


ed, 
That fearless young brow with deep anguish was 
clouded, 
And nature and feeling were swaying that breast, 
Where never a cowardly fear had found rest, 
One passionate gaze on the cottage he bent, 
One long, long adieu from his bursting heart sent, 
Thea slowly he turn’d from that dwelling again, | 
W here was sever’d the last shining link of love’s chain 
RosaLiz. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. ! 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 
Epistle to Horace Smith, from Algierss 
BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
Dear Horace, be melted to tears; 
For I’m melting with heat as I rhyme ;— 


Though the name of this place is All-jeers, 
’Tis no joke to be caught in its clime. 


With a shaver from France who came o’er, 
To an African inn I ascend: 

I am cast on a barbarous shore, 
Where a Barber alone is my friend. 


Do you ask me the sights and the news 
Of this wonderful city to sing ? 

Alas! my hotel has its muse ; 
But no muse of the Helicon’s spring. 


My windows afford me the sight 
Of a people all diverse in hue: 
i look black, yellow, olive, and white, 
hilst, 1, in my sorrow, look blue. 


Here are groups for the painter to take, 
W hose tigures jocosely combine,— 
The Arab, disguised in his haik,* 
And the Frenchman, disguised in his wine, 


In his breeches, of petticoat size, E 
You may say, as the Mussulman goes, 
That his garb is a fair compromise 
’T wixt a kilt and a pair of small-clothes. 


‘The Mooresses, shrouded in white, 

Save two holes for their eyes that give room, 
Seem like corpses in sport or in spite, 

That have slily whipp’d out of the tomb. 


The old Jewish dames make me sick : 
If I were the Devil, I declare, 

Such hags should not mount a broom-stick 
in my service, to ride through the air. 


But, hipp’d and undined as I am, 

_ My hippogrifi’s course I must rein, 
‘or the pain of my thirst is no sham, 
Though I’m bawling aloud for Champagne. 


Dinner’s brought; but their wines have no pith,— 
‘They are flat as the Statutes at Law ; 

And for all that they bring, my dear Smith, 
W ould a glass of brown stout they could draw. 


U’er each French trashy dish as I bend, 
My heart feels a patriot’s grief; 

And the round tears, O England! descend, 
When I think on a round of thy beet. 


Yes, my soul sentimentally craves 

British beer—Hail! Britannia, hail! 
I'o thy flag on the foam of the waves, 
“And the foam on thy flaggons of ale. 


Yet I own, in this hour of my drought, 
A dessert has most welcomely come } 
There are peaches that melt in the mouth, 
And grapes blue and big as a plum. 


There are melons, too, luscious and great ; 
But the slices I eat chal! be tew ; 

for from melons incautiously eat, 
Melon-cholic effects might ensue. 


“ Horrid pun !” you'll exclaim ; but be calm, 
Though my letter bears date, as you view, 
t'rom the land of the date-bearing palm, 
[ will palm no more puns upon you. 


* A mantle worn by the natives, 
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Finding Siore—A chap from “the bush” was 
patroling the streets of Boston a short time since, 
with a sheet of gingerbread under his arm, and gazin 
at the signs; when one which was labelled “ Genera 
Finding Store” attracted his attention. He entered, 
chewing his “ gingerbread,” and after a severe effort 
at swallowing, like a hen eating dough, he exclaimed, 
“IT show! you must de darn’d lucky chaps to find ail 
these here things,—I s’pose you aint found my um- 
briller nor nothing, are you ?” 


A clergyman happened to pass a boy weeping bit- 
terly. He halted, and asked, ‘What is the matter, my 
little fellow?’ ‘The boy replied, ‘ Before, we could 
hard'y get enough to eat, of any thing, and now I 
don’t know what we shall do, for there is another one 
come.’ ‘Hush thy murmuring and wipe off those 
tears,’ said the clergyman, and remember that, He 
never sends mouths without sending victuals to put in 
them.’ ‘I know that,’ said the boy, ‘but then he sends 
all mouths to our house and ds victuals to your 
house.” 


A Brre.—Alfonso Lombardi,a celebrated sculptor 
of the Emperor Charles V. was a greatcoxcomb. He 
got punished one day by a lady of’ Bologna, to whom 

e took it into his head to make love ina foppish 
manner, She was his partner ata ball, in the midst 
of which he turned to her, and heaving a profound 
sigh, said, as he looked her in the face with what he 
thought ineflable sweetness in his eyes, and we may 
suppose some fantastic and writhing gesture, “If ‘tus 
not love | feel, pray what is it?”’ “ Perhaps,” said the 
young lady, “ something bites you.” 

--- 


The present King of England is a gentleman of 
the old school, and pronounces point, pint ! His sub- 
jects do not find about him the old “divinity” that 
used to “hedge a king.” They call him a “ jolly 
old chap.” Modern utilitarianism bas much to an- 
swer for! 


In the registration of the names of persons qualified 
to vote, as required by the Reform Act, some amusing 
scenes take place: 

In the parish of St. Luke’s, two brothers, named 
Sims, were objected to by the Tories. One of them 
was asked by Mr. Adey, if he had a freehold worth 
40s. per annum? 

Claimant“ Yes, d—n you, have.” 

Mr. Adey--“ You don’t hold it as a trustee ?” 

Claimant“ No, you, | don’t.” 

Mr. Adey-—“ And you have a clear beneficial in- 
terest of 40s. a year init?” 

Claimaint--“ Yes, d—~n you, 1 have.” 

Mr. Adey-—“‘ We thought you were both not en. 
recy ; and I am sorry you have been put to any trou- 

Claimant—* D—n you, I wish [ could get at you; 
take care of your neck.” 

These fellows must have been Loco Focos. 

> | 

Effect of Repetition—Repeat the word haste! a 
number of times and it sounds like stay! Repeat stay! 
stay ! stay !—and a bystander will think you are say- 
ing haste, haste, haste! 

A Dilemma.—Extract from a dialogue between a 
father and his child: . 

Child—Father, what’s a dilemma? _ 

Father.—A dilemma, dear, is—a dilemma; when 
any one don’t know what to do, that’s a dilemma. 

Child.—Oh, yes: I know—a dilemma is just like you 
when ma scolds you. 

Father.—Hem, you talk too much child, 
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A Free anp Easy one.—“ Arrah this, how the divil 
is it, Mr. Henry, that the post-office does be chargin’ 
me with the = of all the letthurs you frank for me? 
said one of the constituents of an Irish County Mem- 
ber, “I’m tould, by Jabers, (continued the freeholder 
that the raisin is ye’re half noncompush wid the dhrink 
whin ye’er franking them.” The Hon. Member, with 
a deep blush, pleaded guilty to the soft impeachment 
touching the tupple. “ Well, thin, I'd advise ye just to 
write ‘dhrunk’ whenever you wish to make ‘free’ for 
the futur.” 


How to judge Customers—A merchant who has 
acquired considerable of tnis world’s gain by his atten- 
tion to business, lately intormed us how he decided 
whether a man was fit to be trusted or not. He said 
whenever he saw a farmer come in riding or driving a 
a fat horse, he knew he could be relied upon.— 

f his horse was poor, he knew him careless and inat- 
tentive to his contracts. 


Frencn Grenapier.—During the assault of 
modore Thurot on the town of Carricklergus, in 1760, 
an incident took place, reflecting at once the highest 
lustre on the soldier concerned, and evincing the union 
of consummate courage with noble humanity. Whilst 
the combatants were epposed to each other in the 
streets, and every inch was pertinaciously disputed by 
the British forces, a child by some accident escaped 
from the house in the midst of the scene of action, and 
immediately ran, unawed by the danger, into the nar- 
row interval between those engaged in front. 

One of the French grenadiers seeing the imminent 
danger of the child, grounded his piece, left the ranks 
in the hottest fire, took the child in his arms, and 
placed it in safety in the house from which it had 
come, and then with all possible haste, returned to 
resume his part in the fight. 


An Inshman, epeaking of the rapacity of the clergy 
in exacting their tithes, said, “ By St. Patrick, let a 
farmer be ever so poor, they won’t fail to make him 
pay his full tenths, whether he can or not; nay, they 
would instead of a tenth take a twentieth, if the law 
permitted them.” 


We copy the following anecdote from the Boston 
Mercantile Journal. Where the Journal got it we do 
not know, but if other anecdotes, as good and as inter- 
esting, can be obtained {rom the same source, we shall 
be thankful for the information. 

Sacaciry oF THE Everpsant.—And now for an in- 
stance of self-denial, which I have often witnessed on 
the part of my friend, the large elephant. I had ob- 
served him very busy, flapping right and flapping left, 
evidently muc by the mosquitoes. He 
showed, by constant flagellation of his person, that 
he was much annoyed by his persecutors; and just 
at that time the keeper brought a little naked black 
thing, as round, as a ball, which in India, I believe 
they call a child—laid it duwn before the animal, with 
two words of Hindostanee, “ watch it,” and then 
walked away into the town. The elephant imme. 
diately broke off the larger part of the bough, so as to 
make a smaller and more convenient whisk, and di- 
rected his whole attention to the child, gently fanning 
the little lump of Indian ink, and driving away every 
mosquito which came near it: this he continued to 
do for upward of two hours, regardless of himself, 
until the keeper returned. It was really a beautiful 
sight, and caused much reflection among those who 
observed it. Here was a monster, whose bulk ex- 
ceeded that of the infant at least ten thousand times, 
acknowledging the image of his maker, even in its 
lowest degree of perfection, as divine ; silently prov- 
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ing the truth of the sacred announcement that God 
had “ given to man dominion over the beasts of the 
field.” 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 

Anecpote.—The late Judge Peters, who with many 
excellent qualities possessed faceliousness in a great 
degree, was used to relate a joke at his own expense, 
which is too good to be lost. 

The Judge having rode into Pusedelehia from his 
country seat in the vicinity, dismounted from his horse 
opposite the dwelling of a gentleman in Market street, 
with whom he had business; but not finding a conve. 
nience tor securing his horse, he beckoned to a man 
repairing the street, who, touching his hat, asked in 
the dialect of his country—* What ‘Il yer honour be 
plazed for till hav?”” “Hold my horse, my lad,” said 
the Judge, “while 1 just go into this house fora few 
minutes.” “ Plaze yer honour, will he bite?” “Oh, 
no.” “ Willhe kick?” “No,no.” “Can one man 
houl him?” “ Yes, my good fellow, easily.” “ Well 
‘am yer honour ’Il be plazed to be after houlin’ him 
yerself.’ 

So saying, he returned to his work, but not until the 
Judge, delighted with his native wit, threw him a 
piece of silver in testimony of his satisfaction. 


Lorp Byron’s Doe ano Botier.—Lord Byron’s 
principal favorites, in his household, were his New. 
foundiand dog, Boatswain, and his Butler Joe Murray 
The dog, however, stood first in his master’s affection, 
and was, if we may believe the epitaph placed on hig 
his only friend. That famous epitaph runs 
thus: 


“ To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise, 
I never knew but one, and here he lies,’ 


Never was dog so honored. But Joe Murray almost 
rivalled Boatswain in the esteem of his master ; and 
(says Washington Irving, in his Jate work) when By- 
ron built the monumental tomb which stands in the 
Abbey garden, he intended it for himself, Joe Murray, 
and thedog. ‘The two latter were to lie on each side 
uf him. Boatswain died not long afterwards, and was 
regularly interred, and the well known epitaph in- 
scribed om the monument. Lord Byron departed for 
Greece; during his absence a gentleman, to whom Joe 
Murray was showing the tomb, observed “ Well, old 
boy, you will take your place here some twenty years 
ence.’ 

“} don’t know that, sir,” growled Joe in reply, “if 
I was sure his lordship would come here, I should like 
it well enough, but I should not like to lie alone with 
the dog.”—N. Y. 7ranscript. 

Droit incrpent.—(A Fact.)\—A countryman the 
other day paying an early morning visit to the Ame- 
rican Museum, to view the curiosities, having arrived 
at the third story, which contains several W ax figures, 
felt himself so uncomfortable in their company that 
he partly leit the room; remarking to thie first person 
that he met (who happened to be Sutton, the Ventril- 
oquist)—“ That them are Wax figures were too natvral 
like—he felt a kind o’ fear’d, being alone with ’em.” 
After a little persuasion, he was induced to return, 
Sutton at the same time secreting himself behind the 
stand that contains a petrified body. The country- 
man, still viewing the figures with fear and trembling, 
having arrived at the representation of Othello and 
Desdemona,—Sutton in a voice of thunder exclai 
— the handkerehief, I say!’ With a seream, a-la 
Kemble, off starts the affrighted countryman at 2 
fearful risk of disloeating his limbs, and jumped each 
flight of stairs at a leap, to the astonishment and con- 
fusion of the officers belonging to the establishment, 
at such an extraordinary exit.—N. Y. Suz. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


Fan and Philosophy. 
BY LADY CLARKE, 


Heigh for ould Ireland, oh would you require a land 
Where men bv nature are all quite the thing. 
Where pure inspiration has taught the whole nation 
To fight, love and reason, talk politics, sing; 
*Tis Pat’s mathematical, chemical, tactica!, 
Knowing and practical, fanciful, gay, 
Fun and philosophy, supping and sophistry, 
‘There’s nothing in life that is out of his way. 


He makes light of optics, and sees through dioptrics, 
He’s a dab at projectiles—ne’er misses his man ; 
He’s complete in attraction, and quick at re-action, 
By the doctrine of chances he squares every plan ; 
In hydraulics so friskey, the whole Bay of Biscay, 
It it flowed but with whiskey, he’d stow it away. 
Fun and philosophy, supping and sophistry, 
There’s nothing in life that is,out of his way. 


So to him cross over, savant and philosopher, 
Thinking, Goo help them! to bosher us all ; 
But they'll find that for knowledge, ’tis at our own 
College, 
Themselves must inquite for—beds, dinner or ball; 
There are lectures to tire, and lodgings to hire, 
To all who require and have money to pay; 
While fun and rf supping and sophistry. 
Ladies and Lecturing fill up the day. 


Here’s our desjuner, put down our shilling, pray, 

See all the curious beasts after their feed ; 

Lovely lips, Moore has said, must evermore be fed, 

So this is but suiting the word to the deed; 

Perhaps you'll be thinking, that eating and drinking, 

While wisdom sits blinking, is rather too gays 
Thus fun and philosophy, supping and sophistry, 
Are all very sensible things in their way. 


So, at the Rotundo, we all sorts of fun do, 

Hard hearts and pig-iron we melt in one flame; 

For love blows the bellows our rough College Fel- 

ows 

Will thaw into rapture at each lovely dame. 

There, too, sans apology, tea, tarts, toutology, 

Are given with zoology, to grave and to gay. 
Thus fun and poposopey, supping and sophistry, 
Send all to England, home happy and gay. 


Anecpote.—The origin of singular names of indi- 
viduals is sometimes truly laughable. Jn illustration 
of this we give the following :—The father of Return 
S. Meigs was born at Middletown, Connecticut. For 
some time prior to his settlement in life, he addressed 
a fair Quakeress at Middlefield, some tew rods from 
his father’s residence, and found much difficulty in ob- 
taining her hand. She repeatedly answered his pro- 
testations of fidelity and attachment with “ Nay, 
Jonathan, I respect thee much, but cannot marry thee 
—tor better is a dinner of herbs and contentment, 
than a stalled ox. and contention therewith.” Mr. 
Meigs finally told Ruth that he was paying his last 
visit as a lover, and should strive to form an alliance 
with another family, and would therefore bid her fare- 
well. The kind and lengthened word, pronounced 


| With so much sottness, fell upon her heart with heal- 


ing in its tone; and as he mounted his horse to ride 
off, the Quakeress, relenting, beckoned to him to stop, 
exclaiming, “ Return Jonathan! Return Jonathan!” 
Mr. Meigs went back, and fixed upon a day for the 
celebration of the nuptials. The first fruit of their 
union was a son, which the father, in commemora- 
tion of the happiest words he had ever heard spoken, 
had baptised“ Return Jonathan,” who rose to dis- 
unction, and subsequently to the office of post-master 
general of the United States. 


of 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 


THOUGHTS ON MARRIAGE, 


Did young people seriously consider the important 
change which marriage must necessarily produce in 
their situation, how much more cautious would it 
make them in forming their choice of a companion 
for life? Alas! what avails the graces of the finest 
figure, the most captivating address, the assemblage 
of all that is ensnaring, if the heart is depraved, or the 
conduct imprudent. 
vivial hour, may be the dulles:—the most unfit com- 
panion for the domestic circle; and he, who is never 
satisfied except in a crowd, or when engaged ina 
continual round ot pleasure, is very unlikely to make 
a tender and prudent husband. Should sickness and 
distress draw near, depend upon it he will fly from 
their approach. If beauty alone excited his compas- 
sion, it will cease to exist when you are deprived of 
those attractions on which it was founded. If tortune 
was his inducement, that will likewise soon loose its 
value in his soidid mind; and the very persen who 
brought him wealth, for which he sighed, will be con- 
sidered as the grand obstacle to his enjoyment. ‘Too 
often is this unpleasing picture to be seen in many dis- 
contented families, which a little serious reflection 
might have prevented being so unfortunately realized. 
Never be prevailed upon to yield your heart to any 
one, however he may shine in the gay circle of the 
world, if you are convinced that he has no relish for 
the enjoyments of a retired life. The man who likes 
every house better than his own, will scarcely take 
the trouble of making home agreeable to others, 
whilst it is disgusting tu himseli. It will be the —_ 
pee in which he gives way to his discontent and ill 

umour; such people are fer ever, strangers to the 
dear delights of the social state, and the real comforts 
of a well regulated family. He that is indiscriminately 
at home, is never at home, and he feels himself a 
stranger or a visitor amidst his closest connexions. 


Extracts {rom Coleridge’s “ Table Talk.” 


Love.— Every one who has been in love, knows that 
the passion is strongest, and the appetite weakest in the 
absence of the beloved object, and that the reverse is the 
case in her presence. * * What 
is Love but Youth and Hope embracing, and so seen 
as one? 

History.—If men could learn from history, what les 
sons it might teach us! But passion and party blind 
our eyes, and the light which experience gives is a lan- 
tern on the stern, which shines on the waves behind 


s! 
Metaphysics-—No studies gives such a power of 
distinguishing as maichuacel and in their natural 
and unperverted tendency they are ennobling and ex- 
alting—Some such studies are wanted to counteract 
the operation of legal studies and practice, which shar- 
pen, indeed, but, like a grinding-stone, narrow whilst 
thev sharpen. 

Keenness and Subilety—Few men of genius are 
keen; but almost every man of genius is subtle. If 
you ask me the difference between keenness and sub- 
tlety, I answer, that it is the difference between a 
point and an edge. To split a hair is no proof of 
subtlety; for subtlety acts in distinguishing differ- 
ences—in showing that two things apparently one are 
in fact two; whereas, to split a hair is to cause divi- 
sion, and not to ascertain difference. 


EPIGRAM. 
“‘ My book—the sharks have cut it up—my book;” 
Grumbles a luckless bardling choaked with grief; 
“'T’ake heart,” replied e wag with pitying look, 
“You see, my triend, J have not cut a leat.” 
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A singular circumstance occurred while [ was at 
Tunis. The Sapatap, or prime Minister, a Georgian, 
about thirty-six years of age, was sent, on account ol 
his extreme beauty, a present from the Grand Seignor 
to the Bey of ‘Tunis. ‘The Bey became very much at- 
tached to him; and from rank to rank he rose at length 
to that of Sapatap. 

Nearly about the same time, a young girl was sent, 
a Georgian by birth, and extremely beautiful. She was 
“ _—e taken into favor, and placed in the harem of 
the Bey. 

About six months before my arrival, she declared to 
some of the women in the harem, that the Sapatap, 
whom she had seen through the lattice, and whom 
she had not met before for sixteen or seventeen years, 
although living in the same palace together, was her 
brother. This was mentioned to him; he laughed at 
the idea,and said he had no relation that had any 
knowledge of him whatsoever; that he had himself a 
very slight recollection of his tamily, &c. &c. ‘This 
was reported to her. She sunk into a deep melancholy. 
which brought on a rapid decline; and for change of 
air was removed to one of the country seats of the 
Bey. His Highness told his sapatap, that she still in- 
sisted that she was his sister, and desired him to go 
and relieve her mind on the subject, as otherwise she 
certainly would die. He went and saw her. She was 


greatly agitated. ‘ You say you are my sister,’ said | 


the sapatap. Yes,’ said she ‘I am.’ ‘How many 
children had your parents? * You and myself,’ she re- 
plied. ‘What were their names?’ She gave the names 
of her father and mother, ‘Then,’ said he,‘if you are 
my sister you have a scar on the upper part of your 
left arm, where a dog bit you.’ She stripped up her 
sleeve and exposed the arm. He fell on her neck and 
embraced her. ‘ You are indeed my sister,’ he said; 
but she was then dying. Dr. Heap was sent for. I 
accompanied him to the place of her residence, while 
I heard the story from the mouth of the sapatap, he 
shed abundance of tears. In a few days she wasa 
corpse, and he was the most wretched of brothers— 
Com. Porter's Letters. 


A SPIRIT-STIRRING INCIDENT, 


A (Quebec correspondent of the Boston Atlas, after 
giving a brief account of the skirmish during the late 
war between the then U.S. frigate President and three 
British vessels of war, relates the following spirit-stir- 
ring incicent :— 

“T have spoken of the three chivalrous officers who 
were killed in the action, on board the President. One 
of them, Lieut. Hamilton, was the son of the Hon. 
Paul Hamilton, of South Carolina,Secretary ot the 
Navy. He was a midshipman under Decatur in the 
frigate United States, at the capture of the Macedoni- 
an. On the arrival of the United States at New Lon- 
don with her prize, young Hamilton was singled out 
by Decatur to carry express to Washington, the news 
of the capture. He accordingly departed, with the 
colors of the British frigate, without communicating 
his intelligence to any one on the way. On arriving 
at the seat of government, in the evening, he learned 
that there was a grand ball going on, given by the 
citizens of the place;in honor of the victory of the 
Constitution over the Guerriere. The Chief Magis- 
trate, all the officers of the government, and commo- 
dore Hull, with all the fashion and beauty of the place, 
were of course present. Hamilton proceeded to the 
bail-room, and calling out his father before he entered, 
he showed him the Mecedouien’s colors, and announc- 
ed her capture. The joy of the father may be imag- 
ined, Leading his son by the arm, he entered the sa- 
loon, and there displaying the captured colors, he 
communicated to the brilliant assembly the intelligence 
of the new victory. Young Hamilton was made a 


| lieutenant on the spot by Mr. Madison. The ladies 


crowded around him, bestowing upon him most un. 
disputed tokens of their favor and admiration. It was 
an hour to Hamilton, in which the emotions and the 
happiness of years of ordinary life were crowded.— 
Little more than two years afterwards, he fell mortally 
wounded in the encounter with the Endymion.” 


From the New York Mirror. 
The Reply to “Tell him I Love him Yet. 


Tell her I love her yet, 
With an enchanting soul ; 
Oh ! how can I forget, 
When memory spurns control. ° 


Tell her the by-gone time 

Oft seeks my curtain’d sleep— 
If dreams of her be crime, 

My guilt is dark anddeep! 


Tell her I’d strive for fame, 
It *twere my truth to prove; 
And win a noble name, 
Were my reward her love. 


But, ah! the laurel now, 
With all its glorious strife, 

Would bind an aching brow, 
And mock my cruel fate. 


Tell her no happy smile 
May now my cheek illume! 
Say, can the dead the while 
ife’s warm, warm glow resume. 


Tell her I hope no more, 

But still my faith retain— 
The vow to her I swore, 

1 may not swear again. 


Tell her, her prayer for me 
Is Jifted not alone; 

-_Mine, too, to Heaven shall be, 
As warm-breathed as her own. 


Tell her when welcome death 
Shall call me hence to part, 
Her name shal! have my breath, 
Her image light my heart. 


Substantial reasons for trusting nobody.—A \ady 
went to a circulating library in this city to borrow 
books, but objected to leaving the pledge required for 
their sate return. 

‘* Do you always take a pledge ?” said she. 

“ Invariably,” said the librarian. 

Lady—What ' of acquaintances as well as stran- 

ers 
. Libr —Equally the same, madam. 

Lady—Seems to me that’s very odd. 

Libr.—1t may be very odd, ma’am, but its very sale. 

Lady—Oh, how illiberal! 

Libr.—l'm sorry you think so. But the truth is, we 
oo trust strangers, because we don’t know them, 
and— 

Lady—Because you don’t know them? Very good 
—and what’s the reason you don’t trust your a¢- 
quaintance ? 


Libr.—Because we do. 


Pig Names.—Among the singularities of the Irish 
peasantry is that of giving fine names to their pigs.— 
“] have heard of one instance,” says Mr. Moore, 
“ where a couple of young pigs were named at thei! 


birth, Abelard and Eloise.’ 
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From the Wheeling Gazette. 
LEAP YEAR. 


“ Albeit, it is nowe become a parte of the commun 
lawe, in regard to the social relations of life, that as 
often as every besextile year doth return, the ladyes 
have the sole privelege, during the time it continueth, 
of making love unto the men, which they may doe 
either by wordes or lookes, as unto them it seemeth 
proper; and, moreover, no man will be entitled to the 
benetit ot clergy who dothe refuse to accept the offers 
of a ladve, or who dothe in any wise, treat her propo- 
eals with slight or contumely.”’—Old Chronicle, 


And must I then forego my right 
‘l’o kneel at “ beauty’s shriné ?” 
Shall eyes, whose flash have thrill’d delight, 
With “tond appeals” seek mine ?— 
I fear! (be still my fluttering heart !) 
1 fear that I shall yield, 
Yet I will play no coward part, 
I'll bravely keep the held. 


“Come on then! pretty tremblers, come! 
We'll hear what you’ve to say !” 

What! trightened, nervous, pale and mum ? 
Pray cast your tears away ! 

“ Nay ! never blush, nor shrink, mes cheres! 
The crowd of sighing swains 

Who have besieged you, three long years, 
Stoop to receive your Chains. 


Our club, each meeting, has contained 
A dozen beaux, I know, 

More timid than the youth who stray’d 
Where Yurich’s* waters flow. 

One saucy look—one melting tone 
Of a mellifluent voice, 

And the whole squad are overthrown, 
Quick ! haste and make a choice! 


Some heartless, wayward bells may feel 
When they implore and sue, 

That slights and scorn have turn’d to steel 
The passionate and true: 

O’er hearts once tortured ’neath their sway, 
Their brightest smiles will gleam, 

Like sunbeams ot a wintry day 
Upon the frozen stream. 


I have myself some scores to clear; 
‘The coquette now I'll play! 
Fach trace,—each record of a tear, 
A tear shall wash away, 
Zounds! how [ll torture their hard hearts 
Who crushed and skghted mine ; 
Come Cupid, with thy bow and darts! 
Avenge me, and I’m thine! 


What! must 1 now forego my right 
‘T’o kneel at beauty’s shrine ? 
Shall eyes, whose flash have thrill’d delight, 
With “fond dppeals” seek mine ? 
I fear! (be still my fluttering heart !) 
I fear that [ shall yield; 
Yet I wiil play no coward part, 
I'll boldly keep the field. 
Witt Honeycoms. 


A compliment taken.—“ How very lovely you look,” 
said a gallant cavalier to a brilliant dame, at a recent 
fancy ball. ‘The lady smiled and simpered, and re- 
piled, as she twirled and twisted her jewels, so that the 
ight might shine fitly upon them, “ Oh yes! I assure 
you I’ve got on thirty thousand pounds!” And so she 
had, and was fairly worth that sum. 


*Vide song “ By the margin of fair Yurich’s waters.” 
5* 
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misfortunes of the American cause. . 
time General Scott had ever heard the comparison 
and he believed the present adage ot ‘ poor pay, poor 


os 
POOR PAY, POOR PREACH. 


GENERAL CHarLes Scott, of the revolutionary 
army, afterwards Governor of Kentucky, became a 
prisoner of war at the surrender of Charleston, South 
Carolina, in 1781.—His health became so bad that he 
obtained his parole ; and having procured a horse ana 
chair tor himself, and a horse and chair for his servant, 
put some provisions and a bottle of spirits into the chair 
box, (for there were few houses of accomodation on 
the road he was about to travel) the General was placed 
in his small carriage, and set out for his native state, 
Virginia. 

On his march to Charleston, he acquired the know- 
ledge of a remarkably cool spring, about twelve or 
fourteen miles from the city, encompussed by a fine 
shade, and not more than a hundred yards from the 
road. He ordered his servant to drive to the spot, 
which was soon found. As the General was so feeble 
that he could neither walk nor stand alone, his servant 
spread hiscloak upon the grass, tock him from his 
chair, and laid him down to rest. 

The British commander had sedulously prohibited 
all communications to the American prisoners, either 
by letters or newspapers, in consequence of which it 
was extremely diflicult to learn what was going on. 
General Scott was desirous to know if the Americans 
had any force in the field in that quarter of the goun- 
try, and if so, to learn their strength and position. He 
ordered his servant to keep a lookout, and if he saw 
any person passing along the road, to hail and ask 
him to come to the spring. After some time the ser- 
vant remarked to the General, that he saw a dirty 
looking Indian coming up the read. “ Direct him to 
come here,” said the General. He did so, and some- 
thing like the following dialogue ensued. 

General—How do you do! 

Indian —Oh, how do ? 

General—W here have vou come from? 

Indian—From the Lower Catawba town. 

General—W here are you going ? 

Indian—'T’o the Upper Catawba town. 

General—W hat are you going there for ? 

Indian—I am going to preach. 

General—Aye, so you preach, do you? 

Indian—QO, yes, me preach sometime, 

ars ee do they pay youany thing forpreach 

Indian—Yes, little—twenty shillings—each town 
pay me twenty. 

General— Why, that is d n poor pay. 

Indian—Aye—and d nm poor preach too, 

‘he General who was sv pleased with the prompt 
and candid reply of the Indian, that he burst into a fit 
of laughter, and for a long time he could not restrain 
himself. When he became composed, he discovered 
that he had got into a considerable perspiration, which 
he had not felt before since his sickness. ‘The bottle 
of spirits had been put into the spring, to cool: the 
provisions were taken out of the chair-box ; the Gen. 
eral and the Indian ate and drank together, and the 


General has been heard to declare, that he ate and 


drank with a better appetite than he had done since 
he had been a prisoner. He washelped into his chair 
again, pursued his journey, continued to improve in 
health, and when he arrived at his residence, Peters- 
burg, he was perfectly restored to health. 

General Scott has often said, that this adventure 
with the Indian saved his life; the incident was so 
novel, and the acknowledgment of the Indian so sim- 
ple and frank, it cheered him up, and the recollection 
of it caused him to laugh frequently, as he travelled 
homeward, with gloomy thoughts, brooding over the 
It was the first 


preach,’ had its origin in the manner here described. 
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THE DISGUISED LOVER. 


THE DISGUISED LOVER. 


which he had seen fit to fullow it. So 1 could not at. 


My dear Tom had a natural affection for dirt, or | tribute the metamorphis of my friend, to my elo. 


rather dirt had an affection for ‘l'om, 


It is to him| quence. Who but a woman ever changed him trom a 


what gold was to Midas; whatever he touched turns | 50*%e" to @ fop. 


to dirt. No matter how white the cravat—no matter 
how immaculate the vest, the moment it comes with. 
in the sphere of ‘l’om’s influence, its whiteness is gone; 
it is immaculate no longer. Dogs, sweeps and lamp- 
hehters never pass him without leaviug upon his breast 
unequivocal marks of their presence. Once, and once 
only, | saw him cross the street without encounter- 
ing the wheels of a carriage. I opened my mouth to 
cougratulate, and before I could utter one word, it 
was filled with mud. ‘The careless blockhead lay at 
my feet, full length, in the gutter. At my earnest so- 
licitation, he once purchased a suit precisely mud co- | 
lor. Itwasa cap tal idea. He crossed the street three 
times, he walked half a mile, and returned, in appear- | 
ance at least, unscathed. ‘The thing was unprece- | 
dented. ‘True, he was welcomed by the affectionate | 
caresses of a dog that had been enjoying the coolness | 
of a neighboring horsepond; true, he received a | 
shower bath from the wheels of an omnibus. But to’ 
plaster mud on ‘T‘am’s new coat, was ‘to gild refined | 
gold—to paint the lily,’ I said, as I witnessed the suc. | 
cess of my plan. | 

In about halt an hour, it was my fate to meet a_ 
gentleman with seven stripes of green paint on his 
back—it was friend ‘l’om; he had been leaning aga:nst | 
some newly painted window blind. ! 

His man Cesar declares, that he can’t see de use ol | 
brack a boot ween he never stay bracked,’ and his | 
washerwoman with a proper regard for her own re. 
putation, has been compelled to discard him, not from 
anv ill-will, but, as she declared with uplifted hands, ‘if 
any one should ask me if | washed Mr. Smitli’s clothes, 
what could I tell them!’ But there were very few 
things in this world with which ‘T’om could have more 
easily dispensed, than the services of his washerwo- 
man. 

Having no other amusement, one morning I stroll- | 
ed over to Tom’s room. As ascended the s'airs, I 
heard his voice in a very decided tone, ‘ But it must 
be done, and so there is an end toit.’ 

‘Really,’ was the reply, ‘any thing within the limits 
of possibility, but to make a coat in ten hours—I will 
promise any thing in the world, but I really fear ] 
shall not be able to pertorm.’ 

‘If double your price would be any object——.,’ 

‘Certainly, sir, if you insist upon it; certainly. I 
will put every man in my shop upon it; it shall be 
done in time—Good morning, sir.’ 

‘I'he door opened, and a fellow with shears and mea- 
sures passed vut. What should ‘Tom be doing with 
a tailor? 

‘ Just the man I wanted to see,’ he exclaimed. ‘I 
require your advice upon a very important affair; which 
ot these cravats do you think most becoming?’ and 
he spread betore me seme halt dozen of every hue 
and fashion. 

‘Now, what in the nate of all that is wonderful, 
does this mean, Tom? A fancy bali, is it? You have 
chosen an excellent disguise; your nearest friends will 
not know you. But you cannot snpport that charac- 
ter: if you had taken that of a chimney sweep, now: 
but that would have been too natural. Tell me, truly 
Tom, what does all this mean.” _ 

‘Why, the fact is, Frank,’ passing a hand through 
his hair, redolent of macassar, ‘I have concluded—I 
think I shal: be a little more neat in future. You, 
doubtless, remember the good advice you gave me 
some time since; it has had an excellent eflect 1 as- 
sure you.’ 

Now, it so happened, that of all the good advice I 


‘Pray, where are you going this evening,’ I con- 


tinued, ‘that you must have a new coat so suddenly.’ 


‘Going! no where, in particular, | had, indeed, some 
idea of calling on my old friend, Mr. Murray; no harm 
that I hope.’ 

Conviction began to flash upon me. 

‘Your old friend Mr, Murray;. and his young niece 

Liss Julia, has no share in your visit, | suppose ; { 
heard that she arrived in town last night. 

‘Now, upon my word, Frank you mistake me en- 
tirely—when I—that is, when I~—1i did not know any 
thing about it?’ 

‘And so you were there last night, too! Really this 

is getting along bravely.’ 
‘Why, the tact is, Freak, you must know every 
thing. I called last evening to see Murray on some 
business, about that real estate, you know. I had no 
more idea of meeting a woman than a boa constric- 
tor; my beard was three days old; my collar ditto ; 
and the rest of my dress in excellent keeping. I be- 
came engaged in conversation, and some how or oth- 
er I forgot all about the real estate.’ 

‘And so you are going again te-night—and that is 
the secret of your new coat ?’ 

‘By no means; I wanted a new coat, and tailors 
are always so long, you know. Do yon think blue 
—_ become me? Biue is her favorite—that is—I mean 
blue. 

‘Oh, zo on, don’t stammer=-blue is her favorite co- 
or, is it?’ 

‘The fact is Frank—take another glass of this wine 
—the fact is, I suppose—] rather fancy—1 am a little 
in love. Try some of that sherry. What are the symp- 
toms, Frank--queer feeling about the heart, and some- 
thing which drives the blood through one like light. 
ning! 

‘Exactly! I believe Ihave seen Julia, short and 
she—with red hair, and a litthe squint 
eyed | 

” Frank, I never did knock you down, though I have 
been tempted to do so a great many times; but i! 
you don’t stop your nonsense, I will.’ Oe 

‘Quite valiant in detence of your lady-love—Well, 
Tom, I will coniess that she is a lovely girl, and to- 
morrow I will call and learn your success. So, go 
murning. 

* * * * 

“ Well, Tom, what success ?’ 

‘Would you believe it! she did not recognise me.’ 

* Not recognize you ?” 

‘No. You know what a quiz that Murray is. As soon 
as he saw me enter dressed in such style, he came up, 
shook hands with me, and without giving mea chance 
to say a word, introduced me to Ju!ia, as Mr. Freder- 
ick Somebody. And would you believe it—the witch 
did not know me. I think I should not forget her so 
easily. Nor was that all. Murray said something 
about the fellow who called the previotis evening—8 
country cousin, he said, clever enough, but an incor- 
rigibke sloven. And Julia said, he prossed like a bar- 
barian. Just think of that Frank, a barbarian. She 
shall pav for that yet. Such eyes—and she steps like 
a queen. Well frank, a clean collar does make 4 
vast difference to a man’s appearance. Lovely as 
Hebe herself. _rerrible difference clean Hnen makes. 

* = 


The last time I saw Tom, he was scolding his el- 
dest son for coming into the drawing room with mud- 
dy boots. 


had ever given Tom, this was the first instance in 


| Give something wherever you go, and you will be 
sure of a good reception. 
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PAULULRICH ,—or the Adventures of an Enthusiast.—A 
novel—2 vols. Harpers & Brothers. 

We are not among those who deprecate the pro- 
jixity ot the American press in works of fiction, as a 
stupendous evil, neither are we among those whore 
gard with jealousy and distrust the industrious effurts ef 
ihe many youthful aspirants after literary renown, in all 
parts of the country, to contribute to our stock of na- 
tional literature. ‘There are those who, considering the 
multiplication of new publications as a serious griev- 
ance, are not backward in discouraging all attempts 
at works of fiction, under a beliet that every new 
American novel which does not display the genias of 
an Irving or a Cooper, is calculated to bring our lite- 
rary efforts into discredit abroad, and to depress the 
etandard ot literary excellence at home; but with all 
due delerence, we conceive that such opinions are 
founded in 4 radical error. So long as we have betore 
us the bright pages of Scott, Byron, Campbell, Hugo, 
Irving and others, as models of taste and talent, there 
is no fear that the tone of literary excellence can be 
depressed, and a multiplicity ot productions of inferior 
grade, rather adds to, than diminishes from, the lustre 
of the genius of our best writers. 

In our opinion every attempt at book-making, that 
exhibits talent and gives promise of improvement, 
should be zealously encouraged, rather than otherwise, 
for in no other way can the latent genius of our coun- 
try be brought to light, and its literary character im- 

roved; and though we are free to admit that among 
a publications there are many that deserve but a 
brief existence, it cannot be denied that a number of 
works have recently been issued from the American 
press, and from the pens of youthful American writers, 
that may safely be compared with any modern pro- 
ductions of Europe, and that give promise of literary 
talent of a superior and commanding order. Such works 


g.tion. It is far supetior to many recent publications, 
and can scarcely fail, we are induced to believe, to 
place the author upon a very respectable footing 
among young American writers. 


The following extract is descriptive of an_ after. 
noon’s ramble of the hero and heroine, the latter of 
whom, Emily Florence, resides with her father, at a 
secluded country mansion, and is obliged to see her 
lover clundestinely. 


THE LOVERS’ RAMBLE, 

“You have eaid all things area mystery. I feel 
the truth of your remark. My mind has pondered up. 
on the vast order of creation~the links by which it is 
held together—each dependent upon the others—until 
it has been lost in the boundlessness—the infinity of 
the subject. We see the heavens studded with innu- 
merable stars, to which the earth we inhabit isa mere 
atom—a grain of sand upon the sea-shore. 1 have 
asked myself if they are not the homes and resting- 
places of other beings—endowed, perhaps, with the 
same feelings and atfections as ourselves—who may 
look abroad into the infinitude of space, and exclaim, 
how petty, how insignificant the globe we inhabit? 
But we, also, have the same exalted notion of our. 
sclves. Like the heathen philosophers, we would fain 
believe that we are the common centre to which eve. 
ry thing else must tend—nothing more or less than 
especial objects of Providence—creating for our: 
selves an immortality ; but consigning the next grade 
—ithe next link—the next order in creation, to utter 
oblivion. What are we? a speck! Who are we? 
beings as fragile as the flower! Whence came we? 
from nothingness! Whither do we return? to the 
dust--the grave—the insatiate worms! What has 
been the tenor of our lives? misery and wretched. 
ness! Have we found no green spots—no delight- 
ful resting-places in the pathway of our existence? 
ah! but the thistle and thorn were there to sting us! 
Are there no pleasant memories of joys, of pleasures, 
that are pasi? true! but they have had their oppo. 


fur instance as Guy Rivers, Yemasse and ‘The Parti- | sites of pain and of peril! Have we led a life of de- 


san, by Mr. Sims, Outre Mer, by Professor Longtel- 
low, and Horse-Shoe Robinson by Mr. Kennedy, give 
cheering evidence that the mantles of Shakspeare, 
Byron and Scott have not been hermetically sealed in 
the grave, and that here, in the wilds of America, 
there is a promise of genius as powerlul and luxurious, 
as that which has given to Europe the renown and 
glory it so eminently deserves. 

Among cur latest receipts from the publishers we 
find the novel, the title of which is prefixed to this 
article. We have given ita carelul perusal, and hav- 
ing done so, feel desirous of commending it to the 
favorable attention of our readers. I[tis from the pen 
of a young writer, and the present, we believe, is his 
first attempt ata work ot fiction. As the ttle im- 
ports, Faul Ulrich is an enthusiast, not less in love 
matters than in all the business pursuits in which he 


} engages, and in all the chivalrous and Quixotic under- 


takings that he commences. ‘The plot is ingeniously 
laid, but the chief interest of the work consists in the 
well written and graphic details of Paul’s adventures, 
irom his intaney when he was the object of the affec- 


} Uon ofan antiquated maid, through many love intrigues, 


until the time of his marriage with the beautiful Emily. 
Some of the incidents of the work, it may perhaps be 
alleged, savour rather strongly of German romance, 
particularly that respecting an organised banditti in 
Pennsylvania; but it cannet be disputed that the 
author has thrown around these incidents the charm 
ot interest and novelty, and depicted scenes of terror, 
crime and suffering, in a bold and fascinating style. 
Altogether we regard Paul Ulrich as a very plea- 
ant and agreeably told story, and for a first attempt it 


8 undoubtedly highly creditable as a literary compo- | 


bauchery and crime? too often a melancholy truth! 
And is there not a fitting punishment hereafter? it is 
a mystery! Have we not immortal spirits? let us 
go and question the deer that is leaping {rom rock to 
rock—or the innocent lamb sporting joyously on the 
green turf! Dowe not sometimes dream of a home 

eyond the grave? let us ask the winds that are ca- 
reering abroad, where may be found their hiding- 
places—whence they come, or whither they go? I 
cannot answer !” 

By this time we had ascended to the top of a hill, 
clambering a rude and precipiious way-for I observed, 
wherever there was a steep ascent, or shelving rock, 
Emily was the first to climb and stand upon its edge 
—as though she courted, rather than avoided, danger. 
It was my task, however, to render assistance in cases 
of difficulty ; and before we had gained the eminence, 
how often did IL find her snowy and delicate hand 
clasped in mine! 

atigued with exertion, we seated ourselves upon 
arock. ‘There was a pleasant prospect betore us-—— 
the green pastures of a neighbouring husbandman 
stretching along as faras the eye could reach. The 
cattle and sheep were quietly browsing In the distance, 
Near them were a few acres of Indian corn, waving 
its luxuriant tops in the breeze. A rich belt of wood. 
land on the opposite side, was beginning to cast a 
lengthened shadow upon the fields, for the sun (how 
short seemed the time !) was already declining. It was 
a scene of deep and quiet beauty. There was not a 
sound to he heard, save the solitary bleating of the 
lamb, or the measured strokes of the wood-cutter, 
Emily was the first to interrupt the silence into which 
we had relapsed. 
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“ And so you area little sceptical, Iperceive. You 
have suflered your mind to become entangled in the 
mazes of doubt, by some pleasing, yet deceptive theo- 
ry, of which there are so many abroad in the world. 
Yet [admire your frankness in thus avowing your 
sentiments; but depend upon it, you are fostering sen- 
timents which will one day prove destructive to the 
peace and tranquillity of your mind. I cannot be your 
monitor-—it would be an unpardonable presump- 
tion——but 1 saw you, enamoured of the beautiful 
tints of a flower, hastening to the brink of a fathom. 
less abyss to pluck it, I would call aloud, and warn 
you of the threatening danger! You question our 
immortality—and why? Who will pretend to say 
that the tomb is our shinate resting-place? Or why 
is it that our restless spirits are for ever leapingabroad 
—wandering and unsatisfied? Why do our imagina- 
tions soar en the dull eaith, in search of another 
and a brighter world? Why do we shrink with so 
much horror at the spototeh ot death, or the thoughts 
of the grave, if itis only an oblivious mantle to be 
thrown around us, and thereby extinguish the soul ? 
Do the drops of water, which sink into the earth and 
are seen no more, perish for ever? Do not the partir 
cles of dust, which we see floating in the rays of the 
sun, exist unto all eternity? Will the constituent part 
of the hills, and mountains, and rocks, (which, ac- 
cording to philosophic truth, will one day be moulder- 
ed into dust,) ever become annihilated? Then, why 
should the sout—that sublime and etherial essence— 
the mainspring of human action, and the grea: mov- 
ing and regulating principle of human life—so pre- 
eminent, so lofty in its nature and attributes—be Jess 
enduring than the vile earth over which it exerts so 
powerful an influence ?” 

On taking our seats, we observed a dark mass of 
clouds rising in the west, when, although scarcely per- 
ceptible at first, had continued to spread without any 
further notice, until they reached nearly midway over 
the heavens. ‘The sudden exclamations of Emily 
first directed my attention to the approaching storm— 
for I wastoo much absorbed with my own sweet 
emotions to be conscious of anything transpiring be- 
yond my immediate presence. 

“Hark! hark!” she ejaculated. “ Hear the thun- 
der, how it roars and mutters! Mercy ! what a crash! 
A dropof rain,too! And the wind, how it begins to 
howl! Qh, where shall we fly for shelter ?” 

We had, indeed, encountered a fearful tempest. The 
wind was beginning to blow, the lightning to flash, 
the thunder to roar, and the rain to tall. Where could 
we finda place of retreat?) We recollected the shelv- 
ing rock, upon which Emily had stood on our way 
thither—and to this we immediately repaired. ‘The 
storm raged with increasing violence, and the rain fe! 
in torrents. We had scarcely gained our retreat, 
when an affrighted horse rushed by us, and took his 
stand at the foot of a tall chesnut, immediately before 
us. The rain for a moment ceased--there was a deep 
and pervading silence,—this dread interva!—this pro- 
phetic pause, was succeeded by aquick flash, and a 
terrific burst of thunder, as though the earth was 
crumbling to its centre. Emily preserved a great de- 
gree of calmness for one of her sex, but as she clung 
to me at this crisis with a beating heart, I knew she 
was not without considerable alarm. We looked out 
from our retreat. ‘I'he fierce lightning bad shivered 
the chesnut almost to atoms—and the unconscious 
beast was struck dead at its root. 

“Took !” said Emily, with violent emotion, “ look 
at the shattered tree, and the lifeless animal, and learn 
the insignificance of man—his dependence upon an 
all-wise Providence. Oh, could your doubts—your 
scepticism be blasted, even as that tree, how could I 
rejoice !—how could 


LITERARY PORT FOLIO, 


“ Nay, Emily,” I interrupted, “ I am your convert !! 


Fooi that I was to have thus gone astray, by follow. 
ing the impulse of a blind and heated imagination [”’ 
And almost for the first time in my lite, 1 knelt down 
in silent worship amid the rocks. 

‘The storm subsided; we set out on our way home. 
ward, ‘The dim twilight was already closing in upon 
us. Emily leaned upon my arm; and, short as had 
been our acquaintance, I felt that there was an in- 
separable tie between us. We had given ourselves up 
to silence and meditation, and moved slowly along 
without uttering a sentence. 

_ At length Miss Florence abruptly paused, exclaim. 
ing—"" See! see! there is some one crossing our 
path 

“ Pshaw! it is your fancy,” I returned. 

“Look! look !” she continued, with her eyes in- 
tensely fixed in the same direction; “ he is gliding in- 
to the thicket—and now—he disappears.” 

I could just perceive the dim outline of a human 
figure, as it moved quickly before us, although it was 
clearly discerned by the keener vision of Miss Flo- 
rence. 

“A neighbour on his way home,” I carelessly ob- 
served, fearful that I might add to her fears. 

“It may be,” she replied, “ but I think differently. 
There is a band ot robbers who have their retreat in 
the neighbouring hi!ls—and this was no doubt one of 
them. ‘They are headed by a brave and reckless fel- 
low of the name of Elmo—Captain Elmo, I think 
they call him. ‘l'hey have been the terror of the in- 
habitants fora long time. My father went out some 
time ago with an armed fofce in pursuit of them, but 
could not discover their hiding-place. I have heard it 
said that they steal away the children of wealthy pa- 
rents, that they may exact a ransom. Sometimes 
obtain glimpses of them from my chamber-window, 


prowling about in the night; but they have never ol- ' 
fered to molest us.” 
We finally reached Dame Lawler’s cottage without | 


being disturbed, and found her standing in the door, 
looking anxiously for our return. ‘ 

“A pretty couple you are, to be sure!” she ex- \ 
claimed. “ You come to spend a social afternoon 
with me, and I see no more of you until the night 
drives you home. A pretty couple, indeed! I had 


the table spread, and everything in readiness—but I he 
saw nothing of you, andso I sat down to my homely pa 
fare alone. you, I say !” of 

Emily apologized, and promised to amend the error = 
of her ways. tri 

“ What will your father say to all this?” asked the od 
old woman of Miss Florence. we 

“What, indeed, will he say ?” returned the agitat- Seg 
ed girl. “*How imprudent I have been! 1 must hur- ed 
ry home without delay ;”’ and so saying, she requested des 
me to accompany her through the woods. val 

We continued our way as rapidly as possible to- of 
wa'ds the Florence mansion, for it was now almost of 
dark, Emily expressed trequent apprehensions that 1 


her father would reprove her severely for remaining 
outuntil so late an hour. 1 endeavoured to quiet her 
fears, but it was to little purpose. Sometimes, howe- 
ver, she resumed her gayety, for her spirits were na- 
turally too buoyant and elastic to be entirely subdued. 
The conversation at length turned upon Meg Lawler 

“She is a strange woman!” remarked Miss Fie. 
rence. “Fora year or more she has lived in that 
cottage, chiefly supported by my father. Poor wo- 
man ! her husband deserted her some months ago, and 
has not been heard of since. I often wonder at her 
shrewdness and intelligence ; but, unfortunately, she is 
much given to intemperance. The Bible she consi 
ders her greatest treasure, although, like many others, 
she sometimes disobeys its precepts. She is fond ol 
relating the history of her life; and no greater insult 
could be offered han a refusal to listen. She tells 
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many strange stories, some of which, perhaps, are 
wanting in probability. Her mind is vigorous and 
ow" but resembles the rude and unpolished mar- 
ble. 

By this time we had arrived at the margin of the 
woods, within view of the Florence mansion. 

“Here you must leave me,” said Emily: “ you 
may think strange that I am so unceremonious, but I 
have my reasons.” 

I remarked that it would be ungallant to desert her, 
as the path was uneven, and she might find a difficul- 
ty in making her way. 

“We must dispense with etiquette,’ she replied, 
“when necessity requires it.” 

I reminded her of the robber, whom she thought 
we had seen in the woods—adding, that he might be 
on the watch, and overtake her. 

“ What have I to fear?” she asked in a bold and 
fearless tone, drawing an ivory-hilted dagger from 
her bosom, which she held before her with an extend- 


: edarm. “This is my protection! You see, there- 
’ fore,1 am not without a defence.” And her words 
, were uttered in a voice which bespoke her stern and 
resolute nature. 
” There was a brief silence, which neither of us 
seemed disposed to interrupt. Miss Florence at 
length added— 
ne “Pardon me, but I would not be seen in your pre- 
sence, nor in the presence of any man.” 
“4 I was about to reply. 
“ Hush !” she interrupted, in a deep, low tone, piac- 
worl ing her finger upon her lips. 
ne At this moment I heard approaching footsteps. Miss 
but Florence looked hurriedly around, and said, in a 
dit scarcely audible tone— 
“Tt is my father!” 
esl “Why this alarm? Why do youtremble ?” I ask- 
a, ed, taking her hand in mine. 
+ Ole “Hush! or my life is perilled !” she quickly replied, 
putting her mouth close to my ear, as if fearful that 
nout the slightest whisper might be heard. 
oor, Scarcely knowing what 1 did,1] imprinted a kiss 
(the first—burning, passionate, and full of rapture) 
Bie upon her innocent lips, and darted into the woods. 
nigh Poems sy Mrs, Evcert.—Messrs. Key & Biddle 
put I have just published, in a handsome volume of 2CO 
ymely pages, the poetical productions of Mrs. E. F. Ellett 
of New York, authoress of the successful tragedy of 
error “Teresa Contarina,” and well known as a liberal con- 
tributor to the columns of our leading literary peri- 
ed the odicals. In noticing this work we feel confident that 
we cannot say too much in its praise. ‘The lady pos- 
agitat- sesses no common mind, and we have always regard- 
st hur- ed her poetical productions as possessing an unusual 
uest degree of excellence and merit. Her writings are in- 
variably chaste and beautiful, evincing a high degree 
ble to- of intellect, and a grade of talent far above the reach 
almost of our ordinary poets. 
qs that The volume embraces about sixty compositions, 
aining onas many different subjects. A portion of them are 
uiet her translations from the French and the Italian of 
howe fae /a@martine, Foscolo, Testi, and other celebrated 
yore Mie writers, All of them possess merit, and the collection 
ubdu may justly be regarded as a rich addition to the liter- 


ature of our country. ‘The annexed beautiful extract 
may be quoted as a specimen of the whole. 
THE GUARDIAN GENIUS. 
BY E. F. ELLETT. 

From the French of Alphonse de Lamartine. 
“ Peesy is the guardian angel of humanity in all ages.”’ 
In childhood, sitting in the garden shade 

y flowering citron, ‘or pink almond tree, 
When the spring’s breath, that round the arbor played, 

My neck caressing, tossed my tresses free— 


A voice I heard, so sweet, so wild, and deep, 
Joy thrilled my frame that owned its magic spell ; 
*T was not the wind—the bell—the reed’s soft sweep— 
Nor infant’s voice, nor man’s, in murmuring swell— 


ne guardian genius! Oh! the voice was thine! 
"Iwas thou, whose spirit communed then with mine! 


When later, from a lover doomed to part, 
Past those dear hours when by the shade we met, 
When his last kiss resounded to the heart 
That ’neath his hand’s fond pressure, trembled yet— 
The self-same voice, deep in my bosom pleading, 
Rang in mine ear with still entrancing power ; 
*T was not his tone, ’t was not his step receding — 
Nor lovers’ echoed songs in trelliced bower ;— 


My guardian genius! Oh! the voice was thine! 
"Twas thou, whose spirit communed still with roine! 


When, a young mother, round my peaceful hearth 
I brought those gifts which bounteous heaven had 


sent, | 
While at my door the fig-tree flung the earth 
Its fruits, by hands of eager children bent— 
A voice, vague, tender, swelled within my breast— 
*Twas not the wild bird’s note, the cock’s shrill 
cry— 
Nor breath of infants in their cradled rest ; 
Nor fishers’ chant, blent with the surge’s sigh ;— 


My guardian genius! Oh! the voice was thine! 
"T'was thou, whose spirit mixed its song with mine! 


Now lone and old, with shattered looks and white, 
The wood my shelter from the tempest’s sweep, 

My shrivelled hands warmed by the fires they light, 

y gentle kids, my infant charge I keep. 

That hidden voice, yet in this breast forlorn, 
Enchants, consoles me with its ceaseless song ; 

It is no more the voice of life’s young mern, 
Nor his fond tone whom 1 have wept so long: 

My guardian genius! still—yes, still ’tis thine! 

’Tis thou, whose spirit dwells and mourns with mine 


Tue AMERICAN IN ENGLanD.—2 vols. Harper & 
Brothers. Books of travels are getting to be all the 
rage, in this eountry as well as in Europe, and the 
manner in which they are multiplied is truly mar- 
vellous. Almost every week some work of this char- 
acter issues from the press, and if we have heretofore 
had an abundance of publications giving descriptions 
of ourselves, we are now likely to be favored with an 
equal number relating to Europe, from the pens of 
our own writers. Englishmen, especially, will find 
very soon that the tables are turned, for it but one- 
halt of the American travellers now in Great Britain 
publish their sketches, they will have enough reading 
to supply them for a dozen of years. 

This work is from the pen of Lieut. Stidell, auther 
of “A Year in Spain,”—a book that obtained a high 
degree of popularity,—and we entirely agree with a 
contemporary, that itis deserving of high praise. “Its 
style, with the exception of an oecasional straining 
after effect, is excellent, and if considered merely asa 
graphic description of scenes, presenting themselves to 
the eye in a great metropolis, it is unrivalled. Ap. 
pearances are described, and impressions are conveyed 
to the mind with the greatest force and distinctness. 
There is running through the whole a strong feeling 
of admiration for every thing American, which does 
credit as well to the author’s head as hisheart. Many 
young men, in his situation, if woes had one-half of 
the puppyism which he affects, would have cut patrio- 
tism as decidedly mauvaie ton.” 

We extract a portion of one chapter, in which the 
author describes some of the scenes witnessed in Lon- 
don, during the christmas festival. 
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Among the more pleasing evidences of preparation 
for some great feast, in whose joys there were to be 
many partakers, was the arrival of untold quantities 
of game by the vans and coaches trom every part of 
the kingdom, whether sent as presents from the coun- 
try to friends in town, or to swell the stock in trade 
of some extensive ae mr The game thus trans- 
ported by ccachin England, from one extremity to the 
other, is packed in boxes or hampers, or else lett loose, 
where the distance is notconsiderable. Such, indeed, 
is the influx of game from some of the counties at 
this season, that the coaches are often exclusivel 
freighted with it; and I saw one coach from Norfo! 
come whisking up to the Bull and Mouth, the day be- 
fore Christmas, lawe by six smoking horses, and 
festooned in every direction, body, box, and carriage, 
with moor-fowl. hares, and partridges; and exhibit- 
ing, moreover, fur inside passengers, instead of the 
querulous features of weazen-faced old maids, or the 
bottle-nose of a doughty half-pay officer, or the an 
xious countenance of muffled valetudinarian, the more 
interesting spectacle ol meng | goose-heads, look- 
ing more than usually silly, or the whitened gills ot 
what had late been vapouring and consequential tur- 

he riot had already commenced, one day in ad- 
vance. An ill-judged charity, or their own economy, 
had furnished the most wretched of the populace with 
the means of brutal indulgence, and at mghtfall the 
streets of the capital resounded with drunken brawls, 
and the clamors of a pervading debauchery. That 
night I went to the Convent Garden Theatre, to see 
the Christmas spectacle of Mother Hubbard and her 
dog. Having tired of this, | next went to Drury 
Lane, where there was a most brilliant pageant, 
founded on the fable of St. George and the dragon, 
and the Seven Champions of Christendom. In both 
places the audience was of a character more dis- 
gusting than can be furnished by any other capital in 
the world. 
In the places of inferior price the occupants were 
sitting in their shirt sleeves, their coats hanging down 
betore the boxes, and sometimes falling ; bottles were 

ing from mouth to mouth, while, immediately be- 
anand sat two ruffians with their sweethearts, who, 
in addition to their bottle of gin, had a glass to drink 
it from, either because their tastes were more scrupu- 
lous, or because they had an = iy to the just distribu- 
tion of their “lush.” One of them, who had but 
half a nose, kept his arm about the neck ot his greasy 
partner, and indulged in open dalliance, in which, in- 
deed, he was supported by the example of many others, 
in the face of the audience. 
Those in the boxes, consisted chiefly of persons of a 
tender age of either sex, who, having returned from 
their boarding-schools to spend the holydays at home, 
were brought by their parents to see wt they might. 
The spectacle off the stage was at all events au edi- 
fying one; and what with the shouts, groans, the 
whistling, and deafening din, I left the place at length 
completely stunned and heart-sick. 

There was nothing very refreshing in the scenes 
without. Here, too, the air was foul with gas, smoke, 
and ill odours of every sort. It was raining in a 
slow, deliberate manner. The streets, and they who 
perambulated them, were reeking with mud, while the 
corners and other stations, where a more than usually 
brilliant display of gas lights and stained glass an- 
nounced the position of a gin-palace, were surround- 
ed by ragged throngs, whose flushed faces, tainted 
breaths, and noisy clamour, gave evidence of the 
depth of their potations. ‘These groups were not 
composed alone of the ruder sex, but women trom the 
labouring classes of life, as well as of a more wretch- 
ed description, mingled in equal numbers. Many 
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catch, with a bottle in each hand, while others, only 
singly armed, sustained on the other side an uncon- 
scious infant, exposed thus soon to the inclemency of 
the weather, and doomed to suck its earliest nourish- 
ment from a bosom polluted by poisonous minister- 


ings. 

it was near two o'clock: the light of day, with. 
drawn some ten hours earlier, had proclaimed that 
this was the season meant by natue tor repose; yet 
everywhere the streets were thronged with whatever 
was unseemly in the spectacle of human degadation. 
The ears were shocked with slang and obscenity, 
and from blind alleys, constituting the darker haunts 
of misery and vice, proceeded the fierce clarnour of 
oe strife, and reiterated cries of “Murder! mur- 

er! 

As | went musing homeward, it was difficult to re. 
alize that which I had contemplated was donein com. 
memoration of the Nativity of our Saviour. It was 
by drunken orgies, murderous brawls, and shameless 
prostitution, that the English populace celebrated the 
advent of Him who came to establish a pure and un. 
sullied religion—* the Lamb which taketh away the 
sins of the world.” I could not help remembering 
that the last Christmas had found me among the Ma- 
honse, a people who, being both Catholic and Spanish 
had, as such, a double claim to the scorn and pity of 
Englishmen. What were the circumstances there at- 
tending the celebration of Noche Buena—the happy 
night of all the year? 

hy, the streets were gay with groups of mirthful 
and merry making maskers, pausing to sing and to 
dance beneath balcony or veranda, until, as the mid- 
night hour approached that fulfilled the period of the 
thrice joyous anniversary, all were seen to seek the 
temple which was to be the scene of its celebration. 
Behold the vast area of the noble edifice, filled with 
adoring thousands kneeling humbly on the pave- 
ments, as they contemplated the mystery which 
shadowed forth the scene of the Nativity, the Gothic 
roof trembling with the glad sounds of angelic halle- 
lujahs, or reverberating to the joyous and |life-inspir- 
ing strains pealed forth by that noble organ, thrilling 
the feelings with untold ecstacy, and elevating the soul 
heavenward with a holy joy, by strains not unworthy 
of the skies. ‘There was no intoxication, save what 
might be found in the delirious transports of believers, 
uickened into a sublime enthusiasm at the advent of 
the Redeemer. 


BULWER. 


A French writer gives the following description of 
Bulwer, the novelist. ‘The story of his treatment toa 
young American we have heard before, and it is con- 
firmed, in some measure, by Brook’s notice of his ge- 
neral deportment towardsstrangers. 

“Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer is, like his brother, a 
decided radical. He is very tall, and would appear 
more so, did he not stoop and hold himself badly. He 
has thick, curly, light hair; his long face, without ex- 
poe and his large, moist, motionless eyes, denote 

y no. means the writer of genius. I presume that it 
is partly owing to the great success of his works, that 
the doors of exclusive society are so widely thrown 
open to him. In his toilette he reminds one of those 
parvenus of bad taste, who obstruct the lobbies of the 
opera house at Paris. 1 do not deny the merit o! 
powerfully interesting his readers in the incidents and 
story of several of his novels, in other respects 9? 

orly written ; but it seems to me that he should no! 
ave exaggerated their value to the degree of mah 
festing the supreme pride and self-complacency, be 
trayed on every page of the sad rhapsodies he has 


recently published, under the title of “ The Student.” 


swaggered homeward, cursing or chanting a drunken 


I pardon him, however, for this last_work, mor 
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readily than for the following trait which was told to 
me: A young American presented himself to Mr. 
Bulwer the other day, well provided with letters of in- 
troduction. “1 am happy tosee you, sir, said Mr, B 
but it will be difficult for me to have this honour often. 
I have already more acquaintances than my time per- 
mits me to cultivate, and to them I owe the hours I 
have to dispose ot.” 


Noste Deeps or Women.—Carey, Lea & Blanch- 
ard have just published a work in two volumes, 
under this title. It embraces anecdotes ané@ incidents 
of females of various ages and countries, who have 
distinguished themselves by striking evidences ot the 
virtues belonging to their sex, and particularly in acts 
of affection, integrity, benevolence, courage, gratitude 
and patriotism. Very honorable mention is also made 
of many ladies who have contributed to the cause of 
science, and the promotion of the arts. The work is 
well executed, and presents a record in the highest 
degree creditable to the sex. 


Tue Youna Wirr’s Boox.—This is the title of a 
neat 18 mo. volume, just published by Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard. It consists B a number of excellent es- 
says on the social, moral, religious and domestic duties 
of females, with particular reference to their respon- 
sibilities as wives and mothers. ‘The advice given by 
the author appears to us to be discriminating and 
sound, and we do not doubt but that the tendency of 
the book is decidedly useful and salutary. The author 
observes in the pretace:—“ 1 beg permission to pre- 
sent the young bride with this small volume, to supply 
the place of a living adviser~-a volume filled with pre- 
cept, advice, warning, and encouragement—gathered 
from many sources, the work of many learned and 
experienced minds. I hope she will permit it to lie on 
her toilet or centre table, and occasionally read it, 
until the whole is familiar as household words. If 
she shall be faithful to herself in the application of its 
counsels, she will save herself from many vain re- 
grets, and reap a harvest of that which should be the 
heart’s desire and prayer of a young bride, the object 
ot her warmest hopes and best exertions—~domestic 
happiness—home-tfelt joy.” 


Latrobe’s “ Rambles in America,” is unquestiona- 
bly an exception to the numerous shabby and jaun- 
ciced works that have lately been written and pub- 
lished on the manners and customs of the United 
States, by foreign travellers. The author is the Eng- 
lish gentleman who accompanied Washington Irving 
in hig tour on the prairies, and who is so favorably 


tion of mentioned, as a gentleman of education and liberal 
nt to 4 feeling, by that distinguished water. Mr. Latrobe and 
is Con. his friend Count Portalis, tamiliarly called “The 
his ge- Count,” met Mr. Irving while on their passage to this 
country, and it was during the voyage, we understand, 
other, 4 that the trip to the “far west,” was agreed upon. A 
appeal description of this expedition occupies the greater 
diy. He portion of the first volume, and the reader is again 
hout ex introduced to Tonish, Beatte and the rangers, men- 
3, denote toned by Mr. Irving. ‘The second volume contains 
e that I an account of Mr. Latrobe’s rambles in other sections 
rks, that oi Our country. 
y thrown Books of travels being very similar to each other, 
of a in general outline, it is unnecessary to specily particu- 
es of t ‘ larly the contents of Mr. Latrobe’s work, except to re- 
merit © mark that the author’s trip to the west gives it a new 
dents an and very interesting feature. He is more particular, 
p ot a detail, than Mr. Irving, and perhaps quite as 
should peasant and agreeable in his descriptions. Through- 
of mal out the work he writes in a lively, spirited and graphic 
CNeys style, and his observations upon our manners and in- 
es he stitutions, are sound, discriminating, and free from 
wage Prejudice. [Ele is decidedly the most interesting writer 
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| on America that has lately been among us, and though 
he is not, at all times, entirely republican in his views, 
it is impossible to be displeased with his courteous 
criticisms. ‘The Rambles are dedicated to Mr. Irving. 


Tue PartisaN.—2 vols. Harper and Brothers. This 
is a tale of the Revolution, from the pen of W. Gil- 
more Sinis, author of Guy Rivers, the Yemassee, &c. 
to whose reputation as a rapid and powerlul writer, 
it is in all respects creditable. Although a novel in 
detail, there is much of historic truth displayed in its 
general incidents, and the reader who has carefully 
perused that portion of the narrative of our Revolu- 
tion, which relates especially to South Carolina, will 
find, as he progresses through the Partisan, many 
truths which become more fearfully engrossing, 
heightened as they are by the masterly pencillings of 
the author of Guy Rivers. A spirited sketch is given 
of the leading events in South Carolina, from the fall 
of Charleston to 1780, the materials ot which have 
been gleaned partly from written history, and partly 
trom tradition and local chronicles, preserved as famui- 
ly records. The Partisan is intended, if we understand 
the author right, to be the first of a series of works in 
whiclr the events of our Colonial history and Revolu. 
tionary struggle, are to be rendered the themes, and 
we look for the further prosecution of the design with 
interest, as in the hands of Sims it cannot but be hap. 


pily executed. 

Rosinson Crusor.-~1 vol. octavo, Harper & Bro. 
thers.—This is one of the most splendid books that 
has ever been issued from the American press, not 
even excepting the very pretty annuals published in 
this city and in Boston. The typographical execu- 
tion is beautiful, and the binding, the style of which 
is entirely new, is really superb. ‘The adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe,” is generally regarded as Defve’s 
best work, and it is, unquestionably, the master piece 
of its class—a story of thrilling and absorbing interest 
for youth, and a tale replete with moral and instruc- 
tive lessons for those of riper years. ‘lhe present edi- 
tion, which is probably the most beautiful ever pub- 
lished, is embellished with fifty engravings, prepared 
expressly for the work. A biographical sketch of the 
author, Defoe. is appended. ‘The work is,jn all re- 
spects, a very suitable one fora holiday present. It 
‘may be obtained in this city, of Mr. Perkins, Chesnut 
street. 

Bripcewater Treatises.—Another number, the 
filth, of the valuable series of works, known as the 
“ Bridgewater Treatises,’ has just been published by 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard. It is devoted to the subject 
of “Animal and Vegetable Physivlogy, considered 
with reference to Natural ‘lheology,” and occupies 
two large octavo volumes, which are embellished with 
nearly 500 wood cuts, in illustration of the text. 

The subject of this work, in accordance with the 
will of the Earl of Bridgewater, under which the Bridge. 
water treatises have been written, is to enforce the 
great truths of Natural Theology, by adducing those 
evidences of the power, wisdom and goodness of God, 
which are manifested in the living creation. In the 
fulfilment of this design, the whole phenomena of ani- 
mal life, in their infinitely varied forms of orgahiza- 
tion, are placed before the reader, classified, analised 
and most ably discussed. ‘The treatise is from the pen 
of Dr. Roget, one of the most eminent scientific men 
of Great Britain, whose labors in this work appear to 
have been very happily directed. We can conceive of no 
study more interesting and profitable than that of 
Physiology, in reference to the power, wisdom and 
goodness of God, and to all who feel any interest in 
this branch of science, the present comprehensive and 


learned work, will bea most valuable acquisition. 
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A SHAKER’S MEETING. 


“ Reader,” says Charles Lamb, “ wouldst thou know 
what true peace and quiet mean: wouldst thou find a 
refuge from the noises and clamors of the multitude: 
wouldst thou possess the depth of thy own spirit in 
stillness, without being shut out trom the consolatory 
faces of thy species :—come with me into a Quaker’s 
Meeting. 


But—and so pregnant is this ut with meaning, that 
it deserves to be enclosed in one of those flourishes or 
more pretending vignettes, with which the beginnings 
of chapters are adorned in old books—if you wish to 
have the depths of your soul rolled up into a muddy 
conglomeration of feelings; if you wish to view one 
of the most singular phases of eccentric, wandering 
and yet universal human nature: if you wish to feel 
at once peace and unrest, quiet joy in a few simple 
and great truths and a deep disgust at the strange, 
wild, yet decent pageant betore you:—eome with me 
into a Shaker’s meeting. You go in softly and with 
a reverence into the wide, sciupulously neat house, 
where excessive plainness presents a new idea of ar- 
chitectural beauty: and as soon as you have put a 
noiseless step upon the polished floor, the chill ab- 
sence of pews—those dumb, social, almost compan. 
ionable reliefs of the vacancy of a great building— 
strikes oadly and painfully upon your curiosity; and 
you slide into one of the seats by the wall, appropriat. 
ed to such intrusive worldlings as yourselt, glad of the 
refuge even ofabench. Presently a side door opens, 
and a row of the demure sisterhood glide softly in, 
dressed in that quaint angular costume, which approx- 
imates the femate form of those rude drawings ot chil- 
dren, where they place dots for the head, hands and 
feet, and connect them by straight lines. ‘I'he straight 
stiff cap of snow white muslin, pulled forward beyond 
the temples, seems intended like the blinders we put 
upon horses, to prevent any sidelong glances of the 
eyes over which it projects. Yet have I observed, at 
times, that the texture was not so entirely impervious, 
as to prevent the sharp, glowing lustre of certain of 
their eyes from peering quite through its flimsy ob- 
struction. ‘Ihey are all reduced to the same straight 
cut, elderly forms: the old, to whom “ the grassho 
per has become a burden,” and the young, who ought 
to be as free, as joyous and as light as that frsking 
insect itself, that hops trom blade to blade of the talt 
grass, in a!l the luxury of Nature andthe Sun. Noth- 
ing would enable you to detect the presence of Youth 
among them, but that unfailing index of the eye; 
there, it is seated in that lustre of young life, that is 
irrepressible by any outward restraint or disguise, and 
which nothing but years and the drying up of life’s 
bubbling springs can ever dim. In a few seconds, the 
door on the opposite side of the building lets in some 
of the brethren, the older and more saintly preceding 
the younger and those who are not g0 tar removed 
from the ranks of the backsliding; and in the corner 
of the little ante-room, out of which they proceed, 
some one may be seen smoothing down his cropped 
hair and brushing a speck or two of dust from his 
clothes—for not shakerism itself can entirely suppress 
the inherent coxcombry of human nature. At length, 
they are all in and all seated in deep, sitent congrega- 
tion, the men on one side, the women on the other, 
with their hands folded in their laps and their eyes 
cast down. Notwithstanding the strange, grotesque 
scene, no tendency to smile comes upon you, jor it is 
all done with a decency, an order, and a quiet con- 
fiding reverence for the sanctity of the place and the 
occasion, that address themselves af once to your 
better feelings, and put far away all immediate sense 
of the ridiculous. But after a few moments of silence, 


A SHAKER’S MEETING. ° 


the whole assembly rise as one person, at 4 signal ap: 
prehensive only to themselves, and having removed 
the benches, they stand in two dense square bodies 
opposite each other; and then you feel a painful re. 
luctant curiosity, thinking that something is about to 
be done that will shock or disgust you. Again pro. 
found silence spreads its wings over the whole assem. 
bly, and when every nerve is calmed out of excite. 
ment of recent motivn,some old man drops a few 
words about “ the privilege and the great importance” 
of meeting together, which fall gratetully upon your 
ear and bring you back again to the universal ideas 
and the common ground of Religion itself, where 
every condition of mankind can sympathize with every 
other. Anon, the words cease—the assembly is again 
silent—and, in a few seconds, they burst torth ina 
song and begin their dance in two lines with their 
backs arranged towards you, dancing to and from the 
wall on the opposite side. Suddenly, the figure changes 
to two large circles, one within the other; the outer 
and the inner with their faces directed in opposiie di- 
rections; while in the centre of the whole stand sev. 
eral men and as many women, who lead the song to 
which they dance—Round they go, in a sort of swing. 
ing half dance and half march, with their hands raised 
before them to a level with their elbows, and flapping 
them up and down like fishes fins. ‘hey become 
more and more agitated, as the song rises, and every 
now and then, at the recurrence of a sort of chorus, 
they clap their hands in one loud simultaneous beat, 
and make the roof of the building rng. You grow 
nervous at the sight and at the thrill, irregular and al- 
most wild music of the hymn}; you would be glad if it 
were over, or that you had not come; but on they go, 
in this strange procession, for the space of half an 
hour, when the song suddenly ceases and they return 
to their places, Then, after a few more simple, ear- 
nest words, they betake themselves to the benches, 
and another interval of silence follows, after which 
the meeting is abruptly broken up, and you are glad 
once more to be in the open air, to get back to the 
world and forms and ideas to which you are used. 
Seldom will a sight present itself, that will touch 
stranger sympathies, than that of a Child Shaker. 
Take it in its garb, fit only for the withered form o! 
age, with its dry response—carrying you back to scrip- 
tural communication~of yeamyea, and nay——-nay; 2 
child without the vagaries of childhood, a copy ot the 
men and women Shakers, a chick on which the man- 
tle of Ann Lee has fallen in miniature ; and the oddi- 
ties of all human fanaticism will not present many an 
odder image. It groweth up, fora solemn crossing 0! 
hands, for a life that is one long straight-jacket, anc 
tor yea and nay; for the weaving of baskets and the 
pressing of cheeses on all week days, and for a quaint 


old dance on all Sundays, through four seore and ten 


rears. It knoweth naught of the high places, the 

rilliant sights, the power and grandeur and mechan: 
ism of that far country—that wicked island in an 
ocean of Shakerism—called the World; it keepeth on 
its growing and declining a ot life, eating, danc- 
ing, singing, working, with a solemnity that it learns 
to breathe as an atmosphere, and which: is as little to 
) be accounted for or conscious to itself. It hath no 
holydays, or spending money; it never shoots fire- 
) crackers, or lets offa squib. It does not keep a baby: 
house, or play at having a tea-party. The Fourth 0! 

uly dawns to it, like any other morning; and it never 
counts the weeks and then the davs and then ihe 
hours to vacation. kt never hears the words Fathet 
and Mother; and should it die—for little Shakers 40 
die, though rarely—it wrll not be wept with a parents 
agony, even if the natural parents stand at he bed: 
side. Should you in your worldly curiosity, seek 4 
reason for this, you need not to be informed, that A”! 


Lee said there were no parents and children. 
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